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Our  Ron  Powers  wins  a  Pulitzer  Prize 


S 


Third 
Pulitzer 
in  four 
years 

for  The 
Chicago 
Sun>Times 


Sun-Times  TV  critic  Ron  Powers  is  the 
1973  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for  criticism. 
He  is  the  first  TV  critic  to  be  so  honored. 

Powers  was  cited  for  his  columns  which 
examined  television's  coverage  of  the 
Munich  Olympic  tragedy,  TV’s  treatment 
of  homosexuality  and  the  vulgarity  of 
some  network  television  shows. 

We  congratulate  Ron  on  his  outstanding 
achievement.  His  kind  of  award-winning 
writing  is  another  bonus  editors  get  reg¬ 
ularly  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun- 
Times  Wire  Service. 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


TOLD  IN  PAGES  FROM  THE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner  was  bom  in  the  dying  days  of  the 
Civil  War  and  just  hours  after  the  tragic  assassination  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Now  in  its  108th  year  of  service  to  the  people  of  Northern 
California,  The  Examiner  has  mirrored  this  changing,  challeng¬ 
ing  world  through  years  of  peace  and  years  of  war.  It  has 
taken  the  pulse  of  the  nation  during  periods  of  prosperity  and 
during  periods  of  depression. 

When  the  first  editions  of  The  Examiner  rolled  off  its  presses, 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States  was  less  than  35 
million.  San  Francisco  was  a  frontier  city  of  a  few  thousand 
hardy  souls.  Its  views  were  as  spectacular  as  they  are  today 
and  its  people  had  the  same  faith  in  its  future  that  now  prevails 
more  than  a  century  later. 

Compiled  in  this  portfolio  is  a  brief  history  of  The  Examiner 
together  with  a  specially  selected  group  of  pages  that  — 
hopefully  —  will  provide  today’s  readers  with  some  feeling  of 
the  dramatic  tempo  of  history  as  it  happened. 


Sate  to  readers  of  Editor  and  Publisher: 

This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  front  cover  of  a  48-pafie  brochure  containing  42  historic  front 
pages.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  those  requests  on  company  or  school  stationery  received 
by:  Front  Page,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  lit)  Fifth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103. 


depth. 


Edna  Schroeder  is  a  research  assistant  in  State  Farm’s  public  relations  department. 

Last  year,  she  answered  1,012  inquiries  about  everything  from  alcohol  and  driving  to 
fire  prevention,  from  bicycle  safety  to  no-fault  insurance.  Those  questions  came  from  a 
variety  of  places:  students,  civic  groups,  public  officials  and  newsmen. 

If  Edna  doesn’t  have  the  information 
in  her  own  files,  she  knows  where  to  get 
it.  For  instance.  State  Farm’s  research 
department  headed  by  Dr.  Wayne  Sorenson. 
j  He  and  his  staff  have  done  scientific 

in-depth  studies  on  aspects  of  auto  insurance 
f  that  are  available  nowhere  else.  And,  as  the 
world’s  largest  insurer  of  autos,  homes  and 
small  boats,  we  have  plenty  of  expertise 
around  on  topics  related  to  those  fields. 

That  kind  of  factual,  in-depth  help  is 

i  available  to  any  newsman  working 

on  an  insurance-related  story.  And  if  you 
want  comment  or  opinion,  to  go  along  with 
the  facts,  we’ll  give  you  that,  too. 

Most  important,  we’ll  give  it  to  you  fast. 
When  you  call,  we’ll  try  to  get  the  answers 
you  need  while  you’re  still  on  the  line.  If  we 
can’t,  we’ll  be  back  to  you  in  as  little  time  as 
possible — a  matter  of  minutes,  not  hours. 

If  your  request 
involves  complicated 
tables,  charts  or 
graphs,  our  Telecopier 
hookup — which  reaches 
most  major  cities  in  the  h* 

U.S. — lets  us  get  copies  of  them  to  you  within  minutes  via  telephone 

lines.  Many  newsmen  call  us  regularly  for  fast,  accurate,  no-nonsense  I 

help  on  insurance  questions.  Next  time  you’re  on  an  insurance 

story,  give  us  a  call. 

Dr.  Wayne  Sorenson  ^  / /j 


Edna  Schroeder 


Call  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


STATE  FARM 


‘TELBCOPlER<r  is  a  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


406000 

Home  Owners. 


People  in  the  Buffalo  area  really  belong.  More  than 
406,000  of  them  own  their  own  homes.  And 
home  owners  buy  products.  More  products  than  any 
other  group.  How  to  sell  them?  Through  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  gives  you  more  coverage 
for  less  cost  than  any  other  local  advertising  medium. 

The  1972  Simmons  Local  Index  says  it:  The  News 
provides  56%  coverage  of  adult  women.  That’s  just 
one  issue.  Run  your  ad  five  times  and  you  will 
cume  to  75%  coverage  of  the  women  in  the  Buffalo 
ADI.  And  women  are  the  major  decision  makers  in 
purchases  for  the  home. 

Check  your  new  Simmons  Local  Index.  Then  move 
in  on  the  Buffalo  area  home  owners.  You’ll  receive  a 
great  welcome. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JUNE 

3*15— API  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs.  Columbia  University. 
4-8 — Knight  Newspaper  Seminar,  Circulation  Management,  Miami. 

7-9— Mississippi  Press  Association  annual  convention,  Buena  Vista  Hotel- 
Motel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

7- 9— Advertising  Managers  Bureau  51st  summer  meeting.  The  Gideon 
Putnam,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

6 — Ohio  Newspaper  Offset  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn,  Ashtabula/ Austinburg, 
Ohio. 

8—  Canadian  Press  meeting  of  French-language  news  editors,  Quebec. 

8-9 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  spring  meeting.  Holi¬ 
day  Inn,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

8-9— New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Regular  Spring  meeting. 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

lO-l^— ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference 
with  SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (East  and  West  Division),  RIvergate 
and  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  La. 

10- IS— Newspaper  Division  Special  Libraries  Association,  Pittsburgh. 
M-13— International  Press  Institute.  Jerusalem. 

14-16— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Summer  Workshop,  Sunrise  Park 
Hotel,  White  Mountain  Apache  Indian  Reservation,  McNary,  Arizona. 

17-21 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  annual  meeting, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

17-29 — API  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  Nows  Executives  (for  newspapers 
under  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University  . 

20- 23 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association'.  Milwaukee. 

21- 23 — Florida  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Port  St.  Lucie. 

21- 23 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Convention.  Holiday  Inn  Rivermont, 
Memphis. 

22- 23 — New  Jersey  Press  Assoc.  Annual  Summer  Conference.  Essex  & 
Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.J. 

24- 28— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  53rd 
annual  conference.  The  Queen  Mary,  Long  Beach,  California. 

25- 29— Knight  Newspaper  Seminar,  Organizational  and  Team  Develop¬ 
ment,  Miami. 

28-29 — National  Newspaper  Association  Conference,  "The  Energy  Crisis," 
Hyatt-Regency,  O'Hare  Inti.  Airport.  Chicago. 

JULY 

1-5— National  Press  Photographers  Association  annual  business  meeting 
and  seminar.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Arkansas. 

8-1 1— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  25th  Anniversary  Con¬ 
ference.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

15-18— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Hotel  Nova  Scotian,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

20-22 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  summer  meeting.  Savannah  Inn 
and  Country  Club,  Savannah,  Ga. 

22- 27- ANPA-INPA  Newspaper  Research  Workshop.  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

23- 27— Knight  Newspaper  Seminar,  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami. 

23-Au9.  24— Seminar,  "News  Media  in  Western  European  Countries.” 

Temple  Univ.  School  of  Comm.  The  Netherlands.  Contact:  Dr.  Samuel 
Riley,  Journalism  School,  Temple  Univ.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19122. 

30— Aug.  3 — The  Newspaper  Guild  annual  convention.  Hotel  Vancouver, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

AUGUST 

3-5— Associated  Press  Association  of  California.  Arizona  and  Nevada,  San 
Mateo,  California. 

13-16 — National  Advertising  Show,  The  New  York  Hilton,  New  York  City. 
23-25 — Montana  Press  Association  Convention.  Big  Sky,  Montana. 

26-28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopers- 
town,  N.Y. 

26-29 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Basin  Harbor 
Club.  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

29-Sept.  I — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assoclatlon-European  Di¬ 
vision.  Hotel  Zurich.  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

SEPTEMBER 

7- 9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

8 —  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Sheraton  Mo¬ 
tor  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

8-12— Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Holiday  Inn  (downtown),  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

13- 15— PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

14- 16— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Southern  Division.  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 
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published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y  10022  Cable  address  "Bdpub,  New 
York”  Second  class  postage  paid  at  New  York,  NY  and  additional  mailing 
I  offices.  Titles  patent^  and  Registered  and  contents  copyrighted  C  1973  by 
Editor  &  Pubisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription  $10.00 
I  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $25.00. 

Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  “External  Account,” 
I  Chemical  Bank,  10  Moorgate,  London,  E.  C.  2,  England. 

Postmaster:  If  undelivered,  please  send  form  3679  to  Editor  A  Publisher 
I  Co.,  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  has  provided  news¬ 
papers  with  a  broad  array  of 
features  since  1905.  We  still  do. 
And  now  our  text  material  is 
available  in  forms  precisely  suited 
to  your  production  system.  What¬ 
ever  that  system  happens  to  be. 

Here’s  how  we  can  serve  your 
production  requirements: 

1.  Coated  proofs 

Offset  newspapers  need  never 
reset  type  again.  NEA  proofs  are 
specifically  designed  for  easy 
stripping  and  editing.  And  all  art 
is  also  camera-ready. 

2.  OCR  ready  copy  for  ECRM 

Optical  Character  Recognition 

is  here  to  stay  and  our  copy  is 
prepared  for  ECRM  equipment  in 
the  Courier  12  modified  type  face. 

3.  OCR  ready  copy  for 
CompuScan 

We  also  produce  all  text  mate¬ 


rial  for  CompuScan  facilities  using 
the  Perry  modified  type  face. 

4.  OCR  ready  copy  for 
Datatype 

All  copy  is  also  prepared  in  the 
Datatype  modified  face.  Some 
news  organizations  produce  copy 
for  one  brand  of  scanner.  Only 
NEA  produces  copy  for  the  three 
most  popular  OCR  systems. 

5.  Hyphenated  and  justified 
perforated  tape 

Text  copy  is  produced  in  six- 
level  tape  on  a  lOViz  em  column 
width. 

6.  Raw  data  stream  tape 

Tape  without  hyphenation  and 
justification  (idiot  tape)  but  with 
paragraph  codes  and  endings  is 
provided  to  newspapers  which 
prefer  to  encode  their  own 
instructions. 

7.  Mats  and  proofs 

We  continue  to  produce  mats 


for  letterpress  clients.  When 
you’re  ready  to  convert  to  a  new 
system,  or  if  you  elect  to  stay  with 
your  present  production  methods, 
NEA  is  ready  for  you. 

NEA  gives  you  what  you  want. 
Any  way  you  want  it. 

For  a  technical  report  on  NEA’s 
copy  preparation  and  production 
systems,  or  for  other  technical 
information,  write  or  call  S.  George 
Crisci,  director  of  production. 
Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  1200  West  Third 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  441 1 3. 

Crisci  will  be  in  New  Orleans 
June  10-13  for  the  ANPA/SNPA 
production  and  mechanical 
conferences  and  will  be  happy  to 
answer  questions. 


Newspaper 

Enterprise 

Association 


NEW  YORK  AND  CLEVELAND 


Ifs  all  yours  if  you  buy  ours. 


The  Chicago 
Tribune... 

The  Atlanta  Journal 
I  Constitution... 
The  New  York  Post... 
The  Greenville 
News-Piedmont... 

The  Phoenix 
Republic-Gazette . . . 

The  Sydney, 
Australia  Daily  Mirror 


are  among  the  “progressives” 
They  all  have  the 
production  advantage 
of  money-saving  KEMP 
Stereo  Central  Remelt  Furnaces 
Metal  Pumping  Systems 
Patented  Combination  Remelt- 
Casting  Furnaces,  and 
Patented  Rotary  Plate  Chargers. 

Get  the  whole  scoop  in  KEMP  Brochure  K-80 
The  C.  M,  Kemp  Manufacturing  Company 
Dept.  17,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland  21061 

KdiMlp) 

CPEATIVE  ENGirvjEERINO 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

WHO,  WHAT,  WHERE,  but  WHEN?— A  Los  Angeles 
Times  story  included  this  sentence;  “Engineers  surveying  for 
a  railroad  in  Northern  Turkestan  have  uncovered  the  skeleton 
of  a  massive  saurian  that  must  have  passed  away  3,000,000 
years  ago  last  Friday.”  “But  at  what  hour?”  asks  Bob  Har¬ 
rington  in  his  Pot-Pourri  for  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press, 

*  *  * 

IF  THE  GOVERNMENT  WANTS  REPORTERS  to  reveal 
their  sources,  syndicated  columnist  Don  Maclean  notes  he’s 
“going  to  feel  pretty  silly  naming  Mad  Magazine." 

*  *  * 

ROYAL  HEADLINES — Almost  every  British  paper  gave  its 
I  main  headline  to  announcement  of  Princess  Anne’s  engagement 
I  to  Lieutenant  Mark  Phillips,  according  to  the  BBC  overseas 
I  summary  for  editors.  Most  papers  welcomed  the  news,  though 
j  a  couple  chided  Anne  for  saying  recently  there  was  no  romance. 

I  The  independent  Sun  said  that  was  “naughty,  but  so  under- 
I  standable.”  The  conservative  Daily  Mail  asked:  “What  better 
story  could  there  be  to  sweep  sordid  scandal,  Watergate  dis¬ 
closures,  fishing  wars,  and  anti-inflation  measures  away  from 
our  front  pages?” 

Also,  some  interesting,  incidental  intelligence  in  a  Gillian 
'  Franks  by-line  story  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  spends  about  $3,000  a  year  on  newspapers.  Would 
be  interesting  to  have  a  look  at  the  subscription  list. 

*  »  * 

NUDES  ARE  A  LOT  OF  NOTHING  suggested  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  head  for  Ellen  Warren’s  report  on  a  “press  party” 
at  Photographer  Model  Studios.  That  comment  didn’t  satisfy 
the  male  crew  at  the  News.  They  pouted  because  a  woman  got 
the  assignment.  Staff  photographer  Donald  Bierman  got  to  go 
along,  and  he  took  a  shot  of  Ellen  interviewing  a  model — with 
a  little  help  in  printing,  it  was  ok  for  a  family  newspaper.  A 
philosophic  discussion  followed  on  the  way  back  to  the  office, 
and  Ellen  concluded  her  story  with  Don’s  observation,  “They’re 
average  nice-looking  girls.  That  means  that  with  clothes  on, 
some  of  them  might  be  pretty.” 

«  «  « 

WHEN  MRS.  SAMUEL  I.  NEWHOUSE  gave  11-million  last 
week  to  enable  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival  to  become 
a  constituent  of  Lincoln  Center,  she  told  a  news  conference 
she  met  her  husband  on  a  blind  date.  For  the  first  10  years  of 
their  marriage  they  lived  on  Staten  Island  and  were  devoted  to 
j  the  theater  at  that  time,  too.  On  weekends  they  boarded  the 
ferry  to  attend  Broadway  theaters.  Just  five  feet  tall  and  main¬ 
taining  an  average  weight  of  75  pounds.  Mrs.  Newhouse  once 
gave  a  party  in  her  Park  Avenue  apartment  for  “successful 
women  who  are  five  feet  or  under.” 

With  every  step 
So  well  computerized. 

News-think’s  getting 
Almost  neuterized. 

Bill  Copeland 
Sarasota  Journal 

THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS  section  of  the  Baltimore  Sun — 
just  in  time  for  opening  of  the  picnic  season — carried  a  raft 
of  by-line  pieces  and  in  one  Mike  Klingaman,  giving  a  roster 
of  area  parks  with  facilities  at  each,  came  up  with  a  lead, 
“There  are  2,176  picnic  tables  in  the  metropolitan  area.”  And 
the  bright  headline:  “Psst!  Here  they  are;  don’t  tell  the  ants.” 
Page  1  carried  “Confessions  of  a  jogging  junkie” — sports  col¬ 
umnist  Phil  Jackman,  who  became  addicted  to  jogging  while 
covering  the  Orioles.  Now  Phil  tells  exactly  how  many  laps 
around  Tiger  Stadium  in  Detroit  is  exactly  a  mile;  that  from 
I  the  Pfister  Hotel  in  Milwaukee  to  Lake  Front  Park  is  two  jog¬ 
ging  miles  on  the  button,  and  that  air  is  so  pollution  free  in 
Bloomington,  Minn.,  he  can  run  all  day.  But  in  New  York, 
“You  run  in  place  in  the  hotel  room,  keeping  close  watch  not 
I  to  get  mugged  by  the  television  set.” 
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first  in  public  service  reporting 


In  a  nine-month  investigation  of  corruption  in  St.  Louis  traffic  courts,  Globe- 
Democrat  reporters  Richard  Krantz  and  Steve  Higgins  wrote  a  44-article  series 
judged  best  in  the  nation's  press  in  1  972. 

This  Globe-Democrat  expose  got  results.  Two 
judges  left  the  bench  because  of  the  disclosures, 
officials  resigned  and  the  city  court  system  was 
changed  and  enlarged,  with  more  judges  added. 

The  Globe-Democrat’s  award-winning  ticket-fixing 
reportage  continues  a  tradition  of  firsts  in  journalism 
and  community  service. 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 

International  freedom  of  information 

By  Nelson  Poynter 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  St.  Petersburg  Time*  and  Evening  Independent 

Fewer  people  in  the  world  enjoy  the  free  flow  of  uncensored  news  today 
than  immediately  after  World  War  II. 

And  the  American  government  seems  to  care  less  and  less  while  more  and 
more  dictators  do  violence  to  such  freedom. 

One  of  the  four  cornerstones  of  our  war  aims  was  “freedom  of  speech — 
everywhere  in  the  world.”  Speech  includes  everything  from  the  human 
voice  to  the  printing  press  and  broadcasting  stations. 

After  the  war  much  of  the  free  world  believe  such  an  ideal  could  help  to 
reduce  international  frictions  and  tensions.  Instead,  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ments  multiplied  and  took  over  printing  presses  and  transmitters  either 
directly  or  by  various  means  of  intimidation  and  controls. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  a  valiant  rear-guard  action  has  been 
fought  by  the  Inter-American  Press  Association  and  the  International  Press 
Institute  against  encroachments  of  dictators.  These  organizations  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  press  of  free  countries  and  numerous  individual  writers  and 
editors  who  yearn  for  a  free  press.  The  lAPA  and  the  IPI  have  no  link 
with  governments.  Thus  they  have  earned  the  right  to  speak  for  the  free 
press  of  the  world. 

At  first  their  telegrams  of  protest,  and  committees  to  visit  dictators,  had 
effect.  World  opinion — U.S.  opinion  in  particular — carried  weight  and  in¬ 
fluence.  The  effectiveness  of  world  publicity  has  diminished  because  the 
dictators  said  their  actions  were  their  “domestic  affairs.”  Our  government 
representatives  overseas  seldom  challenge  this  position. 

It’s  time  for  our  government  to  recognize  that  any  kind  of  interference 
with  the  free  flow  of  information — any  place  in  the  world — is  a  matter  of 
“domestic  concern”  to  us. 

Our  diplomacy  respects  the  mores,  religious  and  cultural  fundamentals  of 
other  countries  in  our  economic  and  political  bargaining.  But  we  do  not 
protest  when  violence  is  done  freedom  of  infonnation — even  though  it  has 
been  a  fundamental  tenet  of  our  Republic  for  almost  200  years. 

However,  we  do  not  refrain — and  rightfully — from  protesting  the  Soviet 
Union’s  emigration  policy  regarding  Jews  wishing  to  migrate  to  Israel.  In 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  we  make  ourselves  heard  regarding  their  racial 
policies.  Both  issues  seem  more  of  a  “domestic”  matter  than  world  freedom 
of  information. 

Intercontinental  communications  by  satellite  provide  an  urgent  recogni¬ 
tion  by  our  government  that  freedom  of  information  faces  even  more  dan¬ 
gers.  The  Soviets  have  made  it  clear  they  do  not  want  their  people  to  be 
able  to  tune  in  news  and  information  from  our  satellites.  There  have  been 
mutterings  that  such  satellites  can  be  shot  down. 

Congress  is  reasserting  its  authority  on  many  fronts.  Now  it  has  a  rare 
opportunity  to  provide  a  new  base  for  international  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion.  A  joint  resolution  by  both  houses  to  reaffirm  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  an  irrevocable  commitment  to  freedom  of  information  would 
be  a  declaration  heard  around  the  world.  Such  a  resolution  stating  national 
policy  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  all  our  representatives  overseas. 

We  might  not  start  a  war  with  a  dictator  who  does  violence  to  our  com¬ 
mitment,  but  he  should  know  that  our  relations  can  never  be  truly  happy 
and  smooth  with  such  a  fundamental  issue  standing  between  us.  Dictators 
would  take  notice.  Every  treaty  must  be  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
tariff  and  trade  controls  finally  rest  with  the  House  of  Representatives.  And 
all  525  members  of  these  houses  are  responsible  to  the  American  people. 

Such  a  resolution  would  give  hope  to  the  millions  who  reside  in  totali¬ 
tarian  countries,  and  dream  of  free  access  to  all  the  world’s  news. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  committees  of  the  IPI  and  lAPA  would 
find  their  telegrams  again  read — and  heeded — by  those  who  do  violence  to 
the  news. 

World  opinion  again  would  begin  to  play  its  strong  part  in  world  affairs. 

Note:  Mr.  Poynter  worked  with  the  Rockefeller  Office  of  the  Co-Or¬ 
dinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  before  and  during  World  II  and  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  setting  up  what  is  now  known  as  “The  Voice  of  America.” 
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FREE  PRESS  DAY 

The  following  are  statements  by  Rodrigo 
Madrigal  Nieto,  president  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  and  publisher 
of  La  Republica,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and 
the  secretary  general  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Hon.  Galo  Plaza,  on 
the  occasion  of  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day, 
June  7: 

In  a  continent  whose  hazardous  destiny 
is  studded  with  acute  moral,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  crises  and  allows  the 
most  varied  class  of  governments,  it  is  to  a 
certain  extent  paradoxical  to  celebrate 
“Freedom  of  the  Press”  on  a  given  day.  We 
should  enjoy  it  every  day,  as  well  as  all 
those  other  human  rights  which  provide  life 
with  meaning  and  dignity. 

To  the  misfortune  of  America  many  news¬ 
papers  find  their  voice  stifled  by  political 
rules,  by  economic  pressure  or  by  the  fear 
that  the  imperialism  of  demogoguery  instills. 
But  I  am  not  thinking  only  of  this.  There 
are  also  political  prisoners — journalists  and 
intellectuals — persons  of  honor  who  for  ex¬ 
pressing  their  thought  in  some  way  suffer 
imprisonment  or  torture.  All  these  injus¬ 
tices  and  many  others  exasperate  men  of 
America  and  numberless  clever  activists 
take  advantage  of  this,  who,  with  the  pre¬ 
text  of  reaching  greater  social  justice, 
through  their  violent  campaigns  bring  about 
a  climate  propitious  for  the  sprouting  of  the 
improvised  “saviours  of  the  fatherland”  who 
usually  end  up  in  the  midst  of  a  fanfare 
and  the  uproar  of  political  opportunism, 
throttling  every  vestige  of  freedom  and,  at 
the  same  time,  creating  the  necessary  en¬ 
vironment  so  that,  once  again,  the  exploiters 
of  violence  can  promote  crime,  assaults  and 
kidnapping  as  the  politico-social  formula 
that  can  change  the  inequities  that  prevail 
in  our  communities.  This  vicious  circle 
which  afflicts  America  engenders  a  socio¬ 
political  process  that  is  false  and  is  sterile. 

However,  freedom  of  expression  is  dis¬ 
cussed  within  this  enclosure.  In  order  that 
it  may  survive  the  press  must  carry  on,  im¬ 
bued  with  intense  social  concern  and  a  de¬ 
sire  for  progress.  It  must  struggle  reso¬ 
lutely  to  carry  enlightenment  to  all  homes. 
Man,  in  order  to  become  fulfilled  must  com¬ 
bine  the  inalienable  values  of  the  spirit, 
such  as  peace,  culture,  freedom,  integrity, 
justice,  with  material  wellbeing.  But  eco¬ 
nomic  development  should  never  be  the 
price  of  freedom;  nor  should  freedom  be 
an  ethereal  asset,  foreign  to  man  himself, 
but,  contrarywise,  a  human  resource  to  wipe 
out  poverty  and  provide  justice.  In  this 
process  of  change  and  of  adaptation  to 
change,  the  free  press  of  America,  as  a 
rostrum  of  an  ideological  pluralism  which 
is  evident,  as  a  synthesis  of  an  intellectual 
integration  which  already  has  its  place  in 
the  most  lucid  minds,  will  provide  the  com¬ 
munities  of  the  continent  with  the  lofty 
service  of  making  possible  a  constant,  clean 
and  fruitful  dialogue.  That  is  why  this  mes¬ 
sage,  rather  than  to  celebrate  a  press  free¬ 
dom  that  is  neither  permanent  nor  uniform 
in  all  countries,  seeks  to  render  homage  to 
all  those  who  work  honorably  to  maintain 
it,  or  to  reach  it.  May  they  always  keep  an 
open  mind ;  may  they  always  shelter  in¬ 


tegrity  in  their  hearts;  may  the  forces  of 
the  good  encourage  their  spirits  so  that 
they  may  continue  in  this  struggle  which 
so  greatly  dignifies  them  and  which  is  of 
such  great  help  to  their  countries. 

Rodrigo  Madrigal  Nikto 
*  *  * 

On  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day,  I  once 
again  salute  the  Inter  American  Press  .\s- 
sociation  for  its  incessant  effort  to  promote 
freedom  of  the  press  throughout  the  Amer¬ 
icas. 

It  is  well  that  a  special  day  has  been  set 
aside  to  focus  on  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
observance  encourages  those  who  enjoy 
freedom  of  the  press  to  appreciate  it,  and 
to  express  their  solidarity  with  those  who 
are  not  so  fortunate. 

The  day  should  remind  us  that  open  cen¬ 
sorship  is  not  the  only  enemy  of  a  free 
press.  Economic  and  legal  pressures  on  a 
critical  press  are  equally  formidable  ene¬ 
mies  of  freedom. 

The  peoples  of  the  Americas  are  demand¬ 
ing  progress  and  social  justice.  They  must 
never  forget,  however,  that  progress  with¬ 
out  freedom  leads  to  tyranny. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Day  comes  but  once  a  year.  We  all 
need  to  be  reminded  constantly  of  the  value 
of  a  free  press,  because  history  has  abun¬ 
dantly  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  Goethe’s 
assertion  that  “Only  he  who  must  fight  for 
life  and  freedom  daily  has  truly  earned 
them.” 

Galo  Plaza 

*  * 

NOT  A  PL.ANTED  TIP 

.\n  article  on  page  10  of  the  May  26  is¬ 
sue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  refers  to  a 
Washington  Post  stor>-  alleging  that  White 
House  aide  John  Ehrlichman  had  possession 
of  Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton’s  health  records 
“long  before  the  records  were  leaked  to  the 
press.”  The  article  then  says,  “The  possibil¬ 
ity  has  now  been  raised  that  the  tip  (to 
Knight  Newspapers  that  led  to  the  Eagle- 
ton  disclosure)  was  a  Nixon  campaign 
plant.” 

Before  this  misleading  story  gets  en¬ 
shrined  in  history,  I  would  like  to  set  the 
record  straight.  I  don’t  put  it  past  the  Nixon 
White  House  to  have  wanted  to  “leak” 
Eagleton’s  health  problems;  in  fact,  that 
was  practically  the  first  thing  we  suspected 
when  we  got  our  tip  last  July  17 — four  days 
after  Eagleton’s  nomination  and  a  month 
after  Watergate.  Furthermore,  we  assumed 
that  the  Nixon  people  would  have  used  this 
information  against  the  McGovern-Eagleton 
ticket  later  in  the  campaign  if  it  had  not 
already  surfaced. 

However,  contrary  to  the  impression  left 
by  the  Post  story,  Eagleton’s  “health  rec¬ 
ords”  were  never  made  available  to  us — or 
for  that  matter,  to  Sen.  McGovern.  All  we 
got  was  a  tip,  only  partly  accurate,  that  he 
had  received  shock  treatment  for  acute  de¬ 
pression  in  the  early  l%0s. 

We  have  traced  the  origin  of  our  tip 
back  through  a  chain  of  four  people.  The 
key  passage  of  information,  from  a  person 
involved  in  the  treatment  of  Eagleton  in 
1961  to  another  doctor,  occurred  in  1968. 
before  Nixon  and  Eagleton  got  their  pres¬ 
ent  jobs.  The  information  reached  us  by  a 
happy  accident,  as  so  many  tips  do.  We  are 
convinced  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 


it  was  not  the  result  of  a  deliberate  “leak” 
or  “plant.” 

I  am  prepared  to  believe  almost  anything 
of  the  Haldeman-Ehrlichman  duo  these  days, 
but  this  is  one  that  can’t  be  properly  laid 
on  them. 

Robert  S.  Boyd 
(Mr.  Bovd  is  Washington  Bureau  Ghief  for 
Knight  Newspapers  Ine.) 

*  *  * 

UNSUPPORTED  CHARGES 

In  Editor  &  Publisher  of  May  26  you 
carried  a  story  about  me  under  a  headline 
stating  that  I  had  been  charged  with  phone 
harassment  by  the  Mayor  of  Annapolis. 

I  wish  to  note  that  in  calling  the  Mayor 
I  was  investigating  three  specific  illegal 
misappropriations  of  city  funds  by  the 
Mayor — a  completely  proper  exercise  of 
first  amendment  rights. 

There  is  no  truth  whatever  to  the  unsup¬ 
ported  charges  made  by  the  Mayor  which 
you  reported  and  I  am  frankly  stunned  that 
Editor  &  Publisher  would  print  a  story 
about  a  newspaperman  lieing  charged  in  a 
transparently  phony  attempt  to  block  a  legi¬ 
timate  news  story  without  at  least  providing 
the  opportunity  for  reply. 

Let  me  note,  therefore,  that  what  is  at 
stake  here  is  not  a  matter  of  alleged  phone 
harassment  but  an  essentially  simple  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  a  newspaperman  can  ask  a 
public  official  about  specific  illegal,  uneth¬ 
ical.  and  improper  public  transactions.  If 
there  is  any  legal  validity  whatever  to  the 
charge  against  me  then  every  newspaperman 
in  this  country  might  as  well  pack  up  and 
quit. 

Philip  Merrill 

(Mr.  Merrill  is  president  and  publisher  of 
Capital-Gazette  Newspapers.) 


Short  Takes 

“one  .  .  .  member  of  the  .  .  .  conspiracy 
has  .  .  .  agreed  to  plead  guilty  without 
immunization  .  .  .” — Washington  (D.C.) 
Evening  Star  and  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

.  .  .  the  committee’s  investigation  “is  not 
necessarily  a  witchnut  .  .  .” — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

.  .  .  his  face  was  scared  from  acne. — 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman. 

*  «  * 

...  he  succumbed  to  an  overdoze  of 
medication. — Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 

*  *  « 

Re.  Watergate:  “She  sobviously  feels 
very  deeply  about  this  and  is  quite  up¬ 
set.” — Milwaukee  Journal. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  .  .  .  had  part  of  their  fam¬ 
ily  for  Thanksgiving  dinner. — Marquoketa 
(la.)  Jackson  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

The  vulture  thieves  made  off  with  their 
birds  in  womanlike  fashion  ...  —  Durham 
(N.C.)  Morning  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Teleprompter  to  provide  live  public 
assess. — Nerv  York  Times. 

*  4c  4c 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  ajnusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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WOOD-HOE  IS  SHOWING  THE 
WAY  IN  PRESSROOM  ECOLOGY 
WITH  THESE  PROVEN  CONTRIROTIONS 


I 


I 


INK  MIST  PREVENTION  -  WOOD- 
HOE  ink  mist  prevention  systems 
are  aiready  in  worldwide  use  on 
over  2,000  newspaper  press 
units.  This  patented  system  pre¬ 
vents  ink  mist  from  forming  at 
the  source. 

DUST  REMOVAL-WOOD-HOE 
press  engineering  now  incorpor¬ 
ates  fuliy  integrated  dust  removai 
equipment  that  removes  particies 
as  smail  as  0.5  microns  in  size 
from  the  press  area-weli  below 
established  levels. 

NOISE  SUPPRESSION-Noise 
abatement  materials  and  new  en¬ 
gineering  have  been  built  into 
the  new  WOOD-HOE  press  pack¬ 
age  to  provide  noise  suppression 
in  accordance  with  pressroom 
dictates. 

WOOD-HOE  has, since  1964,  been 
committed  to  the  concept  of  en¬ 
gineering  ecology  systems  and 
folder  enclosures  as  integral  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  press.  On  May  16, 


1973,  these  developments  were 
presented  at  the  ENVIRONMEN¬ 
TAL  73  symposium  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  under  co-sponsorship  with 
A  B  Nohab, where  ieaders  in  the 
internationai  graphic  arts  were 
witness  to  demonstrations  of  the 
advanced  technologies  resulting 
from  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
two  companies. 

Contact  your  WOOD-HOE  repre¬ 
sentative  about  these  significant 
developments.  See  him  in  EX¬ 
HIBIT  BOOTH  625  during  the  45th 
ANPA/RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCE,  June  10-13,  1973 
in  New  Orieans-for  detaiis  of 
the  integrated  ecology  program. 


WOOD -HOE 


688  South  2nd  Street,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  07061 
(201)756-5700 


It  glows 

onyou* 


Media  advertisers  placed 
514,398  lines  of  advertising  in 
The  New  York  Times  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1973— up 
72,849  lines,  or  17  per  cent,  over 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Why  are  more  media  adver¬ 
tisers  investing  so  much  more 
in  The  Times?  Because  The 
Times  puts  them  exactly  where 
they  want  to  be:  in  close  daily 
touch  with  the  key  people  at 
both  agencies  and  accounts  who 
decide  where,  when  and  how 
national  advertising  dollars 
are  allocated. 

The  Times  is  regularly  read  by 
89  per  cent  of  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executives,  74 
per  cent  of  client  executives, 

72  per  cent  of  buying  service 
executives . . .  plus  their  counter¬ 


parts  in  leading  advertising 
centers  the  country  over. 

In  short,  the  very  people  you 
want  your  promotion  to  reach, 
impress  and  convince. 

Come  grow  with  us. 


iNeUr  JJork 

First  in  media  advertising  among  all  U.S.  newspapers. 
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ANPAJRI  meeting  to  focus 
on  daily  use  of  technology 


By  Margaret  Cronin  Fisk 

Modern  newspaper  equipment  will  come 
under  close  scrutiny  at  the  45th  annual 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Research  Institute  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference.  In  addition  to  the 
manufacturer’s  exhibits,  ANPA/RI  has 
put  together  an  array  of  speakers  who 
will  outline  just  how  well  certain  types  of 
equipment  have  worked  for  them. 

The  conference  will  be  held  in  New 
Orleans,  June  10-14.  General  and  work¬ 
shop  sessions  are  held  at  the  Fairmont 
Roosevelt  and  exhibits  are  at  the  River- 
gate  Exhibition  Center. 

Peter  Romano,  director  of  ANPA/RI’s 
production  department,  said  the  theme  of 
the  conference  would  be  the  management 
of  change.  Romano  promised  “the  pro¬ 
gram  sessions  will  offer  a  series  of  candid 
uncompromising  discussions  on  matters  of 
vital  interest  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Romano  also  said  that  this  year,  more 
editorial  personnel  will  be  attending  the 
conference.  Since  the  advent  of  OCR  and 
VDTs  for  editorial  use,  Romano  said, 
there  now  “is  hardly  an  editor  in  the 
country  who  doesn’t  know  about  them.” 

He  added  that  publishers  and  produc¬ 
tion  people  now  consider  it  important  to 
bring  along  editorial  personnel  when  in¬ 
vestigating  the  new’  technology. 

Scheduled  symposium 

To  handle  some  of  these  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel  the  conference  has  scheduled  an 
editorial /newsroom  symposium  on  the 
morning  of  June  13. 

Discussions  leaders  for  this  symposium 
are  John  E.  Leard,  executive  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Din  patch  and 
News  Leader,  and  Joseph  M.  Ungaro, 
managing  editor  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Bulletin. 

The  session  deals  with  the  electronic 
extras  for  the  newsroom  and  how’  to  use 
them  most  effectively.  Discussions  will  in¬ 
clude  VDTs,  OCR,  photocomposition  tech¬ 
niques,  explanation  of  trends  and  de¬ 
velopments,  developing  and  editorial  sys¬ 
tem  and  people  motivation  and  reaction. 
At  one  point  in  the  session  it  will  break 
into  smaller  specific  interest  groups  cover¬ 
ing  VDTs,  OCRs  and  photocomposition. 

The  panel  members,  Romano  said,  are 
all  editorial  personnel  from  papers  that 
are  using  the  new  technology — VDTs, 
OCRs,  photocomp. 

The  panel  members  include:  Roy  L. 
Barron,  managing  editor,  Kankakee  (Ill.) 
Journal;  James  F.  Cooper,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Taylorville.  (Ill.)  Breeze-Courier; 
John  Gallant,  assistant  managing  editor, 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Journal  and  News; 
John  H.  McMillan,  managing  editor,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram;  Miles  P.  Pa- 


trone,  ANPA  Labor  relations  committee; 
Paul  A.  Poorman,  managing  editor,  De¬ 
troit  News;  John  J.  Powers,  managing 
editor.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Josiah 
P.  Rowe,  III,  co-publisher  and  general 
manager,  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free 
Lance-Star;  Watson  S.  Sims,  managing 
editor.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News;  Joseph  W.  Shoquist,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  and  Ter¬ 
ry  G.  Walsh,  assistent  managing  editor, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 

(k>nrurrenl  workshop 

Running  at  the  same  time  as  this  edito¬ 
rial  symposium  will  be  five  concurrent 
w’orkshop  sessions  on  composition,  press 
and  plate,  offset,  mailroom  and  camera 
and  plate  processing. 

The  composition  session,  chaired  by  J. 
M.  Waite  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Specta¬ 
tor  will  discuss  pagination,  classified  sys¬ 
tems,  computers,  mark-up  terminals  and 
new’  approaches  and  goals. 

Discussion  leaders  for  this  w’orkshop 
are:  Perter  Southam,  Jr.,  Pacific  Press, 
Vancouver,  B.C. ;  Donald  Rebholz,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent;  and  W.  C.  Ebersole,  Gainesville 
(Fla.)  Sun. 

The  press  and  plate  w’orkshop  is 
chaired  by  Richard  E.  Palmer,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  Advocate  and  State  Times. 
The  session  will  discuss  direct  printing 
plates,  ink  mist  suppression,  injection 
molding  and  pattern  plates  and  problems 
w’ith  shallow’  relief  printing. 

Others  on  this  panel  are  William  Wein- 
rich,  Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette; 
Irvin  Baird,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times 
and  Star;  John  Darnal,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  John  McGann,  South  Bend 
Tribune. 

The  offset  session  will  deal  with  prepa¬ 
ration  of  markets  for  offset,  ideas  for 
single  and  double  width  offset  users  and 
analysis  of  the  offset  transition.  The 
W’orkshop  is  chaired  by  Edward  R.  Padil¬ 
la,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union.  Others 
leading  the  workshop  are  Ray  Maly,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Jim  Rogers,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian;  Marvin  Kebschull, 
Yokima  (Wash.)  Herald-Republic;  and 
Eric  Ferrat,  La  Voix  De  L’Est,  Granby, 
Quebec,  Canada. 

Mailroom  discussion 

The  mailroom  workshop  will  discuss  in¬ 
serting  and  bundle  distribution,  conveying 
systems,  use  of  manufacturers  and/or  con¬ 
sultants  in  mailroom  expansion  and  new 
top  wrap  applications.  Gene  McDavid  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  will  chair  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  Others  on  the  panel  are  Joe  Fren- 
za,  Houston  Chronicle;  L.  E.  Wilhelm, 
San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury  and  News;  Ray 
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Brow’n,  Montreal  Star;  and  Robert  Geyer, 
New  York  Times. 

The  final  workshop,  on  camera  and 
plate  processing,  will  feature  discussions 
on  high  speed  etchants,  magnesium  vs. 
zinc,  preparing  good  veloxes  and  automat¬ 
ic  film  processors.  Vandye  J.  Forrester,  of 
the  Miami  Herald  w’ill  chair  the  session. 
Other  panelists  are  Clinton  Plummer, 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Newspapers;  Charles 
Felder,  Houston  Post;  and  Fred  Loskamp, 
Washington  Star-News. 

These  sessions  will  run  concurrently 
from  9  a.m.  to  10:30  a.m.  and  then  again 
at  10:45  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  Wednesday, 
June  13. 

On  Tuesday  morning  there  promises  to 
be  a  valuable  session  on  the  operation  of 
new  equipment.  Seven  speakers,  represent¬ 
ing  six  newspapers  w’ill  describe  the  day 
to  day  operations  of  certain  equipment. 
The  session,  called  the  dimensions  of 
change,  is  chaired  by  John  Sacchia, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  New  York. 

The  first  talk,  “Our  integrated  Xylogic 
system,”  is  by  S.  F.  Winterroth,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph. 

Romano  said  that  the  Pantagraph  oper¬ 
ates  a  “total  system”  including  OCR  and 
VDT  for  input. 

Grover  Livingston,  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  then  follow’s  w’ith  a  discussion 
of  the  use  of  OCR  and  VDT  for  news  and 
classified.  Livingston  is  w’ith  the  News 
data  processing  department. 

Gradual  transition 

Romano  said  the  News  is  planning  use 
of  OCR  and  VDT  “in  a  big  w’ay.”  Right 
now,  how’ever,  the  transition  is  gradual, 
he  said. 

Next,  Donald  F.  Wright  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  w’ill  discuss 
“the  pagination  puzzle.”  Wright’s  paper  is 
one  of  nine  that  formed  a  cooperative  and 
contracted  w’ith  IBM  to  provide  a  feasibil¬ 
ity  study  on  full  page  computer  setting. 
The  feasibility  study  has  recently  been 
completed. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  direct  printing 
and  pattern  plates  w’ill  then  be  discussed 
by  Frank  J.  Stanezak  of  the  ANPA/RI 
staff. 

Robert  Moyer,  director  of  production 
for  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  will  report 
that  paper’s  experiments  w’ith  photopoly¬ 
mer  plates.  Romano  said  that  the  Times 
has  experimented  with  Hercules,  Letter- 
flex  and  Dynaflex,  finally  deciding  on  Her¬ 
cules. 

Pattern  plates  will  again  be  discussed 
by  James  A.  Keeley,  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald.  Romano  said  the  Herald  had  de¬ 
cided  that  the  paper  couldn’t  “live  with 
direct  printing  speeds  or  cost.”  Keeley 
will  run  down  the  Miami  experience  with 
multiple  plates  and  time  per  plate. 

Napp  plate  operation 

Tom  L.  Williams,  of  the  Davenport 
(low’a)  Times-Democrat  will  report  on 
operation  of  the  Napp  plate  w’hich  is  now 
being  manufactured  by  Lee  Enterprises, 
{Continued  on  page  16) 
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Composition  Systems,  Inc. 

Compugraphic  Co . 

Compuscan  Co . 

Consolidated  International 

Corp.  . 

Copystar  Div.,  Hamada  Printing 

Press  of  America  . 

Crabtree  Vickers,  Inc. 
Custom-Bilt  Machinery 

Cutler-Hammer  . 

DACOM,  Inc.  . 

Dahlgren  Manuf.  Co.,  Inc. 

Datatype  Corp . 

Di-Acro  Houdaille  . 

Didde-Glaser,  Inc . 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dixieplate,  Inc.  . 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co. 


Acme  Visible  Records,  Inc.  1515 

Addressograph-Multigraph 

Corp.  .  1201 

Advanced  Keyboarding  Systems  103 

A. T.  &TCo .  543 

Autologic,  Inc.  .  136 

Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.  .  1025 

Baldwin-Gegenheimers  Corp.  .  937 

Ball  Metal  &  Chemical  Co.  525 

Beach  Manufacturing  Co.  Ill 

Berkey  Technical  .  431 

Bridgeport  Engravers  Supply  Co.  1519 

Brooks  and  Perkins  .  7 

B.  H.  Bunn  Co. .  133 

Capital  Tool  &  Manufacturing 

Company  .  1325 

Chesley  F.  Carlson,  Co.  728 

Chemco  Photoproducts  337 


COMPANY 

NA><1E 


BOOTH 

NUMBER 


COMPANY 

NAME 


BOOTH 

NUMBER 


COMPANY 

NAME 


BOOTH 

NUMBER 


E.  I.  Dupont  De  Nemours  &  Co.  236 


Durolith  Corp. 

Dyna-Flex  Corp. . 

Eastman  Kodak,  Co. 

ECRM,  Inc.  . 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Inc. 
Electronic  Design  &  Services, 
Inc . 


1330 

825 

601 

1001 

1441 


Electronic  Systems  Engineering 
Co.  . 


Enviro  Air  Cleaning  Systems, 

Inc.  . 

Ferrag 

Fincor  . 

Goss,  MGD  Graphic  Systems 
W.  R.  Grace  Co.  (Letterflex 

Div.)  . 

Graphic  Systems,  Inc. 


1527 

930 

930 

930 


637 

925 
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(  rni^  _  ^^eading  equipment 
manufacturers  and 


distributors  exhibit 
at  ANPA/RI  conference 
in  New  Orleans. . . 


COMPANY  BOOTH 

NAME  NUMBER 

Ground  Equipment 
Manufacturing  Co.  1524 

George  R.  Hall,  Inc.  1432 

Hammond  Machinery  Building, 

Inc.  .  1510 

Harris-Intertype  Corp.  1125 

Hazeltine  Corp .  1 525 

Hendrix  Electronics,  Inc.  1133 

Hercules,  Inc .  325 

IBM  Corp .  1225 

Iconico  Control,  Inc.  53 

Idab  of  America,  Inc.  1125 

Imperial  Metal  &  Chemical  Co.  1334 
Inland  Newspaper  Machine, 

Corp.  .  1241 

JA-Made  .  I 

Kara-Kount  .  1228 

Kenro  Corp.  .  331 
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COMPANY  BOOTH 

NAME  NUMBER 

King  Press,  Div.  American 
Type  Founders,  Co.  114 

Koenig  &  Bauer  Canada  Ltd.  30 
Korthe  Engineer  937 

Lectro  Midwest  1512 

Lincoln-St.  Louis  (Div. 

McNeil  Corp.)  1430 

Log-E  Ironies,  Inc .  334 

Logican  Inc.  .  125 

Ludlow  Typographic  Co.  28 

MCI  Communications  Corp.  58 

Malt  Keyboard  Dynamics,  Inc.  1428 

Master  Sales  &  Services  Corp.  901 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  531 

Mid-States  Steel  &  Wire 

Packaging  Systems  1431 

Mid-West  Publishing  Supply  937 

Mona  Industries,  Inc.  112 

197,3 


COMPANY 

NAME 


NUMBER 

BOOTH 


Hans  Mueller  Corp.  425 

Muirhead,  Inc.  1535 

NAPP  1037 

N  &  L  Enterprises .  32 

National  Bundle  Tyer  Co.  725 

National  Machine  Co.  1341 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Co.  434 

Newspaper  Electronic  Corp.  6 

Newspaper  Equipment  Co.  51 

Nolan-Jampol,  Inc. .  937 

NuArc  Co.,  Inc. .  1434 

C.  K.  Optical  Co.,  Inc.  1517 

Pako  Corp.  .  1530 

Peripheral  Graphics,  Inc.  II 

Photon,  Inc.  .  501 

(Continued  on  page  15) 


Gaps  in  crime  reporting 
are  noted  at  symposium 


By  Edward  M.  Swietnicki 

A  district  attorney  wants  newspapers  to 
run  lists  of  missing  bail  bond  jumpers.  A 
reporter  wants  his  city  desk  to  give  him 
more  time  for  investigative  reporting.  A 
civil  liberties  expert  wants  to  see  more 
“human  interest”  stories  on  how  criminals 
were  led  down  the  path  of  crime.  What 
happens  after  “mass”  arrests,  asks  a 
writer. 

These  were  some  of  the  ideas  voiced 
when  the  first  national  symposium  on 
crime  and  the  media  brought  together  150 
newsmen,  students,  police  officers,  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  teachers  in  the  criminal 
justice  field.  The  two  day  conference,  held 
May  31  and  June  1  in  New  York,  was 
sponsored  by  John  Jay  College  for  Crimi¬ 
nal  Justice,  the  so-called  “college  for 
cops.” 

Professor  Flora  Rheta  Schreiber,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  and  author  of  the 
current  best-selling  book,  “Sybil,”  served 
as  conference  chairman  and  said  the  pio¬ 
neer  event  was  designed  to  “explore  the 
interaction  of  crime  and  the  way  it  is 
reported  and  interpreted  by  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio  and  television.” 

There  was  interaction  too. 

At  one  morning  session  a  Philadelphia 
reporter  had  just  finished  telling  the  audi¬ 
ence  about  the  months  of  work  and  the 
use  of  a  computer  to  do  a  thorough  job  of 
investigative  reporting  on  the  city’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  handling  indictments.  A  veteran 
police  sergeant  arose  and  held  aloft  a 
copy  of  a  morning  newspaper  with  the 
headline  “Muslim  Cons/Kill  2.”  The  police 
officer  yelled,  “You  don’t  say  Catholic 
cons,  Jewish  cons  or  Protestant  cons  so 
why  do  (the  press)  do  this  with  one 
headline  and  actually  make  things  worse 
for  everyone?” 

Tensions  in  jail 

Although  some  old  line  police  officers 
were  critical  of  the  role  of  the  press  in 
covering  crime  news  and  the  police  de¬ 
partment,  the  conference  mood  was  gener¬ 
ally  favorable  to  the  media. 

James  Fyfe,  a  police  sergeant  studying 
for  a  doctorate  degree  at  the  School  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  State  University  in 
Albany,  summed  it  up  this  way:  “The 
Watergate  affair  has  tempered  my  feel¬ 
ings  toward  the  press.  The  press  does 
have  a  function.”  And  New  York  City 
Correction  Commissioner  Benjamin  Mal¬ 
colm  admitted  that  his  agency — ^biggest  of 
its  kind  in  the  nation  since  it  deals  with 
90,000  prisoners  a  year — suffered  from  “a 
monumental  credibility  gap”  until  “we 
opened  all  doors  to  the  press.” 

Still,  he  believes,  the  media  can  do 
more.  “Despite  our  liberal  inmate  inter¬ 
view  policy,  the  press  has  not  stampeded 
to  the  cellblocks  to  interview  inmates. 
Most  reporters  have  not  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  as  often  as  we 
thought  when  we  first  relaxed  the  rules. 

“Most  interviews  granted  have  been 
with  a  small  selected  group  of  highly 


vocal  individuals  whose  cases  have  re¬ 
ceived  front  page  treatment.  There  have 
been  few  interviews  concerning  the  pa¬ 
thetic  cases  of  inmates  who  may  have 
been  unjustly  trapped  in  the  judicial 
whirlpool.  Most  inmates  appear  content  to 
know  the  policy  exist. 

“Few  have  ventured  forward  to  request 
they  be  interviewed.  In  many  instances 
newspapers  have  been  content  to  print 
letters  rather  than  send  a  reporter  to  do 
an  interview.”  The  guardian  of  New  York 
City’s  most  famous  institution.  The 
Tombs,  stressed  his  agency’s  new  liberal 
policy  (inmates  are  even  permitted  to 
make  telephone  calls)  has  “Contributed  in 
its  own  way  to  lessening  tensions  in  our 
jails.” 

Newsmen  at  the  symposium  however, 
were  firm  in  detailing  the  frustrations, 
the  headaches  and  the  problems  they  still 
face  in  extracting  legitimate  information 
from  official  sources  and  agencies  in  the 
criminal  justice  field,  from  the  silent  desk 
sergeant  at  the  precinct  station  house  to 
the  “unavailable  for  comment”  clerk  of 
the  highest  judge.  This  side  of  the  law 
enfoixement  coin  was  presented  by  report¬ 
ers  David  Burnham  of  the  New  York 
Times;  James  B.  Steele  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer;  Chris  Borgen,  investigative 
crime  news  specialist  for  WCBS-TV;  and 
Donald  Singleton  and  James  Ryan  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Stor>'  idea  killed 

Singleton,  who  has  written  articles  on 
prison  and  jail  life,  said  it  still  can  take  a 
month  or  so  to  get  an  official  autopsy 
report  and  “In  the  criminal  justice  system 
public  officials  abuse  privileges  and  keep 
information  back.”  They  also  strike  back, 
he  said.  He  recalled  how  he  wanted  to  do 
a  series  of  articles  on  who  parks  illegally 
in  the  city  and  he  even  took  photographs 
showing  cars  of  judges  and  police  officers 
in  violation.  An  editor  killed  the  feature 
idea.  Singleton  said,  “I  was  told  we  would 
be  hassled  by  the  police — our  drivers,  our 
company  delivery  trucks  etc.  would  be 
ticketed.” 

Burnham,  the  reporter  who  disclosed 
the  police  practice  of  sleeping  on  duty 
(“cooping”)  in  1968  and  1969,  believes  the 
news  media  don’t  cover  the  district  attor¬ 
ney’s  office  sufficiently. 

“Very  seldom  does  the  press  pick  up  a 
case  unless  it’s  announced  by  the  district 
attorney.  This  is  incredible  power.  District 
attorneys  can  influence  a  grand  jury.  The 
district  attorneys  run  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Many  judges  have  abdicated  their 
power  here.  Police  are  afraid  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney.  We  have  not  done  enough 
coverage  of  the  district  attorneys  offices,” 
the  40-year-old  reporter,  a  former  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  President’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Justice,  said. 

Ryan  called  for  development  of  a 


“friendly  adversary  relationship,”  a  “cops 
and  reporters”  approach,  toward  improve¬ 
ment  of  getting  police  news. 

Steele  outlined  in  detail  how  a  computer 
analysis  of  handling  of  1,034  indictments 
during  1971  in  Philadelphia  provided  a 
wealth  of  information  and  conclusions 
about  criminal  justice  in  that  city.  (E&P, 
March  10) 

Sample  conclusions:  Persons  under  30 
who  commit  a  violent  crime  are  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  sent  to  jail  than  persons  over  30; 
blacks  are  more  likely  to  be  found  guilty 
of  the  major  charge  against  them  i*"  the 
crime  victim  is  white  rather  than  b.ack; 
and  a  robber  is  more  likely  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  than  a  rapist. 

The  seven  part  series  this  year  by 
Steele  and  Donald  L.  Bartlett  has  given 
Steele  a  new  idea.  He  suggests  “Com¬ 
puters  are  very  helpful  when  you’re 
dealing  with  masses  of  available  informa¬ 
tion.  The  whole  question  of  tax  assess¬ 
ments  in  cities  is  suited  for  computer 
study.  .4ssessments  seem  to  be  higher  in 
declining  urban  areas  than  in  stable  white 
areas.” 

Borgen,  a  former  New  York  City  police 
officer  who  holds  19  citations,  told  the 
symposium  audience  “the  news  media  can 
reduce  crime  by  informing  the  citizenry 
about  crime.  Our  job  is  to  educate  and 
inform  and  report.  We’re  weak  on  ‘white 
collar’  crime — the  stock  manipulator,  the 
guy  who  steals  a  person’s  life  savings.” 

Reducing  crime? 

Can  the  news  media  reduce  crime  and 
violence?  Does  the  news  media  encourage 
criminals? 

This  theme  was  tossed  about  during  the 
two  day  symposium.  The  questions  weren’t 
entirely  answered,  summed  up  Richard  H. 
Ward,  dean  of  students  at  John  Jay  Col¬ 
lege  and  chairman  of  a  panel  discussion 
on  the  topic. 

Panel  participants  included  David  Pat¬ 
rick  Geary,  a  former  police  chief  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  Oregon  and  California  who  is  now 
a  professor  in  criminal  justice  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin;  William  J.  Vanden 
Heuvel,  who  sought  unsuccessfully  this 
week  to  unseat  Manhattan  district  attor¬ 
ney  Frank  J.  Hogan  in  a  Democratic  pri¬ 
mary  race;  Richard  Heffner,  professor  of 
communications  and  public  policy  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University;  Franklin  Zimring,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School  and  Michael  Juviler,  an  assis¬ 
tant  district  attorney  in  charge  of  appeals 
for  New  York  City. 

He  has  a  list 

Juviler  suggested  that  newspapers 
could  help  law  enforcement  by  publishing 
lists  of  major  bail  bond  jumpers  and  their 
last  known  address.  At  present  in  New 
York  there  are  1,100  court  bench  war¬ 
rants  out  for  defendants  who  have  been 
indicted  on  felony  charges  and  who  have 
failed  to  show  in  court  since  January 
1972.  “We  can  start  by  picking  out  the 
most  dangerous  crimes  they’re  charged 
with — like  armed  robbery  and  rape — and 
enlist  community  support  for  their  appre¬ 
hension  through  publication  of  their 
names  and  addresses. 

Zimring  observed  that  whenever  Chica- 
{Continued  on  page  28) 
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Three  publishers  to  judge  E&P 
exhibit  contest  at  ANPA/RI 

Three  newspaper  executives  have  been  cates  at  the  opening  of  the  Tuesday  ses- 


named  to  serve  on  the  panel  of  judges  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  second  annual 
competition  to  select  the  most  outstanding 
exhibits  at  the  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Conference. 

The  judging  will  take  place  on  Sunday 
(June  10)  at  the  Rivergate  Exhibition 
Hall  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  the  win¬ 
ners  will  be  presented  plaques  and  certifi- 


Exhihitors 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Harold  M.  Pitman  Co.  1327 

Portage  Newspaper  Supply  Co.  1231 
Newspaper  Production  101 

Rapistan  .  52 

Rayne  Industries,  Inc.  64 

Reilly-Lake  Shore  Graphics  215 

Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  Inc.  1237 

Richmond  Graphic  Systems  29 

Rochester  Institute  School  of 

Printing  &  Graphic  Arts  110 

Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing, 

Inc .  1427 

John  W.  Seybold  &  Associates  1537 
Shaffstall  Equipment,  Inc.  1521 

S.  I.  Handling  Systems,  Inc.  1534 

Sheridan  .  1125 

Signode  .  15 

Singer,  Graphic  Systems  1138 


EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER  for  June 


sion  by  Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher  and 
editor  of  E&P.  Winners  will  be  announced 
in  the  June  16  Production  Conference  Is¬ 
sue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

The  judges  are:  Richard  H.  Blacklidge, 
publisher,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  past 
chairman  of  ANPA;  Joe  D.  Smith,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town 
Talk,  pastpresident,  SNPA;  and  Richard 


Sta-Hi  Corp.  1425 

Star  Graphic  Systems  731 

Stepper  Associates  123 

Systems  Developing  Corp.  140 

Taft  Contracting  Co.,  Inc.  1429 

Tal-Star  Computer  Systems,  Inc.  1337 

Tasope  Co.  .  828 

Tepco  .  14 

Tingue,  Brown  &  Co. .  1532 

Transilwrap  Co.  of  Missouri  9 

Treck  Photographies,  Inc.  17 

Univac,  Div.  of  Sperry  Rand  .  1 538 

Vandercook  &  Sons,  Inc. 

(Illinois  Tool  Works)  116 

Varisystems  Corp . 201 

Versatec  Co.  1533 

Victor  Graphics  System  12 

Video  Graphics,  Inc.  2 

Gordon  Wahls  Company  109 

Western  Litho  Plate  & 

Supply  Co.  837 

Wood-Flong  .  22 

Wood  Industries,  Inc.  625 

»,  1973 


Richard  C.  Sfaala 


C.  Steele,  president  and  publisher,  Wor¬ 
cester,  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette,  past 
president,  ANPA  Research  Institute. 

The  panel  will  select  winners  in  three 
categories:  island  exhibits  of  1,000  square 
feet  and  over;  island  exhibits  of  under 
1,000  square  feet;  and  non-island  exhibits. 
Points  will  be  given  for  general  appear¬ 
ance,  originality,  product  presentation  and 
demonstration,  exhibit  personnel,  lighting 
and  effects,  literature  distribution,  and 
other  factors. 

A  First  Prize  plaque  and  a  Certificate 
of  Merit  will  be  presented  in  each  classifi¬ 
cation. 


Magistrate  threatens 
paper  with  contempt 

Berks  County,  Pennsylvania  magistrate 
Wallace  Wagonseller  has  threatened  to 
hold  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times  in  con¬ 
tempt  for  publishing  a  photograph  of  a 
murder  defendant  outside  the  magistrate’s 
office  May  25.  Wagonseller  said  he  had 
ordered  that  no  pictures  be  taken  outside 
the  courtroom. 

The  defendant  is  charged  with  the 
April  abduction  and  slaying  of  an  18 
year-old  boy.  He  had  surrendered  and 
signed  a  confession. 

After  the  photo  was  published,  the  pub¬ 
lic  defender,  moved  to  bring  contempt 
charges  against  the  paper.  He  failed  to 
get  a  dismissal. 

Globe-Times  publisher  Donald  S.  Taylor 
termed  the  magistrate’s  action  “an  absurd 
attempt  to  curb  the  press  in  the  name  of 
the  Sixth  Amendment.”  He  said  the  paper 
will  not  concede  that  the  magistrate  has 
the  right  to  restrict  press  coverage  out¬ 
side  his  building. 

He  also  said  the  paper  rejects  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  photo  will  prejudice  a 
future  Berks  County  jury. 

Named  by  the  magistrate  are  the  pa¬ 
per,  Taylor,  and  John  Strohmeyer,  a  re¬ 
porter  and  editor. 
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Production  meeting 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


the  paper’s  parent  company.  Romano  said 
it  was  unusual  for  ANPA/RI  to  have  a 
manufacturer  speaking  at  the  production 
management  conference.  But,  he  added, 
Times-Democrat  personnel  are  “the  only 
people  who  could  speak  with  authority”  on 
the  use  of  the  plate. 

The  conference  opening  session,  9:30 
a.m.  Monday,  will  deal  with  newspaper 
growth  and  newsprint  demands,  new’spa- 
per  fire  protection  and  prevention,  envi¬ 
ronmental  control  and  advertising  materi¬ 
als. 

Economist  Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  will  project 
what  problems  newspapers  may  face  in 
the  next  decade  regarding  new'sprint. 

The  closing  session  Thursday  will  be  an 
“action  line”  session.  The  session  “will 
emphasize  the  interrelationship  of  the 
technological  decisions  with  the  economic 
factors  and  technology;  the  geometry  of 
change — the  human  equation;  the  evalua¬ 
tion-selection  purchasing  of  change;  the 
cost  iceberg;  let  the  buyer  beware  and 
implementation  and  management  of 
change. 

Rivergate  exhibitions 

While  the  general  and  workshop  ses¬ 
sions  are  taking  place  at  the  Fairmont 
Roosevelt,  about  125  manufacturers  will 
be  exhibiting  at  the  Rivergate  Exhibition 
Center  further  down  the  block. 

Romano  said  that,  in  terms  of  space 
occupied  by  exhibitors,  this  is  the  “biggest 
production  management  conference  in  his¬ 
tory.”  The  entire  Rivergate  including 
meeting  rooms  as  well  as  exhibit  center 
will  be  covered  with  exhibitors  (See  map 
page  12-14). 

A  list  of  some  of  the  exhibitors  and 
their  exhibits  follows. 

Star  Graphic  Systems.  Daily  production 
of  various  sections  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph  will  be  the  prima¬ 
ry  feature  of  this  exhibit.  Typesetting 
production  will  demonstrate  the 
Star/Xylogics  Copy  Processing  system  as 
well  as  the  CompStar  191  phototypeset¬ 
ting  machine.  Star  will  simulate  actual 
Pantagrraph  production  procedures  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  paper’s  front  and  opinion 
pages  plus  a  full  stock  market  section 
each  day  from  AP  wire. 

MGD  Graphic  Systems.  A  two-unit  Goss 
Community  press  will  print  a  company 
newspaper  during  the  show.  In  addition 
the  Metro-reader  OCR  and  the  Metro-set 
phototypesetter  will  be  shown  publicly  for 
the  first  time  and  used  in  the  paper’s 
production.  A  Goss-Ferag  conveyor  and 
stacker  will  be  used  to  handle  the  eight- 
page  tabloid  paper. 

Automix  Keyboards.  AKI  input  systems 
ranging  from  computer-oriented  keyboard 
to  paper  and  magnetic  tape  driven  VDT’s 
will  be  exhibited. 

Harris-Intertype.  The  display  includes  a 
Harris  N-1650  double-width  press,  the 
Harris  2500  editorial  input  system,  the 
Harris  2200  video  layout  system  and  Har¬ 
ris  Fototronic  TxT  output  capability.  Also 


visitors  will  be  able  to  see  editorial  and 
advertising  copy  generated  on  several  vid¬ 
eo  terminals  of  three  different  types.  An 
IDAB  conveyor  line  and  a  Sheridan  DS 
24P  newspaper  stuffing  machine  will  com¬ 
plete  the  post-press  section  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit. 

Hammond  Machinery  Builders.  Ham¬ 
mond  will  demonstrate  its  work  in  the 
development  of  a  dust  collection  system 
for  the  half-page  folder  of  Goss  presses. 

Brooks  &  Perkins.  Four  B  &  P  saddles, 
in  different  lock-up  configurations  for 
some  of  the  different  types  of  thin  plates, 
will  be  introduced. 

Eastman  Kodak.  Kodak  Products  to  be 
exhibited  include  the  Versamat  film  proc¬ 
essor,  the  Ektamatic  processor.  Photo¬ 
typesetting  RC  paper,  PMT  paper  prod¬ 
ucts,  PMT  metal  litho  plate  and  other 
photographic  materials. 

National  Bundle  Tyer.  A  complete 
range  of  mailroom  bundling  machines  will 
be  displayed,  including  the  Saxmayer  sys¬ 
tems  new  Model  S-2430. 

Mona  Industries.  MAG-ETCH-DE,  a 
new  single  solution  powderless  magnesi¬ 
um  etching  additive  will  be  exhibited.  The 
MAG-ETCH-DE  is  biodegradable,  and  is 
designed  to  perform  both  deep  etching  in 
horizontal  etching  machines  and  very  high 
speed  etching  in  the  Micro-Dyne  vertical 
etching  machine. 

Dow  Chemical.  Dowetch  Deadline  30,  a 
new  magnesium  direct  plate  printing  proc¬ 
ess  will  be  featured. 

ECRM.  Model  5100  OCR  page-reading 
system,  using  proprietary  laser  technolo¬ 
gy,  will  be  shown.  The  company  intro¬ 
duced  Model  5100  in  March. 

Dahlgren  Manufacturing.  A  mock-up  of 
a  letterpress  will  be  used  to  demonstrate 
the  Dahlgren  direct  lithography  system. 
Direct  lithography  uses  offset  plates  on 
letterpress  through  a  dampening  process. 

King  Press.  The  Daily  King  web  offset 
press  will  be  on  display.  The  press  is 
designed  for  newspapers  of  10-30,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

Shaff stall  Equipment.  The  MTS  20,  a 
cartridge  loaded  minitape  system,  will  be 
displayed.  The  system  is  used  with  com¬ 
puters,  editing  terminals  and  photo¬ 
typesetting  machines.  It  includes  two  in¬ 
dependently  controlled  tape  drives,  a  tape 
unit  controller  and  a  power  supply,  all 
housed  in  a  cabinet. 

Korthe  Engineering.  The  new  First 
Break  Indication  console  panel  and  the 
Cookset  Automatic  Lift  Off  Detector  will 
be  displayed.  The  console  panel  indicates 
where  the  break  is  on  the  press. 

Kenro  Corp.  The  Mark  II  family  of 
cameras  will  be  displayed.  The  Mark  II 
camera  is  a  light-integrated  vertical  cam¬ 
era  equipped  with  solid  state  timing.  It  as¬ 
sures  quality  control  for  automatic  proc¬ 
essing.  The  cameras  exhibited  are  the 
V243  Vertical  Process  Camera  and  the 
Kenro  Copy  meter. 

Letterflex.  The  new  dry  development 
System  135  and  System  290  will  be 
demonstrated.  The  dry  development  sys¬ 
tem  uses  an  air  stream  to  develop  plates 
after  exposure. 

Hans  Mueller.  The  company’s  227  News¬ 
paper  Stuffing  Machine,  the  Counter 
Stacker  Model  231,  the  K  &  J  three  way 
deflector  and  4104  programmer  will  be  in 
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operation.  The  2356  Saddle  Stitcher  will 
also  be  on  display. 

Stepper  Associates.  Flat  Tie,  a  machine 
capable  of  assembling  a  900  page  newspa¬ 
per,  will  be  introduced. 

Compugraphic.  Mag-Set,  a  new  magnet¬ 
ic  tape  casset  option  for  CompuWriters, 
will  be  on  display.  In  addition  a  new 
character  display  option  for  its  CG  7200 
will  be  exhibited. 

Ball  Metal  and  Chemical.  The  latest  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Micro-Dyne  vertical  etcher 
will  be  displayed.  Ball  will  unveil  an  auto¬ 
mated  direct  printing  plate  processing 
unit  that  facilitates  lock-up  on  Ball  sad¬ 
dles.  The  new  Ball  magnesium  plate.  Ball 
Micro-Mag,  will  also  be  exhibited. 


Oregon  publisher  feels 
tight  newsprint  supply 

Shortage  of  newsprint  could  lead  to  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  size  and  content  of 
U.S.  newspapers,  Philip  N.  Bladine,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  McMinnville  (Ore.)  News- 
Register  and  former  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Oregon  Industries  told  his  news¬ 
paper’s  readers. 

The  allocation  of  newsprint  to  the  Tu- 
alatin-Yamhill  Press  Inc.,  which  prints 
the  News-Register  and  a  dozen  other 
weekly  papers  in  northwestern  Oregon, 
and  which  is  owned  by  the  McMinnville 
publisher  together  with  publishers  of 
newspapers  in  Hillsboro  and  Forest 
Grove,  is  not  sufficient  to  complete  the 
current  calendar  year,  Bladine  said. 

“Based  on  currrent  consumption,  sup¬ 
plies  would  be  depleted  at  the  TYP  plant 
in  Hillsboro  early  in  November,”  Bladine 
said. 

The  only  way  to  insure  that  papers 
currently  being  produced  at  the  Hillsboro 
plant  w’ould  continue  to  print  through  the 
end  of  the  year  is  to  ration  newsprint,  he 
said.  He  indicated  some  of  the  following 
moves  as  a  result: 

— cutting  back  some  pages  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year; 

— tighter  editing  and  elimination  of 
some  types  of  news; 

— conversion  to  a  narrower  width  pa¬ 
per,  which  would  bring  a  14  percent  sav¬ 
ing  in  tonnage  with  a  news  content  cut  in 
proportion. 

Bladine  cited  increasing  costs,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  hikes  in  labor,  raw  material  and 
freight  charges,  together  with  the  tight 
newsprint  supply  from  mills  already  oper¬ 
ating  at  capacity  as  reasons  for  the  pos¬ 
sible  moves. 


Paris  honors  ANPA 

The  American  Newspaper  Publisher 
Association  has  been  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  City  of  Paris  (France)  in 
recognition  of  the  association’s  leadership 
in  the  field  of  international  friendship  and 
cooperation  between  the  press  of  the  two 
countries.  The  medal  was  presented  to 
Stanford  Smith,  president  of  AN  A  A  in 
ceremonies  at  the  Paris  City  Hall  on  May 
18. 
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1973  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  daily 
newspaper  markets;  1973 
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tail  sales,  and  income;  ex¬ 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Mark  Mehler 

MORE  WORK  THAN  PLAY 


Help  Wanted — Weekly  newspaper  needs  feature 
writer,  general  assignment  reporter.  Must  be  dedi¬ 
cated.  Prefer  someone  with  experience  or  recent 
graduate  with  general  reporting  background.  Begin 
immediately. 

«  «  « 

George  Padgett,  editor  of  the  weekly 
Messenger  in  Clemson,  South  Carolina, 
would  like  to  clear  up  a  few  misconcep¬ 
tions  about  weekly  newspaper  work. 
“Many  journalists  seem  to  have  the  misin¬ 
formed  notion  that  working  on  a  weekly  is 
non-professional,  non-challenging,  and 
lacking  in  the  excitement  and  glamour  of 
a  daily  . . .  which  is  pure  bunk.” 

Padgett  directs  his  message  both  to 
working  daily  journalists  and  J-students 
“who  believe  the  old  picture  of  the  weekly 
editor  hooking  paragraphs  over  coffee  in 
the  morning  and  w'riting  editorials  on  the 
golf  course  in  the  afternoon.”  He  scoffs  at 
the  myths  that  lead  out-of-work  newsmen 
to  seek  weekly  jobs  as  last  resorts. 

“The  weekly  staffer  works  long  hours 
for  what  sometimes  seems  like  no  pay,”  he 
says,  “but  has  the  variety  of  experiences 
the  likes  of  which  the  daily  reporter  may 
never  have.” 

“For  example,”  he  continues,  “take  my¬ 
self  ...  in  the  last  year.  I’ve  written 
straight  news,  features,  opinion  columns, 
question-answer  columns,  conducted  inter¬ 
views,  and  covered  every  sort  of  story 
imaginable  .  .  .  including  city  and  county 
government,  fires,  accidents,  courts, 
sports,  beauty  pageants,  and  rock  con¬ 
certs.  In  addition,  like  most  weekly 
staffers.  I’ve  served  as  photographer,  copy 
editor,  headline  writer,  ad  salesman, 
proofreader,  and  even  typesetter.  On  slack 
days.  I’ve  had  occasion  to  lay  out  pages, 
process  offset  plates,  and  stuff  and  deliver 
papers.” 

He  talks  of  the  opportunity  on  weeklies 
to  do  more  demanding  in-depth  coverage 
of  events.  Such  as,  informing  readers 
what  the  passage  of  a  sewer  bond  refer¬ 
endum  will  do  to  local  taxes;  or  how  a 
zoning  ordinance  will  affect  a  reader  per¬ 
sonally  when  the  road  in  front  of  his 
home  is  widened. 

Plenty  of  glamour 

As  far  as  the  glamour  and  excitement 
is  concerned,  Padgett  claims  there  is  no 
dearth  of  those  qualities.  “A  roster  of  my 
assignments  over  the  past  year  include 
such  events  as  speeches  by  U.S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Strom  Thurmond  and  Congressman 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Dom,  a  plane 
crash,  worker  walkout,  and  rock  concert 
which  drew  over  10,000  fans  ...  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  unusual  stories  like  having  break¬ 
fast  at  sunrise  with  prisoners  at  the  coun¬ 
ty  prison  camp,  and  visiting  tenant  homes 
for  stories  on  substandard  housing.” 

He  mentions  another  role  of  the  weekly 
journalist:  public  figure.  “I’ve  been  called 
on  to  speak  before  local  organizations, 
lecture  to  students,  conduct  plant  tours, 
serve  as  judge  in  local  contests  .  .  .  you 
never  know  what  they  will  ask  you  to  do 
next.” 

He  concludes:  “If  it’s  a  straight  forty- 


hour  work  week  you  want  or  the  special¬ 
ized  routine  of  covering  one  beat,  you’re 
probably  better  off  on  a  daily,”  he  says, 
not  making  daily  work  sound  too  attrac¬ 
tive,  although  he  concedes  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  may  appeal  to  family 
men. 

“If  you’re  currently  on  a  daily  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  a  little  restless  or  tired  of 
the  same  old  routine  ...  or  if  you’re  a 
graduate  looking  for  some  broad,  solid 
experience,  the  weekly  may  be  the  an¬ 
swer.” 

Following  his  graduation  from  Murray 
State  (Ky.)  University  with  a  master’s 
degree  in  1971  (he  attended  the  school  as 
an  undergraduate  as  well),  Padgett  took 
his  own  advice. 

After  a  brief  stretch  in  the  service,  he 
joined  the  bi-weekly  Seneca  (S.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  reporter,  and  after  about  8 
months  there,  was  transferred  to  the  com¬ 
pany-owned  Messenger  as  editor  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1972. 

He  has  no  plans  to  leave  the  weekly 
field.  “I  like  it  here  just  fine,”  he  states, 
firmly. 

• 

Miami  Beach  weekly 
acquired  by  Panax 

The  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Times,  a 
weekly  that  publishes  every  Friday,  has 
been  acquired  by  Panax  Corporation,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

The  Times  becomes  Panax’s  44th  news¬ 
paper  and  the  first  in  the  south.  John  P. 
McGoff,  president  of  Panax,  stated  that 
the  company  was  looking  at  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  south  and  far  west  in  its  quest 
to  broaden  its  holdings. 

The  Times  was  founded  in  1927  as  the 
Miami  Beach  Democrat.  Publisher  J.  H. 
Wendler  changed  the  paper’s  name  in 
1930  and  his  son  James  P.  Wendler  took 
over  the  management  of  the  business  in 
1945  upon  the  death  of  his  father.  He  will 
continue  as  publisher  under  Panax’s  own¬ 
ership. 

Panax  president’s  brother,  Daniel 
McGoff,  has  been  a  long-time  resident  of 
Miami  Beach  and  owns  an  apartment 
building  on  Collins  Ave.  He  is  also  region¬ 
al  manager  for  Panax  Shipping  Ltd. 

• 

Buys  three  weeklies 

Clifton  Camp,  former  publisher  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening 
Independent,  has  acquired  Sumter  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  Bushnell,  Florida.  Camp  re¬ 
tired  from  the  St.  Petersburg  papers  in 
March.  At  the  time  he  was  vicepresident 
for  administration  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  firm.  Sumter  Publications 
publishes  three  weeklies  with  a  combined 
circulation  in  excess  of  9,000. 


Parry  Morgan 


Morgan  joins  Landmark 
as  executive  editor 

Perry  Morgan,  editor  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  Ledger  Star  and 
Virginian  Pilot. 

Morgan,  46,  is  a  former  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  afternoon  Ledger  Star.  He 
will  assume  his  new  duties  September  3. 
At  the  same  time,  he  will  become  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Ledger  Star  and  the 
morning  Virgpnian  Pilot. 

As  executive  editor  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  Morgan  succeeds  William  F.  Fitzpa¬ 
trick  whose  assignment  in  a  recent  Land¬ 
mark  reorganization  was  broadened  to  in¬ 
clude  responsibility  for  news  and  editorial 
functions  of  all  Landmark  newspapers. 

These  include  the  Ledger  Star,  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  Pilot,  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily 
News  and  the  Greensboro  Record,  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  the  Roanoke 
World  News  and  Landmark’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau. 


Editor-in-chief 

Wes  Izzard  has  been  named  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Amarillo  Globe  Newspapers. 
He  had  been  editor  of  the  Daily  News. 
Mrs.  Bonnie  Merriman,  who  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Globe  Times,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor  in  charge  of  the 
afternoon  editions  and  Paul  Timmon, 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  was 
named  associate  editor  in  charge  of  morn¬ 
ing  editions. 

The  reorganization  follows  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  H.  Thompson,  editor  of 
the  Globe  Times,  who  will  become  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Wichita  State 
University. 

• 

Ad  rates  raised 

Effective  August  1,  1973,  the  line  rate 
of  the  Waxahachie  (Tex.)  Daily  Light 
will  be  increased  from  11  cents  to  12 
cents,  reports  Donald  L.  Coppedge,  co¬ 
publisher. 
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Shape  of  plants  to  come: 
circular  news-comp  shop 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 


A  composing  room  in  the  round?  Why 
not? 

How  about  an  all-in-one  oval-shaped 
composing-newsroom  ? 

Those  designs  for  newspaper  plants  not 
only  are  imaginative,  they’re  very  practi¬ 
cal,  says  James  H.  Jesse,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Gannett  newspapers 
in  Florida. 

Women  wearing  pedometers  while  they 
worked  in  the  composing  room  at  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Today  proved  there  was  a  major 
saving  in  “walking  around  time”  in  page 
makeup  operations  when  the  light  tables 
were  arranged  in  ;»  circle. 

Jesse  tried  the  oval  walk-around  layout 
at  the  Titusville  (Fla.)  Star-Advocate 
and  discovered  more  advantages  there,  so 
he’s  designing  similar  rooms  in  other  loca¬ 
tions. 


Henderson  said,  but  do  fit  into  the  concept 
of  community  design  responsibility. 

“Our  clients,”  said  Henderson,  “have 
accepted  this  concept  which  I  feel  will  be 
a  tangible  asset  for  many  years  to  come.  I 
believe  the  buildings  will  perform  as  a 
profitable  investment  for  our  clients,  as 
well  as  a  community  ethic  and  industry 
asset  for  the  future.” 

Henderson  explained  that  the  new  tech¬ 
nology  is  allowing  newspapers  to  depart 
from  the  custom  of  planning  an  office 
building  with  a  factory  attached  to  the 
rear.  The  day  is  coming,  he  predicted, 
when  newspaper  buildings  will  be  much 
smaller  than  the  ones  that  have  been 
erected  to  house  huge  presses  and  other 
heavy,  bulky  equipment. 

Nicholas  G.  Penniman  IV,  business 
manager  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal  and 


State  Register,  noted  that  Henderson  and 
his  associates  had  studied  the  publishing 
processes  for  the  past  several  years  be¬ 
fore  turning  to  the  actual  design  of  the 
Copley  plants  with  a  commitment  to  make 
them  “the  best-looking  buildings  in  town.” 

Building  newspaper  facilities  was  not  a 
major  type  of  project  within  the  Ferry  & 
Henderson  shop  when  they  began  working 
on  the  assignment. 

“As  planners  and  architects,”  Hender¬ 
son  said,  “each  step  of  this  daily  miracle 
had  to  be  examined,  understood,  organized 
for  function,  and  re-examined  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  raw  ingredients.  Then  we  had 
to  put  those  conclusions  into  a  building 
envelope  which  efficiently  conducts  the 
business  and  production  process  internally 
and  externally  expresses  a  public  and 
community  image  of  confidence  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

Department  heads  were  consulted  with 
particular  reference  to  why  certain  se¬ 
quences  take  place. 

Henderson  said  all  of  the  typical  tech¬ 
niques  of  time  and  motion  studies  were 
used  and  the  handling  of  materials  was 
examined  “from  a  tear  sheet  of  the  wire 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


Why  separate  departments? 

What’s  happening  in  plant  arrange¬ 
ments  at  the  Gannett  papers  is  symptoma¬ 
tic  of  change  throughout  the  newspaper 
production  planning,  Jesse  said.  He 
stated  “Why  do  we  have  separate  depart¬ 
ments  for  news,  production,  advertising, 
circulation  and  accounting?” 

Why  is  the  newspaper  production  area 
square  or  rectangular?  Jesse  sees  it  as  a 
hangover  from  the  days  when  there  was  a 
saw  at  the  end  of  each  ad  and  news  alley 
in  the  hot  metal  composing  room. 

“There  are  no  saws  in  the  cold  type 
operation,”  the  Florida  publisher  says,  “so 
why  must  the  area  still  be  square?  Why 
not  make  it  round,  or  oval  or  like  a 
horseshoe,  and  save  up  to  20  percent  of 
the  mechanical  force?” 

Jesse  keynoted  a  session  at  the  Spring 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  in  Miami 
last  month.  The  program  and  discussion 
would  have  been  just  as  appropriate  at  a 
session  of  the  ANPA/Research  Institute 
conference. 

“The  technological  revolution,  not  evolu¬ 
tion,  is  here,”  Jesse  began.  “The  only 
thing  left  to  keep  it  from  being  complete 
is  the  narrow  horizon  of  our  own  imagina¬ 
tion.  We  in  newspapers  are  supposed  to  be 
iconoclasts,  but  are  often  caught  up  in 
traditions  that  have  no  real  reason  for 
being.  The  new  devices  are  erasing  our 
very  traditions.” 

Architect  for  Copley 

A  young  architect,  Earl  W.  Henderson 
Jr.,  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  picked  up  that 
theme  and  quickly  projected  the  idea  that 
even  newspaper  buildings  don’t  have  to  be 
monumental  pillars  of  printing  any  more. 
His  firm.  Ferry  &  Henderson,  has  been 
commissioned  to  design  plants  for  three 
Copley  newspapers  at  Spring^eld,  Aurora 
and  Joliet  in  Illinois. 

Moving  away  from  massive  designs,  the 
architects  are  creating  “aesthetically  re¬ 
sponsible  buildings”  for  the  Copley  papers 
that  do  not  necessarily  cost  more  money, 

20 


The  new  plant  for  Copley's  Joliet  (III.)  Herald-News  is  example  of  the  changes  in  design 
for  newspaper  plants.  The  architects  intention  was  to  make  the  building  one  of  the  "best- 
looking  in  town."  An  artist's  drawing  of  the  building  exterior  and  interior  is  pictured. 
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Plant  designs 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


service  to  the  placement  of  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  beneath  the  presses.” 

The  architects’  findings  were  then  eva¬ 
luated  “as  the  old  pro’s  handled  our  inex¬ 
perienced  ‘discovery’  questions.”  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  seemingly  naive  approach, 
said  Henderson,  the  architectural  team 
began  to  discover  a  pattern  that  would 
stiffen  the  back  of  any  business  manager 
in  the  industry. 

Enormous  inefficiency 

“We  found,”  he  reported,  “that  enor¬ 
mous  inefficiency  resulted  from  a  process 
housed  in  older  or  adapted  buildings, 
using  equipment  that  linked  slow  presses 
and  high-speed  production  techniques  and 
editorial  and  advertising  staffs  who  were 
grouped  in  room  arrangements  dictated  by 
the  location  of  telephone  outlets  and  the 
water  cooler — in  an  industry  where  ‘effici¬ 
ency’  is  synonymous  with  profit.” 

The  hardest  concept  for  an  architect  to 
translate  to  the  on-the-job  experts  is  the 
need  to  think  not  only  of  how  the  task  is 
being  accomplished,  but  more  correctly, 
how  it  could  be  accomplished  under  ideal 
conditions. 

“Once  this  breakthrough  was  attained,” 
Henderson  said,  “we  were  able  to  reduce 
duplication  and  handling  processes  and, 
finally,  to  generate  more  efficient  layouts 
that  ultimately  represent  a  savings  in 
building  cost.” 

A  compromise  between  engineers  and 
departmental  executives  was  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  by  James  B.  Wilson,  another 
member  of  the  Penniman  Panel,  who  is 
executive  editor  of  the  Wilmington  (N.C.) 
Star-News. 

“The  planners,”  he  related,  “made  space 
allocations  exterior  w'all  definitions,  cor¬ 
ridors,  utilities  and  general  purpose  ar¬ 
eas,  Department  executives  did  the  actual 
layout  of  interior  space.  Where  possible 
and  practical,  this  plan  was  followed  ex¬ 
actly.  So  we  have  an  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  outlined  by  an  architect  but  laid  out 
by  the  controller  who  directs  the  oper¬ 
ations  there.  As  editor,  I  planned  the 
newsroom.  The  mechanical  superintendent 
planned  his  composing  room  space.  The 
same  vras  done  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

Compromise  desirable 

“Designers,  planners,  engineers  and  ar¬ 
chitects  know  little  about  the  operation  of 
a  newspaper.  Nor  are  publishers,  control¬ 
lers  and  editors  qualified  to  plan  and  build 
a  plant.  So  we  compromised. 

“In  this  way,  the  most  important  aspect 
of  our  respective  operations  was  guaran¬ 
teed  the  most  space,  the  best  location.  I 
almost  lived  in  the  newsroom  space  from 
the  day  the  land  was  cleared  for  the 
building  until  the  day  we  moved  in  and 
cranked  up  our  operations,” 

From  the  beginning,  Wilson  said,  de¬ 
signers  and  engineers  listened  to  the  de¬ 
partment  chiefs’  emphasis  on  flow — copy 
flow,  sequence  flow,  work  flow.  The  second 
factor  to  get  a  choice  priority  number  was 
expansion.  So  there  is  adequate  space  to 


Houston  Chronicle 


accommodate  new  equipment. 

A  standout  feature  of  the  Wilmington 
building  is  the  absence  of  windows.  One 
reason  for  this  decision  in  design,  Wilson 
explained,  was  for  security  because  the 
Star-News  is  an  area  that  has  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  vandalism. 

The  simple  brick  wall  structure  also 
eliminated  the  problems  of  “window  wish¬ 
ing”  and  ego  status.  Wilson  called  it 
“equal  daydreaming  opportunity.”  And, 
incidentally,  the  expense  of  heating  and 
airconditioning  has  been  reduced  about  30 
percent  under  estimates  for  a  building 
with  many  windows. 

Money  saved  in  erecting  a  one-story 
building  with  unbroken  brick  work  was 
invested  in  OCR  and  related  devices  for 
type  composition. 

Breakdown  of  costs 

On  the  subject  of  building  costs,  Ned  J. 
Bradley,  general  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ind.)  Republic,  gave  a  breakdown  of 
costs  for  his  newspaper’s  showplace  on  a 
full  city  block  in  the  downtown  renewal 
area.  Costs  cited  were:  land,  $107,000; 
landscaping,  $34,000;  and  building,  $1,068,- 
000.  The  total  was  $1,209,000. 

The  fee  paid  the  architectural  firm  of 
Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill  was  $148,- 
000. 

The  site  contains  96,950  square  feet  and 
the  building  has  33,449  square  feet  of 
space,  23,064  on  one  floor  and  10,385  in 
the  basement. 

The  cost  per  square  foot  for  the  urban 
renewal  land  was  $1.10  and  improvements 
brought  this  figure  to  $1.45.  The  building 
cost  $31.93  per  square  foot  and  with  the 
addition  of  design  fees  this  ran  up  to 
$36.43.  The  overall  total  was  $40.55  per 
square  foot  for  a  newspaper  home  that 
blends  into  the  environment.  Columbus, 
Indiana,  is  noted  for  architectural  excel¬ 
lence. 

The  Republic  building  is  of  steel  and 
glass  construction  and  emphasis  is  on 
functional  design  and  work  flow.  The  com¬ 
posing  room  and  all  office  areas  are  car¬ 
peted. 

“Good  use  of  color  has  been  made  in 
interior  furnishings  selection  and  the  ar¬ 
chitects  were  consultants  on  that  too,” 


Bradley  said.  “We  started  a  limited  art 
acquisition  program,  primarily  litho¬ 
graphs,  and  this  has  added  ccdor  and  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  private  offices.  It  has  also 
proven  to  be  a  fine  investment  as  the  value 
of  the  lithographs  increases.” 

Of  special  note,  Bradley  said,  is  a 
symbolic  arrangement  created  by  a  local 
artist  from  an  assortment  of  wood  type 
that  the  Republic  used  many  years  ago. 

Surrounded  by  security  wall 

Emil  J.  Piet,  controller  for  the  San 
Diego  Union  &  Evening  Tribune,  reported 
on  the  progress  in  construction  of  the 
plant  for  the  Copley  newspapers  on  a 
13-acre  site  in  Mission  Valley.  Actually  it 
is  a  two-unit  building,  consisting  of  a 
five-story  office  tower  with  168,000  square 
feet  of  space  and  a  three-story  production 
annex  with  150,000  square  feet  of  space. 

A  brick  security  wall  planted  in  the 
landscaping  will  encompass  the  property. 
Reflective  glass — the  you-can-see-out-but 
you-can’t-see-in  kind — is  used  extensive¬ 
ly- 

At  the  outset  the  San  Diego  papers  will 
have  57  units  of  offset  presses.  Nine  more 
units  have  been  ordered  for  delivery  in 
1975. 

Another  Copley  plant  came  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  to  show  how  it  blended  into  the 
architectural  scheme  around  the  Califor¬ 
nia  State  Capitol  of  Sacramento.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  controller  Willard  W.  Schenck, 
plans  call  for  the  present  four-story 
structure  of  the  Sacramento  Union  to  rise 
to  11  stories  to  provide  additional  office 
space. 

Remodeling  in  Houston 

A  complicated  remodeling  program  un¬ 
der  way  for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
was  described  by  Ray  W.  Youngblood,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer.  Within  the  near  future 
the  newsroom  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
and  the  whole  project  is  slated  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  1975.  Work  was  started  on  it  in 
1970. 

Four  buildings  form  the  framework  of 
the  Chronicle  Building.  Only  the  steel 
skeletons  will  remain  in  the  remodeled 
structure  which  will  be  an  imposing  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  downtown  scene  with  its  mar¬ 
ble  and  glass  facing. 

The  decision  to  remodel  rather  than 
build  new,  Youngblood  said,  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  preferred  location  and  was 
not  an  economic  decision. 

When  the  10-story  Chronicle  Building 
went  up  in  1910  it  was  the  tallest  in 
Houston.  A  four-story  addition  was  built 
in  1937  and  the  third  unit  was  built  over 
the  top  of  a  theater  which  was  razed  in 
1947  and  replaced  with  another  addition. 

In  1967  construction  began  on  a  produc¬ 
tion  annex  which  is  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions  at  street  level,  half  for  newsprint 
deliveries  and  circulation  loading  dock; 
half  for  two  lines  of  presses  and  a  stereo¬ 
type  foundry.  Newsprint  storage  is  below 
street  level. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  mailroom 
facilities  and  the  third  contains  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  engraving  and  stereo  shops. 
On  the  fourth  floor  are  heating  and  coo¬ 
ling  units.  The  top  of  the  building  is  level 
with  the  seventh  floor  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing. 
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TASOPE  COMPANY  "The  Etching  Machine  People 

AURORA,  MISSOURI  65605 ->  417-678-4193 


WRITE  OR  CALL 
FOR  DETAILS 


DUAL  SAVINGS 


Saves  up  to  S2.000 
per  tank  of  acid 

Saves  time  no  drums 
to  manhandle 


T wo  tanks  in  one 
DUAL  SAFETY  All  heavy  paupe 
stainless  steel 


DUAL  DESIGN 
DUAL  PUMPS 
DUAL  SIZE 


"Horizontal  or  vertical 
to  fit  vour  weed 

Keeps  acid  flowing 
Eliminates  down  time 

5,000  gallon 
2,500  gallon 


ECRM 
introduces 
the  world's 
most  cost  effective 
OCR  system... 
model  5100 


$29,500 


That’s  the  new  price  tag  for  your  entry  into  the 
age  of  OCR.  At  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  other 
systems.  The  new  Model  5100  is  here.  From 


ECRM,  creators  of  the  Autoreader^,  and  the 
world’s  leader  in  OCR  systems.  It  puts  the  speed 
and  accuracy  of  automated  composition  input 
within  easy  reach  of  everyone.  Whatever  your 
demands,  whether  you  have  three  or  thirty  input 
keyboards,  ECRM  has  an  OCR  system  that  will 
cost-justify  itself  almost  as  quickly  as  it  converts 
edited  copy.  All  you’ll  need  is  a  known  font  and 
an  electric  typewriter.  All  we  need  is  the  coupon. 
Fill  it  in  and  mail  it.  You’ll  be  all  set.  Literally. 


SEE  US  IN  BOOTH  1001,  ANPA/RI  SHOW 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  information  about  your  new  Model  5100  and  whatever  else 
I  need  to  know  about  OCR  systems.  I  have - input  keyboards.  | 

NAME _ title 


PUBLICATION/FIRM  NAME 


ADDRESS 


INC. 


205  Burlington  Road. 
Bedford.  Mass  01730 
(617)  275-1760 


Promotion _  By  Jeff  Mill 

PROMOTING  ADVERTISING 

Several  leaders  of  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  have  recently  made  the  point  that 
freedom  of  the  press  must  include  free¬ 
dom  of  advertising.  The  Escondido  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Times-Advocate  has  prepared  a  book¬ 
let  that  underscores  this  point  by  provid¬ 
ing  answers  to  frequently  asked  questions 
on  advertising. 

D.  W.  Koppes,  the  promotion  manager 
of  the  Times-Advocate,  explained  that 
“everyone  with  a  stake  in  advertising 
must  find  ways”  to  tell  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  alike  that  freedom  of  advertising 
needs  “all  the  support  and  interpetation 
(it)  can  get  at  the  local  level.” 

The  brochure  serves  as  an  in-house  ad¬ 
vertisement,  as  well  as  defining  the  need 
for  defense  of  advertising.  In  a  statement 
at  the  beginning  of  the  booklet,  the  Times- 
Advocate  says  that  “ultimately  the  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  system  itself”  is  doomed 
“unless  advertising,  and  freedom  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  survive.” 

Q  and  A  style 

The  brochure  carries  a  series  of  single 
questions-and-answers  that  relate  to  the 
place  and  function  of  advertising.  And  a 
center-fold  Times-Advocate  ad  explains 
that  the  Times-Advocate  will  reject  ads  if 
“there  is  a  valid  question  of  honesty,  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  good  taste.” 

.4mong  the  questions  and  answers  han¬ 
dled  in  the  brochure,  the  paper  argues 
that  changes  ordered  by  the  government 
in  false  advertising  cases  are  not  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  advertising. 

“It’s  an  indictment  of  that  particular 
advertising  message  and  of  the  advertiser 
who  published  it.  The  exception  proves  the 
rule — and  the  rule  is  that  businesses  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  be  built  on  lies.” 

The  Times-Advocate  effort  is  particu¬ 
larly  noteworthy  because  the  paper  has  a 
circulation  of  25,000  in  a  city  of  48,000. 


ANPA/RI  NOTICE 

Carl  Young,  Vice  President  of  Ron  Curtis  &  Company, 
the  management  consultants  specializing  in  executive 
search,  will  have  a  private  suite  at  the  Fairmont 
Roosevelt  Hotel.  We  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  confidentially  your  management  needs.  For 
appointments,  phone  (312)  693-6171  now  or  at  the 
hotel  during  the  convention. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O’HARE  PLAZA,  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60631 


Ona  of  a  teriet 


Koppes  maintains  “Nobody  with  a  stake 
in  advertising  can  afford  to  be  different  or 
apologetic  about”  the  question  of  advertis¬ 
ing  freedom. 

Add  role  defined 

The  first  of  the  question-and-answer 
series  contains  a  frequently — asked  ques¬ 
tion — the  role  of  advertising.  The  answer: 
“Advertising’s  job  is  not  really  to  sell,  but 
to  inform  you  about  a  service,  and  prompt 
you  to  investigate  it.  If  you  are  a  present 
user,  the  same  advertising  will  remind 
you  of  your  satisfaction  with  the  product 
or  service,  so  that  you  will  continue  to  use 
it.” 

And  the  brochure  goes  on  to  answer 


questions  on  such  matters  as  Why  adver-  I 
tise?  and  Does  advertising  make  people  j 
buy  things  they  don’t  need?  The  loss  of  | 
advertising  would  mean  the  loss  of  sales, 
and  sales  taxes  the  brochure  states. 

The  brochure  concludes  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  will  soon  be  developed  into 
a  separate  ad.  In  response  to  a  question  of 
how  was  it  in  the  old  days?  The  brochure 
responds,  “The  July  6,  1776  issue  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Evening  Post  required  2% 
columns  to  print  a  transcript  of  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence;  accompanying 
it  were  10  advertisements!  Advertising 
has  always  paid  the  bill  of  responsible 
communications.” 

• 

Rep  firm  attacks 
claims  made  in 
TvB  sales  pitch 

Branham-Moloney  Inc.,  national  adver¬ 
tising  sales  representatives  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  charged  the  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising  with  using  erroneous  in¬ 
formation  on  household  coverage  of  news¬ 
papers  to  sell  retail  advertising. 

The  disputed  figures,  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  promotion  folder  entitled, 
“What’s  the  Truth  .  .  .  ,”  credits  major 
morning  newspapers  in  eight  metro  areas 
with  a  ratio  of  27.7%  of  circulation  to 
households  within  their  respective  metro 
areas,  and  for  selected  evening  dailies, 
19.6%. 

According  to  C.  D.  J.  Lafferty,  market¬ 
ing  director  for  B-M,  the  TvB  made  the 
mistake  of  counting  the  households  in 
each  metro  every  time  it  listed  a  daily  in 
the  same  metro.  This  results  in  a  low 
household  coverage  percentage. 

Lafferty  has  requested  Thomas 
McGoldrick,  director  of  retail  sales  for 
TvB,  to  consider  reissuing  a  new’  set  of 
figures  that  does  not  count  households 
more  than  once.  The  corrected  coverage 
would  then  show  newspapers  having  a 
40.1%  household  coverage  in  the  morning, 
and  35.2%  for  the  evening  dailies. 

McGoldrick  said  that  no  action  has  been 
taken  on  Lafferty’s  request.  The  date  of 
Lafferty ’s  letter  w’as  May  15. 


Chicago  reps  elect 

Thomas  V.  Clifford,  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Association  of  Chicago. 

Other  officers:  Donald  T.  Randall, 
Story-Kelly-Smith;  Harold  J.  Ashe,  Bran- 
ham-Maloney,  treasurer,  and  Timothy  P. 
Mulcahy,  Scripps-How’ard,  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer. 

• 

Shield  bill  rejected 

The  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  de¬ 
feated  62  to  28  this  week  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  providing  a 
shield  to  newsmen  by  permitting  them  to 
refuse  to  reveal  confidential  sources  of 
information. 
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A  Division  of  Sun  Chemicai  Corporation 

Offices  in  Chicago,  Dallas,  New  York,  Wichita 
Represented  in  Canada  by  Wyndham  Austin  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Montreal 


Between  the  press 
and  the  truck, 
there's  STA-Hl. 
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There’s  quite  a  bit  that  could,  and 
should,  happen  to  your  newspaper 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  press  to 
the  time  it  leaves  the  dock.  First,  you 
take  a  stacker.  A  STA-HI  251  or  257 
stacker.  The  251  will  count  up  to  60 
variable-size  bundles  per  minute, 
stack  and  discharge  right  or  left.  The 
257  will  do  the  job  of  the  251,  and 
deliver  compensated  bundles.  Both 
are  mobile.  Both  are  industry  leaders. 
To  one  of  these  you  add:  STA-HI’s 
stream,  roller,  and  belt  conveyors,  bdt- 
tom  wrap,  bundle  pacer,  chutes,  and 
truck  loaders  . . .  and  the  news  is  on 
its  way.  A  complete  mailroom  distri¬ 
bution  system.  Totally  or  partially 
automated.  Or  the  finest  individual 
components  to  integrate  with  your 
existing  equipment.  Just  be  sure  that 
somewhere  between  your  press  and 
the  truck,  there’s  STA-HI.  Call  your 
local  STA-HI  representative,  who  will 
help  you  decide  what,  where,  when, 
why,  and  how. 


2601  Campus  Drive 

Newport  Beach.  California  92663 

(714)  833-1000 


Crime  reporting 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


go  news  media  play  up  fire  prevention 
week  “the  number  of  false  fire  alarms 
turned  in  that  week  increases.”  He  (as 
did  Bill  Beutel,  a  news  anchorman  for 
WABC-TV)  agreed  that  “the  news  media 
has  had  an  impact  on  the  kind  and  num¬ 
ber  of  airplane  skyjackings.”  (Beutel  ex¬ 
pressed  it  this  way:  “It’s  not  entirely 
coincidental  that  when  we  report  a  hijack¬ 
ing  another  one  occurs.  Someone  else  gets 
the  same  idea.”) 

Professor  Geary,  who  has  directed  po¬ 
lice  forces  in  Salem,  Ventura,  and  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  believed  the  problem  in  the  nation 
today  is  that  the  average  cop  is  better  at 
his  job  than  the  average  reporter  is  at 
his.  “The  average  reporter  has  not  kept 
pace  with  his  professional  developments 
as  has  the  average  police  officers.  An 
awful  lot  more  has  been  done  in  law  en¬ 
forcement  than  in  the  media,”  he  charged. 

Vanden  Heuvel,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  board  of  corrections  in  Manhattan, 
observed  that  the  mass  media  has  an  im¬ 
pact  on  violence  and,  partly  as  a  cause, 
“socially  we  accept  violence.” 

Here’s  how  other  speakers  at  the  sym¬ 
posium  dealt  with  reporting  of  crime  news 
and  its  ramifications: 

High  wire  birds 

Edwin  Diamond,  a  former  Newsweek 
magazine  staffer  and  now  political  science 
lecturer  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology:  “The  television  networks 
were  the  easy  riders  on  the  backs  of 
newspaper  reporters  before  the  Water¬ 
gate  scandal  hearings  this  year.  CBS  was 
less  a  patsy  however.  Since  April  30,  how¬ 
ever,  the  charges  have  escalated  faster 
than  the  denials.  Whereas  the  Washington 
Post  had  been  quite  careful  to  have  multi¬ 
ple  sources  for  its  articles,  a  run  of  much 
shakier  stories  is  now  flooding  the  wires 
and  the  evening  news.  This  demonstrates 
once  again  the  ‘blackbird  phenomena’  in 
news  coverage:  when  one  blackbird  lights 
on  a  wire,  all  blackbirds  light  on  the  wire; 
when  one  blackbird  flies  away,  all  black¬ 
birds  fly  away.  When  the  blackbirds  are 
flying,  the  civil  rights  of  the  highest  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  suites  are  no  safer  than  the 
civil  rights  of  the  lowest  street  criminal.” 

L.  H.  Whittemore,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter 
Dispatch  and  author  of  the  best  seller 
“The  Super  Cops”:  “We  tend  to  go 
toward  the  coverage  of  the  exceptional 
rather  than  the  normal.  We  don’t  present 
the  context  of  what  goes  on.  There  never 
are  followups  on  ‘mass  arrest’  stories. 
What  happens  after  the  arrest?” 

Harlem  kids  know 

James  D.  Williams,  communications  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Urban  League: 
“There  has  always  been  a  dual  standard 
of  law  enforcement  in  the  ghetto  and  the 
media  by  failing  to  point  this  out,  bears 
some  responsibility  for  the  shape  w'e  are 
in  today.  What  the  Knapp  Commission 
uncovered  in  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  was  not  news  to  any  child  in 
Harlem  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  the  media 


should  be  just  as  concerned  with  the  effec¬ 
tive  policing  of  the  ghetto  as  it  is  of 
Times  Square  and  Park  avenue.” 

Harry  Fleischman,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Alliance  for  Safer  Cities: 
“The  communications  media  must  share 
part  of  the  blame  for  having  popularized 
false  and  misleading  notions  about 
crime.”  He  said  among  articles  newspa¬ 
pers  can  do  to  help  reduce  crime  are 
“good  stories  about  community  programs 
for  neighborhood  safety  and  ways  people 
are  currently  working  to  enrich  their 
neighborhoods  and  bring  people  back  out 
into  the  streets — as  a  means  of  combat¬ 
ting  crime.” 

Alan  Reitman,  associate  director  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  took  this 
approach  to  how  newspapers  can  reduce 
crime:  “I  suggest  not  only  the  reporting 
of  poverty  statistics  or  government  hand¬ 
outs  connecting  crime  to  social  life.  I 
suggest  more  ‘human  interest’  stories,  in¬ 
terviews  with  prisoners  and  ex-prisoners 
quoting  their  views  as  to  how  social  condi¬ 
tions  led  them  along  the  path  of  crime. 
Perhaps  this  coverage  w'ould  make  these 
fundamental  causes  more  understandable 
to  the  public  and  motivate  citizens  more 
strongly  to  support  economic  reform  mea¬ 
sures.  In  short  to  inform  that  persons 
turn  to  crime  because  of  plain  human 
frustration  based  on  their  failure  to  have 
their  human  needs  met.” 

Press  brutalitv? 

A  new  term  perhaps  may  have  been 
coined  at  the  unique  college  event  held  in 
the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  Johannes 
Spreen,  who  recalled  his  days  as  police 
chief  in  Detroit,  said  “press  brutality” 
sometimes  exists  toward  police  depart¬ 
ments  and  officers.  The  media,  he  said, 
created  the  image  of  Detroit  being  the 
riot  capital  of  the  world  and  the  crime 
capital  of  the  world. 

But  the  ex-chief,  now  sheriff  of  Oakland 
County  in  Michigan,  added,  “We  must  live 
with  the  media.  Like  w’omen  you  can’t  live 
with  them  and  you  can’t  live  without 
them.  The  press  and  the  police  need  each 
other.  The  answer  to  our  problems  is  com¬ 
munication  and  professionalization.  More 
love  and  less  hate  is  also  needed.” 

The  controversial  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Shep¬ 
pard  murder  case  came  up  at  the  symposi¬ 
um.  Jack  Harrison  Pollack,  a  veteran 
feature  w'riter  for  This  Week  newspaper 
supplement,  w'hich  folded  a  few  years 
ago,  discussed  his  book  “Dr.  Sam:  An 
American  Tragedy”  and  accused  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  its  then  editor,  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  of  “acting  like  judge,  jury, 
prosecutor  and  court”  in  1954.  Sheppard 
should  not  have  been  charged  with  mur¬ 
der,  Pollack  believes,  because  a  murder 
weapon  was  never  found  and  “they  never 
found  a  murder  motive  really  except  for 
the  fact  that  Sheppard  w’as  having  an 
affair  with  a  nurse.” 

Died  an  alcoholir 

Two  Cleveland  newsmen,  Hilbert  Block, 
assistant  city  editor  at  the  Cleveland 
Press,  and  Robert  Burdock,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  reject 
Pollack’s  conclusion.  Both  editors  said 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  public 
watchdog  role  of  the  newspapers  in  Cleve¬ 
land  Sheppard,  a  prominent  member  of  a 


powerful  family  in  the  city,  would  never 
have  been  brought  to  trial.  Burdock  noted 
that  Boston  attorney  F.  Lee  Bailey  made 
“sensational”  charges  about  the  newspa¬ 
per  publicity  which  aided  him  in  getting  a 
second  trial  and  Sheppard,  who  was  ac¬ 
quitted  in  1966,  died  an  alcoholic  and  drug 
addict  after  a  disastrous  third  marriage. 
Block,  with  the  Cleveland  Press  over  20 
years,  told  E  &  P:  “We  never  in  Cleve¬ 
land  attempted  to  say  Sheppard  was 
guilty — only  that  he  should  have  his  day 
in  court.’’ 

Reitman  also  brought  up  a  recent  crime 
news  case  to  cite  his  theory  that  “the 
press’  treatment  of  news  does  frequently 
inflame  public  feeling  and  create  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  security  at  any  price  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  constitutional  rights.” 

He  said: 

“Recently  in  San  Francisco  a  motorist 
w’as  killed  in  a  parking  lot  by  a  group  of 
juveniles.  In  the  space  of  a  few  hours 
radio  and  TV  repeatedly  referred  to  the 
crime  as  ‘one  more  instance  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  crime  wave.’  Yet  two  days  later 
when  the  charge  was  dismissed  by  the 
courts  following  eye  witness  testimony 
that  the  motorist  had  initiated  the  fight 
the  dismissal  rated  only  a  few  seconds  on 
the  air  in  a  single  broadcast.  It  w'ould  be 
an  interesting  assignment  to  dig  out  the 
facts  nationally  on  how  many  arrests, 
even  for  heinous  crimes,  are  dismissed 
when  different  fact  patterns  emerge.  The 
placing  of  crime  in  a  more  rational  per¬ 
spective  and  thus  reducing  the  fear  which 
breeds  tension  can  be  done  by  the  press 
pointing  up  the  inadequacies  of  our  crimi¬ 
nal  justice  system.  In  recent  years  the 
media  has  been  turning  to  this  problem 
area  but  follow  up  stories  on  promised 
reforms  or  remaining  unfairness  would 
seem  in  order.” 

Two  awards  were  presented.  College 
officials  cited  Mrs.  Katharine  Graham, 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Post  for  her 
new’spaper’s  “outstanding  service”  in  the 
Watergate  disclosures  and  U.  S.  Senator 
Sam  J.  Erving,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee  holding  Watergate  hearings, 
for  his  work  on  behalf  of  “international 
security.” 

• 

Dickinson  retires 
as  executive  editor 

William  B.  Dickinson,  executive  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin,  retired  Thursday  (May  31)  af¬ 
ter  24  years  writh  the  newspaper. 

A  newsman  all  his  working  life,  Dickin¬ 
son,  65,  turned  over  the  news  operations 
to  George  R.  Packard,  41,  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  as  executive  editor  was  announced 
by  Robert  L.  Taylor,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bulletin. 

Dickinson  came  to  the  Bulletin  as  news 
editor  in  1949,  headed  its  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  from  1953  to  1955,  became  assistant 
managing  editor  in  1956,  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1959,  and  was  elevated  to 
executive  editor  in  1969. 

Packard,  chief  diplomatic  correspondent 
for  Newsweek  magazine  in  Washing^ton  in 
1965,  joined  the  Bulletin  two  years  later 
as  White  House  correspondent.  He  became 
managing  editor  in  1969. 
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Crabtree  presses  make  news  all  round  the  world 


CRABTREE 

VISIPLATE 


CRABTREE-VICKERS  (CANADA)  LTD. 

123  Eglinton  Ave.  East,  Toronto,  Ontario 
CRABTREE-VICKERS  INC., 

120  Charlotte  Place,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632 
HOWSON-ALGRAPHY  INC.. 

460  Meadow  Lane,  Carlstadt,  N.J.  07072 


SECTION  EDITOR  James  Merchant  of  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  in  Iowa  discusses  copy 
editing  procedure  with  Drake  University  news- 
editorial  majors  who  once  a  week  through  the 
spring  semester  did  copy  editing  and  headline 
writing  at  the  newspaper.  The  students  (from 
left)  are  Brian  Granberg,  Carla  Fisher,  Lynn 
Proudfoot  and  Steven  Welker. 


STUDENT  REPORTERS  at  Texas  A&M  University 
pick  up  pointers  from  Jim  Holman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Bryan-College  Station  Eagle,  a 
Harte-Hanks  newspaper.  The  newspaper  and  the 
University's  Department  of  Journalism  are  co¬ 
operating  in  a  program  offering  on-the-job 
training  for  academic  credit.  From  left  are  Mary 
Millican,  Sally  Orebaugh,  Dobra  Thurman,  Ron 
Bento,  Charles  Marling  and  Holman. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  Carl  A.  Veno,  of  The 
Free  Press,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  looks  over  copy  of 
Lehigh  University  student  Andrea  Siegel  as  fel¬ 
low  student  Paul  Pilzer  listens  intently.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  participating  in  a  unique  school-work 
program  which  gives  them  credits  towards  grad¬ 
uation. 


Students  gain  on-the-job  experience 


It’s  commencement  time  in  the  nation — 
but  some  journalism  students  already 
have  practical  newspaper  experience  un¬ 
der  their  belt. 

University  of  Alaska  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  even  flew  1,700  miles  to  get  it  with 
their  professor  Joseph  R.  Sand. 

“Working  with  professional  journalists 
adds  relevance  to  education,”  explains 
William  C.  Harrison,  assistant  professor 
at  the  department  of  journalism  at  Texas 
A&M  University.  An  on-the-job  training 
program  with  the  Bryan  College  Station 
Eagle,  a  Harte-Hanks  daily,  has  been 
called  a  success. 

It’s  the  same  for  news-editorial  majors 
at  Drake  University,  where  students  one 
night  a  week  edited  copy  and  wrote  head¬ 
lines  at  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register, 
and  at  Lehigh  University,  where  students 
worked  at  the  Quarkertown  Free  Press, 
an  Upper  Bucks  County,  Pa.  daily. 

Flying  reporters 

It’s  the  Alaska  students,  however,  who 
get  the  credit  for  getting  to  and  from 
work.  Professor  Sand  and  four  students, 
Gary  Foster,  Nels  Leutwiler,  Bill  Moriar- 
ty  and  Marilyn  Richards,  flew  850  miles 
from  Fairbanks,  their  campus  home,  to 
the  state  capital,  Juneau,  so  they  could 
work  a  week  handling  legislative  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  Anchorage  Daily  Netvs, 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Ketchikan 
Daily  News  and  Tundra  Times.  (Travel 
in  Alaska’s  vast  interior  is  old  sled  for 
the  professor  who  last  year  took  six  stu¬ 
dents  by  car  across  Alaska,  into  Canada’s 
Yukon  territory,  and  back,  a  21-hour  trip 
each  way  by  car  and  ferry. 

While  roaming  the  halls  and  committee 
rooms  of  the  capitol  in  Juneau  on  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  new’spapers  the  students 
were  assisted  by  Steve  Weiner  and  Doug 
Browning  of  Associated  Press  and  Andy 
Williams,  political  reporter  for  the  An¬ 
chorage  Daily  News.  Funding  came  pri¬ 
marily  from  Reader’s  Digest  with  the 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner  providing 
the  round  trip  airline  ticket.  Professor 
Sand  said. 

His  goal  as  a  teacher  is  “to  train 


newsmen  and  women  to  enter  the  print 
media  and  this  program  is  one  of  several 
geared  to  give  the  students  as  much  prac¬ 
tical  experience  as  possible  to  supplement 
the  classroom  work.”  Another  prog^ram 
flnds  his  advanced  students  putting  out 
pages  1,  2  and  3  of  the  Saturday  issue  of 
the  Fairbanks  paper  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  publisher,  C.  W.  Sned- 
den,  and  the  news  editor.  Dean  Wariner. 

A  creditable  program 

Unlike  the  intern  program  practiced  on 
some  newspapers  in  which  students  go  on 
the  payroll  during  summer  months,  the 
Lehigh  University  students  work  strictly 
for  credits  which  are  applicable  toward 
graduation.  They  spend  varying  amounts 
of  time  in  each  department  but  devote  the 
bulk  of  their  time  in  editorial  work.  Stu¬ 
dents  Paul  Pilzer,  Andrea  Siegel  and 
Geoff  Lewis  (who  had  a  page  one  byline 
on  a  library  opening  story)  worked  at  the 
Free  Press  under  the  supervision  of  man¬ 
aging  editor  Carl  A.  Veno.  They  were 
graded  by  Professor  Joseph  B.  Macfad- 
den,  chairman  of  the  university’s  division 
of  journalism,  and  his  associate.  Professor 
Robert  J.  Sullivan. 

The  newspaper  is  glad  it  made  decision 
to  implement  its  new  student  work  pro¬ 
gram.  Publisher  Charles  W.  Meredith  3rd 
takes  time  from  his  schedule  to  show  the 
students  the  work  behind  overseeing  a 
modern  offset  newspaper  plant  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  7,000.  (The  Free  Press 
also  helps  students  at  Quakertown  Com¬ 
munity  High  School  and  Pennridge  High 
School  produce  their  own  newspaper 
called  facetiously  “The  Flea  Press.”  “It’s 
the  talk  of  the  town,”  editor  Veno  com¬ 
ments.) 

A  learning  environment 

Drake  University  students  Brian  Gran¬ 
berg,  Carla  Fisher,  Lynn  Proudfoot,  Judy 
Franklin  and  Steve  Walker  worked  with 
section  editor  James  Merchant  at  the  Des 
Moines  newspaper  during  the  Spring  se¬ 
mester.  Course  instructor  Professor 
William  Francois  said  a  bonus  of  the  one 
night  a  week  copy  editing  stints  was  an 


opportunity  for  the  students  to  get  the 
feel  of  a  newspaper.  “No  textbook  can 
duplicate  such  learning  environments. 
Neither  can  guided  tours,”  he  said. 

From  editor  Marchant’s  viewpoint, 
“The  night  editing  sessions  were  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  chance  to  assist  me  in  han¬ 
dling  copy  and,  in  turn,  exposing  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  work  with  a  large  volume  of 
copy,  the  results  of  which  they  eventually 
would  see  in  print.” 

He  countinued: 

Not  always  perfect 

“The  students  often  brought  a  fresh 
approach  to  what  had  been  to  me  routine 
stories  and  headlines.  Their  judgment  of 
news  values  was  not  always  perfect,  but  it 
was  usually  accurate  and  sound.  Their 
experience  here  was  more  extensive  than 
intensive,  but  I  hope  we  both  benefited.  I 
know’  that  in  their  absence,  my  inventory 
of  material  in  type  dwindled  sharply  and 
I  wish  they  were  here  all  the  time.” 

From  the  Drake  Journalism  School’s 
standpoint,  the  way  the  students  per¬ 
formed  provided  valuable  feedback  on  the 
quality  of  previous  instruction. 

“When  our  news-editorial  majors  com¬ 
plete  the  two  two-hour-credit  practicum 
courses,”  said  Professor  Francois,  “we  be¬ 
lieve  they’re  as  close  to  being  ready  to 
work  as  reporters  or  copy  editors  as  any 
journalism  students  anywhere — thanks  to 
the  tremendous  cooperation  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Fantastic.  Tough-shelled  editors, 
hard-nosed  stereotypers — you  name  them — 
knocked  themselves  out  to  provide  instruc¬ 
tion  and  information.  Their  willingness  to 
help  young  people  was  most  refreshing.” 

Texas  style 

Publisher  Harold  S.  Taxel  of  the  Bryan 
College  Station  (Tex.)  Eagle  helped  get 
the  credit  for  initiating  what  students  call 
“relevant  education.”  Professor  Harrison 
says  that  the  publisher  told  C.  J.  (Skip) 
Leabo,  head  of  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism,  “Since  we  draw  on  your  graduates 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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That  s  why  we  ve  added  a 
parity  bit  to  our  new  DF-3 
bar-coded  font.  Now  you  can 
nip  your  substitution  errors  in 
the  bud.  Before  they 
are  output. 

And  no  other  OCR  System 
can  do  that. 

Our  Optical  Page  Reader 
checks  each  and  every 
character  of  your  hard  copy 
for  validity.  Because  we’ve 
put  the  parity  bit  on  the  ball 
(of  our  DF-3  print  element). 

Our  exclusive  bar  code  on  this 
amazing  little  ball  turns  an 
ordinary  IBM  Selectric 
typewriter  into  a  sophisticated 
man-machine  input  device. 


(And  remember,  we  invented 
the  OCR  Bar  Code  Reader.  So 
you’re  assured  of  reliability.) 

Just  feed  in  all  your  typed 
copy.  Our  Optical  Page  Reader 
will  convert  it  to  paper  tape. 

Or  mag  tape.  Or  VDT  input. 

At  500  words  a  minute.  That’s 
cost  performance. 

But  that’s  not  all. 


You’re  in  for  some  big  savings 
on  the  initial  costs,  too.  Since 
our  OCR  System  is  about 
one-third  that  of  our  nearest 
competitor. 

The  Optical  Page  Reader  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  most 
video  editing  terminals.  And 
it’ll  be  compatible  with  your 
budget,  too.  In  fact,  it  will 
probably  pay  for  itself  the  first 
year  of  operation. 

For  more  information  on  our 
OCR  Systems,  contact  your 
nearby  Datatype  Sales 
Representative.  Or  contact 
us  directly. 
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WORLD  LEADER  IN  PRESS  DESIGN 

Wood-Hoe  web  offset  presses  cover  the  needs  of  ttie  industry.  Let  us  stiov.  you  a 
press  to  meet  your  exact  requirements  —  your  local  Wood-Hoe  representative 
wants  to  arrange  a  demonstration  to  prove  it.  Call  or  v.nte  tor  a  convenient  date. 


WOOD  COLORFLEX  II 

SO  versatile,  it’s  three  presses  in  one  — 
and  more! 


Colorflex  II  prints  weeklies,  shoppers,  commercial 
jobs,  etc.  with  effortless  changeover  and  rarely  any 


downtime.  Colorflex  installations  are  delivering  the  kind 
of  performance  you  are  looking  for.  See  it  in  action. 


COLORMASTER  BY  WOOD 

size  for  size,  it  has  no  equal. 


This  newest  addition  to  the  Wood-Hoe  line  is  a  36" 
web  offset  press  with  flexibility,  speed  and  low 
price  no  other  commercial  publication  press  or  news¬ 
paper  press  of  its  size  can  match.  It  is  designed  to  give 
the  multi-job  printer  a  versatile  black-and-white, 
and  4-color  offset  press.  Modular  in  concept,  it  grows 
with  your  needs.  Arrange  to  see  the 
Colormaster  at  work. 


WOOD-HOE  MAKES 
BETTER  WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSES  FOR  EVERY 
PRINTING  REQUIREMENT 


HOE  LITHOMATIC 

the  press  that  keeps  on  making  all  other 
newspaper  presses  obsolete. 


The  proof  is  in  the  performance.  Hoe  Lithomatic  is 
built  from  bedplate  up  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
demands  of  today’s  —  and  tomorrow’s  —  daily  news¬ 
paper  production  —  permitting  offset  printing 
without  sacrificing  70,000  p.p.h.  production.  Make  a 
date  to  see  the  Hoe  Lithomatic  perform. 


LITHOFLEX 

A  4-page  wide  offset  press  priced 
so  low  every  mid-size  newspaper  can 
afford  4-across. 


Lithoflex  is  an  exciting,  new  double  width  offset  press 
specially  designed  and  built  for  middle-size  news¬ 
papers.  It  offers  unusual  flexibility,  and  will  facilitate 
your  conversion  to  the  photo  sensitive  system  for 
newspaper  production.  This  press  will  help 
your  newspaper  grow. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

Ain*rtc«n  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Booth  Nawspapart  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Citias  Com.  (NYSE)  . 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowlas  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jonas  (OTC)  . 

Downa  Comm  (OTC)  . 

©annatt  (NYSE)  . 

Harta  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jaffarson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Laa  Entarprisas  (AMEX)  . 

Madia  Ganaral  (AMEX)  . 

Multimadia  (OTC)  . 

Naw  York  Timas  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quabacor  (AMEX)  . 

Riddar  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southam  Prass  (CE)  . 

Spaidal  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Nawspapars  (CE)  . 

Tima  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Timas  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addrassograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

Aldan  Elactronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

B.  C.  Forast  (CE)  . 

Barkay  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boisa  Cascada  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zallarbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutlar-Hammar  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipmant  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chamical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehranraich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

Ganaral  Elactric  (NYSE)  . 

Gaorgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Graca.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  (CE)  . 

Graat  No.  Nakoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Intartypa  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

Intarnational  Papar  (NYSE)  . 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimbarly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

LogEtronics  (OTC) . 

MacMillan.  Bloadal  (CE)  . 

M'lgo  Elactronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmastar  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnasota  Min.  t  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 

•Photon  (OTC)  . . . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwall  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singar  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Papar  (OTC)  . 

Southwast  Forast  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chamical  (NYSE)  . 

Whaalabrator-Frya  (NYSE)  . 

Whita  Consolidatad  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industrias  (AMEX)  . 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doramus  (OTC)  . 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach  (OTC)  . 

Foota.  Cona,  Balding  (NYSE)  . 

Frank,  Clinton  E.  (OTC)  . 

Gray  Advartising  (OTC)  . 

Intarpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Naadham.  Harpar  B  Staars  (OTC)  . 

Oqilvy,  Mathar  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . . . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locka  (OTC)  . 

Walls  Rich  Graana  (NYSE)  . 

•Trading  suspandad  3/2i4/l3. 
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New  personnel  head  up 
Mta  Kisco  Patent  Trader 

Morris  Newspaper  Corp.,  Savannah, 
Ga.,  has  appointed  David  C.  Simonson  as 
publisher  of  the  Mount  Kisco  (N.Y.)  Pat¬ 
ent  Trader.  Simonson,  formerly  assistant 
publisher  and  sales  director  of  the  bi¬ 
weekly,  replaces  Frank  E.  Taylor,  who 
resigned.  John  A,  Zuzak,  previously  pro¬ 
duction  director,  was  famed  president  of 
the  paper,  which  also  publishes  a  shopper, 
the  Bargain  Trader. 


Interns 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


Ray  Motaley  in  front  of  St.  Basil's  Cathedral  in 
Red  Square. 


UPI  names  Moseley 
Moscow  bureau  chief 

Ray  Moseley,  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  foreign  correspondent,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  UPI  Moscow  bureau. 

Moseley,  40,  replaces  Henry  Shapiro, 
who  retired  May  10  after  40  years  in 
Moscow. 

Moseley  has  spent  a  decade  with  UPI, 
most  of  it  outside  the  United  States.  His 
posts  have  included  bureau  manager  in 
Rome,  Cairo  and  Belgrade,  and  he  also 
has  worked  in  the  Washington  bureau.  He 
served  in  the  Moscow  bureau  in  1966  and 
has  been  in  the  Soviet  capital  the  last 
four  months. 

He  joined  UPI  in  Rome  in  1962  after 
serving  as  managing  editor  of  the  Rome 
Daily  American.  He  also  has  been  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent  in  Washington  for 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  reporter  for 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Little  Rock 
Gazette,  Dallas  Times  Herald  and  Wichita 
Falls  Record  News. 

• 

Capital  news  editor 
is  named  by  UPI 

Ronald  E.  Cohen,  who  has  been  coordi¬ 
nating  Watergate  coverage  for  United 
Press  International  in  his  role  as  Wash¬ 
ington  enterprise  editor,  has  been  named 
UPI  Washington  news  editor. 

Cohen,  36,  will  be  responsible  for  UPl’s 
overall  coverage  of  the  nation's  capital, 
including  both  breaking  news  and  in-depth 
and  enterprise  copy.  His  appointment  was 
announced  by  Grant  Dillman,  UPI 
vicepresident  and  Washington  manager, 
who  preceded  Cohen  as  news  editor. 

Cohen  began  his  news  career  in  1959  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Champaign  (Ill.)  News 
Gazette.  He  went  to  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post  in  1961,  joining  UPI  later 
that  year  as  legislative  correspondent  in 
Hartford,  Conn. 


for  staffing  perhaps  we  could  work  out  a 
mutually  advantageous  on-the-job  training 
program  for  undergrads.” 

Within  a  few  weeks  it  was  done  at 
Texas  A&M  University. 

Students,  mostly  sophomores,  scrambled 
to  get  into  the  program,  which  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  ten  for  its  pilot  go  this  spring.  To 
participate,  candidates  had  to  make  an  A 
or  B  in  their  first  reporting  and  editing 
course  and  obtain  faculty  approval. 

The  program  is  no  milk  run.  The 
trainees  work  96  hours  at  the  paper  (12 
hours  a  week  for  eight  weeks)  us  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  48  hours  of  laboratory 
practice  normally  part  of  their  second 
semester  of  the  reporting-editing  se¬ 
quence.  They  must  attend  the  regular 
twice-a-week  class  sessions,  take  examina¬ 
tions  and  carry  out  reading  and  other 
assignments. 

For  half  of  the  semester  they  work  for 
Jim  Holman,  managing  editor  of  the  Ea¬ 
gle.  F’ive  students  train  the  first  eight 
weeks  of  the  semester,  the  other  five  the 
second  eight  w’eeks.  Holman  assigns  them 
to  bona  fide  reporting  and  editing  jobs. 
Each  student  works  under  the  immediate 
supervision  and  tutelage  of  a  regular 
staffer,  but  the  managing  editor  makes 
the  final  assessment  of  performance.  He 
shifts  assignments  and  working  hours 
within  the  12-hour  week  to  meet  the  news¬ 
paper’s  needs  and  mesh  with  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  fixed  schedule  of  on-campus  classes. 

The  variation  also  enables  the  trainee 
to  obtain  the  broadest  possible  experience 
in  newsroom  operations.  He  may  cover  a 
ball  game  one  night  for  sports  editor  Jer¬ 
ry  Waggoner,  produce  a  feature  story  the 
next  day  for  family  editor  Phyllis  Dozier 
and  wind  up  the  w’eek  on  the  copy  desk. 

“I  like  to  see  each  student  get  maximum 
supervision  and  training  on  a  one-to-one 
footing,”  Holman  says,  explaining  that  is 
why  he  wants  no  more  than  five  students 
at  a  time  working  at  the  Eagle  for  the 
present.  He  has  ten  regulars  on  his  news- 
editorial  staff. 

The  student  receives  no  pay,  only  course 
credit.  None  has  complained  to  date  about 
the  no-money  feature  of  the  program.  The 
department  sought  and  received  assurance 
that  the  trainees  would  not  displace  any 
regular  employes,  either  part-time  or  full¬ 
time. 

Each  trainee  assembles  a  scrapbook  of 
clippings — everything  he  gets  published. 
At  the  end  of  the  program,  he  turns  the 
book  over  to  the  Journalism  Department, 
along  with  a  paper  about  his  on-the-job 
experience.  The  scrapbook  is  returned  af¬ 
ter  evaluation  by  his  professor. 

• 

Reporter  is  acquitted 

District  Court  Judge  Bernard  I.  Snier- 
son  in  Laconia,  N.H.,  has  acquited  a  Con¬ 
cord  (N.H.)  Monitor  reporter,  Floyd  Nor- 
rison,  of  charges  of  receiving  stolen  prop¬ 
erty — a  letter  concerning  greyhound  rac¬ 
ing  licenses  (E&P,  April  28). 

The  state  did  not  prove  its  case,  the 
judge  ruled  in  dismissing  the  charges. 
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shows  you  how  Slower  your 
high  volume  transmission  costs. 


You  have  enough  problems  keeping  up  with  Scanatron  System  is  f< 
the  latest  trends  in  the  business  without  intended  for  casual  or 
getting  mired  in  the  pros  and  cons  of  facsimile  But  if  your  business  re 
transmission  systems.  That’s  why  we’ve  transmission— and  we’ 

assembled  a  mass  of  key  information  on  you  can  effect  substar 

this  burgeoning  j - 

field,  and  put  it  into  }  ep-69 

a  concise  little  I  /  l/OOR  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 


a  concise  little 
booklet.  You’ll  find 
out  in  minutes 
whether  Victor’s 


Scanatron  System  is  for  you.  It’s  clearly  not 
intended  for  casual  or  low  volume  usage. 

But  if  your  business  requires  high  volume 
transmission— and  we’ll  tell  you  how  high  is  high— 
you  can  effect  substantial  savings  in  your  costs. 

- j  Send  in  this  coupon 

EP-69  I  for  information  on 

4PHIC  SYSTEMS i  Scanatron  applications 

Scanatron  Facsimile/ Electrowriter  Systems  j  C  US  ry. 

3900  North  Rockwell  Street.  Chicago,  III.  60618  There’S  nO  obligation, 
Subsidiary  of  Victor  Comptometer  Corporation  |  ^  today. 


Please  send  me  your  Scanatron  System  booklet  that 
describes  facsimile  applications  for  my  industry. 
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What  you  won’t  be  able  to  see  there,  but  will 
certainly  appreciate,  is  the  MGD  service  team. 
Trained  and  ready  long  before  the  first  unit  was 
installed,  our  customer  service  team  will  provide  the 
kind  of  service  you  expect  from  the  company  which 
combines  total  printing  experience  with  an  open 
circuit  to  the  future. 

We’ll  meet  you  there— at  ANPA. 

MGD  Graphic  Systems, 

2735  Curtiss  Street,  Downers  Grove,  III.  60515. 
Phone:  (312)  963-4600. 


A  couple  of  years  ago,  MGD  went  around  the  country 
talking  (but  mostly  listening)  to  the  newspaper  com¬ 
munity.  We  asked  about  your  needs  in  composition 
equipment,  both  present  and  future,  to  help  you 
perform  your  job  more  efficiently  and  profitably.  Then 
we  formed  Information  Products  Division  to  bring 
your  ideas  to  reality.  By  utilizing  both  the  techno¬ 
logical  resources  of  Rockwell  International  and  our 
own  knowledge  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

Metro-reader,  a  high-performance  OCR  with 
unique  laser  scanner,  and  the  Metro-set  high-speed 
phototypesetter  are  our  first  two  products.  We  think 
you’ll  find  they’re  just  what  you  had  in  mind.  And 
we  invite  you  to  the  MGD  booth  #930  at  the  ANPA 
Show  in  New  Orleans  to  take  the  first  look. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 

Where  science  gets  down  to  business. 
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Successful  carrier  traits 
indicated  in  study  results 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


In  an  effort  to  ferret  out  solutions  to 
the  problems  surrounding  the  circulation 
of  daily  newspapers,  94  papers  cooperated 
in  a  “Carrier  Profile”  study  that  has  just 
been  released. 

The  study  was  planned  and  steered  by 
the  action  and  advisory  committees  of  the 
Circulation/Promotion  Research  Center 
at  Reston,  Va.,  and  the  research  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  International  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association. 

Purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine 
the  characteristics  of  the  successful  and 
non-successful  carriers  in  order  to  predict 
in  advance  whether  a  carrier  applicant 
would  be  successful. 

An  analysis  committee  reasonably  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  person  who  knows  the 
carrier  best  with  respect  to  his  task  is  his 
district  manager  (on  larger  papers)  or 
his  circulation  manager  (on  smaller  pa¬ 
pers).  Each  of  the  2,206  carriers  included 
in  the  study  were  rated  by  their  dm’s  on 
four  basic  attributes : 

1)  Overall  delivery  and  good  service  to 
the  customer; 

2)  Overall  collection  record,  payment  of 
his  bill  in  full  and  on  time; 

3)  Overall  salesmanship  record:  active¬ 
ly  seeking  new  business  on  his  route,  co¬ 
operation  in  canvassing  efforts,  successful 
participation  in  sales  contests,  and  value 
of  the  prizes  won  by  the  carrier  in  sales 
contests ; 

4)  An  overall  rating  on  attitude  and 
responsibility  in  general,  a  summary  of 
the  dm’s  judgments  of  the  boy  (or  girl) 
on  ability  as  a  carrier  and  attitude  toward 
work. 

District  manager  ratings 

Thus  the  conclusions  are  based  upon  the 
ratings  of  the  carrier  by  his  district  man¬ 


Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal/ Sentinel,  and 
Harold  W.  Schwartz,  chairman,  ICMA  re¬ 
search  committee,  and  Joumal/Sentinel 
circulation  manager,  lent  their  talents  to 
the  project,  among  many  others. 

Singled  out  for  special  praise  for  their 
untiring  work  were  Greg  Ptacin,  study 
chairman;  George  Mead,  research  manag¬ 
er,  Milwaukee  Joumal/Sentinel;  Mary 
Riedel,  Journal/Sentinel  and  Warren  Eng- 
strom,  marketing  and  research  director. 
Media  General;  and  the  marketing  and 
research  departments  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  and  the  Milwaukee 
newspapers. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  6,000 
newspaper  carriers,  parents  and  district 
managers. 

Measurements  were  taken  (by  dm’s)  on 
the  basis  of  sales  efforts,  total  circulation 
on  routes,  servicing  the  route  and  success¬ 
fully  fulfilling  financial  obligations. 

Deciiuon  of  managers 

Circulation  managers,  then,  where  a 
choice  is  available,  generally  decide 
whether  to  contract  a  boy  who  will 
provide  dependable,  trouble-free  service  to 
his  route,  but  who  will  achieve  only  aver¬ 
age  sales  results;  or  whether  to  seek  out 
the  19  percent  who  will  be  superior  in  all 
respects. 

The  data  shows  that  19  percent — one 
out  of  every  five — of  the  carriers  are  tops 
in  all  four  measurements.  There  are,  also, 
51  percent  of  the  carriers  who  are  either 
tops  in  servicing  their  routes,  or  give  good 
service  or  take  care  of  financial  obliga¬ 
tions. 

Some  of  the  study  findings : 

Age  at  which  the  carrier  started  a 
route  does  not  have  any  strong  relation¬ 
ship  to  whether  he  is  successful  as  a 
carrier. 


where  the  annual  income  is  $10,000  or 
more.  There  is  no  significant  difference 
among  carriers  in  households  with  in¬ 
comes  of  $8,000  or  $9,999. 

AM  carriers  rated  high 

For  smne  reason  which  circulation  peo¬ 
ple  know  best,  AM  carriers  are  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  rated  superior  than  PM  carriers. 
Possibly  there  is  more  drive  and  effort 
involved  in  arising  early  and  in  cold 
weather  than  is  needed  to  carry  papers 
during  daylight  hours. 

The  successful  carrier  is  more  likely  to 
come  from  a  newspaper  with  a  circulation 
of  100,000  or  more  than  from  a  paper  with 
a  circulation  lower  than  100,000.  This  may 
be  the  result  of  larger  newspapers  having 
more  training  and  supervisory  activities 
for  their  carriers. 

If  a  carrier  is  billed  weekly,  he  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  successful  carrier;  this  may 
be  an  artifact  of  his  being  rated  as  above 
average  or  excellent  on  his  collection  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  successful  carrier  complains  more 
about  time  spent  collecting  than  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  carrier.  Being  more  intelligent 
(high  grades  in  school  and  college-bound) 
may  cause  him  to  re-think  how  much  mon¬ 
ey  he  is  earning  per  hour  as  a  carrier. 
District  managers  and  circulation  manag¬ 
ers  should  consider  this  aspect  of  losing  a 
good  and  superior  carrier  because  of  col¬ 
lection  time,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
the  survey. 

The  successful  carrier  tends  to  come 
from  a  household  where  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  to  help  him  out  on  an  “often 
help”  basis — especially  on  Sunday  deliv¬ 
eries. 

A  summary  of  the  study  concluded  that 
if  circulation  people  involved  in  selecting 
carriers  insist  that  the  prospective  carrier 
also  rank  high  in  sales,  they  will  tend  to 
turn  down  about  80  percent  of  the  boys 
who  want  to  be  carriers. 

IBM  cards  and  a  full  set  of  tabulations 
are  on  file  at  the  CPRC  headquarters  in 
Reston  and  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
any  interested  party  to  analyze  the  data. 


ager. 

Ray  Gilliland,  circulation  manager, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  rec¬ 
ommended  the  subject,  pointed  out  that  a 
very  small  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
carrier  operation  could  mean  millions  of 
additional  dollars  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

This  first  nationwide  sampling  of 
American  Canadian  newspaper  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  study  of  circulation  oper¬ 
ations  brought  to  fruition  with  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  district  managers,  carriers,  par¬ 
ents  and  men  and  women  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  business. 

More  than  1,200  man-hours  of  coding, 
keypunching  and  computer  processing 
were  necessary  for  the  study.  This  exten¬ 
sive  job  was  handled  by  Copley  Interna¬ 
tional,  Gannett,  Scripps-Howard,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star  and  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 

Newell  Meyer,  promotion  director  of  the 
38 


Size  of  route  does  tend  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence.  After  a  carrier’s  route  reaches  81  or 
more  customers,  the  greater  the  tendency 
to  rate  the  carrier  on  the  larger  route  as 
successful.  This  may  be  related  to  district 
managers  giving  or  assigning  larger 
routes  to  older,  more  experienced  carri¬ 
ers.  Also  the  larger  route  is  related  to 
higher  net  revenue  for  the  carrier. 

One  of  the  strong  findings  of  the  study 
is  that  dm’s  and  cm’s  will  not  go  far 
wrong  in  selecting  superior  carriers  if 
they  will  accept  as  a  carrier  a  student 
with  mostly  A’s  or  mostly  B’s  in  his 
academic  grades. 

Another  important  factor  in  successful 
carriers  is  the  involvement  of  the  father — 
rather  than  the  mother — in  the  boy’s  car¬ 
rier  activities.  Parental  questionnaires 
completed  by  the  father  produced  a  sig¬ 
nificantly  large  percentage  of  successful 
carriers  than  those  filled  by  the  mother. 

Household  income  does  make  a  differ¬ 
ence.  Carriers  living  in  households  where 
the  annual  income  is  under  $8,000  tend  to 
be  less  successful  than  boys  in  households 


NBC  pre-records  news 
for  television  editors 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.’s  press 
and  publicity  department  has  begun  a 
telephone  information  service  for  televi¬ 
sion  editors. 

By  12  noon  (New  York  time)  each 
weekday,  NBC  Press’  Ethel  Kirsner,  Ernie 
Otto  or  Stan  Appenzeller  will  have  rec¬ 
orded  a  2-minute  message  of  that  day’s 
activities  at  NBC.  The  news  will  range 
from  up-to-the-minute  program  informa¬ 
tion  and  changes  to  comments  by  NBC  in 
response  to  current  events. 

If,  after  listening,  an  editor  wants  addi¬ 
tional  information,  he  can  remain  on  the 
phone  and  in  approximately  20  seconds  an 
operator  cuts  in  to  transfer  the  call  to 
Ethel,  Ernie  or  Stan. 

To  place  a  call,  dial  area  code  212  and 
then  247-8300  and  ask  for  extension  3174. 
Collect  calls  are  accepted  if  the  operator 
is  given  a  special  billing  number  which 
the  publicity  department  will  supply. 
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For  your  new 

cwnputerized  typesetting 

systen, 

equipnent  is  not 
the  main  issue. 

When  we  select  and  install  the  components  for 
your  computerized  typesetting  system,  each  compo¬ 
nent  will  be  the  best  possible  choice  for  your  unique 
needs.  But  equipment  isn't  the  main  issue. 

Software  is. 

The  computer  is  a  slave  to  its  software.  Inefficient 
software  means  an  inefficient  system.  Our  software 
is  more  efficient  because  we  know  and  understand 
typesetting  thoroughly.  We  specialize  solely  in  type¬ 
setting  software.  We  are  the  only  systems  supplier 
that  does. 

Let's  discuss  your  requirements.  We'll  recommend 
the  best  hardware  for  you,  arrange  and  oversee  in¬ 
stallation,  and  provide  you  with  mature  typesetting 
software,  tailored  precisely  to  your  specific  require¬ 
ments.  We  will  also  give  your  personnel  extensive 
in-plant  training,  and  the  finest  after-installation  soft¬ 
ware  support  in  the  industry.  Result:  a  highly  cost- 
effective  typesetting  system. 

Composition 
Systems  Inc. 

...software makes  the  difference. 

570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 
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You  won’t  see  another  price/performance  ratio  like  this  one. 

Here’s  a  unit  that  blends  hardware  niceties  with  a  remark¬ 
ably  broad,  free  software  package  to  make  your  whole  pro¬ 
duction  cycle  more  efficient. 

The  748  brings  your  entire  work  input  process  down  to  a 
simple,  typewriter-like  operation.  Operators  can  generate 
more  copy  with  fewer  command  keystrokes.  And  that  parlays 
into  greater  efficiency  all  around,  and  increased  profits. 

There  are  seventeen  operator-changeable  lenses.  Seven¬ 
teen.  Making  possible  a  range  of  type  sizes  from  5  pt.  to  72  pt. 

The  controller  of  the  748  is  a  big  8K.  And  we’ve  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  with  our  Storan/8  Programming  package.  Storan/8 
can  store  and  recall  command  functions  as  well  as  repetitive 
text.  And  it  lets  the  748  perform 
intra-line  mixing. 

There’s  an  exclusive  error  dis¬ 
play.  If  your  operator  goofs,  up 
pops  the  error  on  a  light  display. 

Not  just  that  she’s  goofed,  but 
exactly  what  the  no-no  is.  ^ 

And  the  748  is  every  bit  as  ver¬ 
satile  as  the  output  you  see  here. 

You’ve  got  to  see  this.  Call  your 
VariTyper  representative  today.  Or 
write  us  at  11  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  E. 

Hanover,  N.  J.  07936. 

Advancing  the  state  of  the  graphic  art 
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Understaffing 
of  capitol 
press  scored 

Legislators  want  the  news  media  to 
watch  their  law-making  activities. 

This  was  the  message  lawmakers  gave 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference 
held  May  11-12.  Sponsors  were  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
the  Penn.sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  Pennsylvania  Women’s 
Press  Association  and  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

In  fact,  not  enough  reporters  cover 
state  government,  said  Matthew  J.  Ryan, 
majority  whip  of  the  State  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

“You  and  your  newspapers  are  trying 
to  keep  your  eyes  on  the  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  billions  of  dollars  as  well  as  the 
activities  of  more  than  100,000  state  em¬ 
ployes  with  a  shoestring  staff.  I  suggest 
you  consider  as  a  group  perhaps  or 
through  your  internal  system  providing 
staff  counsel  to  the  newsroom  so  that  you 
can  be  independently  advised  as  to  the 
contents  of  proposed  legislation.” 

Daily  handouts  cited 

Ryan  added,  “Even  before  we  opened 
our  committee  meetings  to  the  news  media 
the  badly  understaffed  newsroom  was  hard 
pressed  to  keep  up  with  the  daily  hand¬ 
outs  for  the  executive  department  alone.” 
The  legislator  said  “each  wire  serv¬ 
ice  covers  Harrisburg  with  five  reporters 
and  a  photographer.” 

State  Senator  Henry  G.  Hager,  a  fresh¬ 
man  legislator,  stressed  that  the  conflict 
between  those  in  government  and  the 
press  “is  absolutely  essential  to  democracy 
because  you  police  the  game  and  keep  it 
clean.  In  some  other  much  less  acceptable 
society  what  you  do  in  the  open  would 
have  to  be  done  under  cover  by  a  secret 
police  force.” 

Hager  wants  reporters  to  look  upon 
lawmakers  as  fellow  human  beings.  He 
asked,  “Why  is  there  so  much  sniping  at 
us  by  the  press?  .4s  I  have  said  earlier,  a 
lot  of  it  is  justified  and  is  necessary,  but 
some  of  it  smacks  of  pique,  of  disillusion¬ 
ment.  I  suspect  that  many  of  the  working 
press  approach  the  legislature  demanding 
men  somehow  immune  from  the  frailities 
which  beset  all  human  kind.  But  we  are 
human  after  all,  at  times  we  are  very 
ordinary,  at  other  times  we  are  capable  of 
great  things  .  .  .  Too  often  the  press 
expects  legislators  to  be  saints,  finds  that 
we  are  only  human,  and  in  disillusion¬ 
ment,  brands  us  devils.” 

State  Senator  John  N.  Scales  agreed 
that  the  press-government  relationship  is 
an  adversary  one  and  should  be.  He  com¬ 
mented,  “No  government  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  has  ever  satisfactorily  leveled 
with  the  people.  It  is  not  the  nature  of 
governments  or  the  men  in  government  to 
keep  the  people  adequately  informed.” 

Speakers  at  the  two  day  conference  in¬ 
cluded  William  Ryan,  foreign  affairs  spe¬ 
cialist  for  Associated  Press;  Cy  Liber¬ 


man,  public  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  .VeM’s  Journal;  Michael  J.  Conlon, 
consumer  affairs  reporter  for  United 
Press  International;  Nicholas  L.  Goble, 
director  of  public  relations  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  Boards  .4ssociation  and 
Harvey  A.  Weber,  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy  for  \eicsday.  Ben  Bagdikian,  former 
assistant  managing  editor  and  media  crit¬ 
ic  for  the  Washington  Post,  spoke  on 
“Could  the  Critics  Be  Right?” 

Highlights  of  what  the  speakers  said: 

Liberman:  “I  suggest  another  impor¬ 
tant  barrier  to  credibility  is  the  absence 
of  local  mechanisms  to  hear  complaints 
and  act  on  them  ...  We  set  up  a  new 
service,  modeled  in  part  on  the  ombuds¬ 
man  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  and 
Times.  I  spent  a  day  with  John  Herchen- 
roeder  in  Louisville  and  observed  his  op¬ 
eration.  He  is  advertised  as  the  ombuds¬ 
man  and  people  are  invited  to  call  him 
with  complaints  on  those  subjects — 
accuracy,  fairness  and  adequacy.”  The 
Wilmington  ombudsman  told  how  his 
column  runs  on  page  2  in  the  morning 
\ews  under  a  headline  “Public  Editor.” 
He  said  “In  it  I  explain,  a  little  at  a  time 
and  in  simple  English,  how  a  newspaper 
operates,  and  what  goes  into  putting  out 
two  papers  a  day.  I  also  describe  how 
some  mistakes  occur,  and  at  times  I  criti¬ 
cize  the  morning  News  .  .  .  I’m  the  read¬ 
er’s  advocate  ...  In  the  column  I  fre¬ 
quently  write  about  news  of  the  day  and 
why  the  story  w’as  handled  as  it  w'as — 
what  policy  questions  were  involved.”  Lib¬ 
erman  stressed  he  listens  to  readers  who 
call  with  complaints  about  stories.  “My 
job  is  to  listen  to  them,  find  out  what’s 
angering  them,  and  perhaps  do  something 
about  it  .  .  .  The  executive  editor,  whose 
assistant  I  am,  wants  a  report  on  all 
errors.” 


Doesn’t  go  for  him 

Weber:  “The  newest  cub  reporter  can 
outrank  a  photographer  with  years  in  the 
field.  Why  is  the  photographer  used  as  a 
‘gofor’? — go  for  coffee,  go  for  a  pickup,  go 
for  any  messenger  service  around?  The 
conditions  he  works  under  in  some  dark¬ 
rooms  is  literally  a  slum  condition  .  .  . 
There  is  practically  no  communication  be¬ 
tween  photographers  and  editors  and  the 
fault  is  not  entirely  one-sided.  Photogra¬ 
phers  are  not  the  easier  people  to  talk  to. 
They  seem  to  have  a  knack  for  picking  the 
w’rong  time  and  place,  however  right  the 
cause.”  The  Newsday  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy  believes  some  editors  have  a 
wrong  concept  of  what  constitutes  a  good 
photo.  “Take  a  stroll  around  the  plant  and 
besides  the  Burt  Reynolds  and  Playboy 
foldouts  see  w'hat  else  the  staff  has  tacked 
up  on  the  wall,”  he  suggests.  “Are  they  of 
violence,  gore,  good  old  Charlie  Jones 
being  sw’orn  in?  No,  they  are  scenics, 
kids,  animals,  peaceful  events,  pleasant 
happenings,  something  w'e  get  very  little 
of  in  today’s  papers  in  either  words  or 
pictures.” 


News  office  robbed 

Burglars  took  a  $5,000  headline  ma¬ 
chine  and  a  $210  typewriter  from  the 
office  of  the  San  Antonio  Register  on  May 
27. 


SOMETHING  DIFFERENT— Daryl  Moan,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  DeKalb  (III.)  Daily  Chronicle 
said  that  when  photographer,  John  Patsch,  was 
assigned  another  "stock”  shot  to  publicize  the 
upcoming  American  Legion  Poppy  Days,  he 
used  a  little  ingenuity.  He  asked  the  three-year- 
old  girl  to  present  the  Poppy  Day  container  to 
the  Mayor.  The  little  girl  gave  the  mayor  a 
big  hug,  which  Patsch  snapped  for  the  photo. 


Employes  seek 
ownership  of 
DuPont  papers 

Pending  the  outcome  of  “complex”  SEC 
hearings  in  Washington,  the  DuPont 
Corp.  has  said  they  intend  to  sell  the 
Wilmington  News  and  Journal. 

Richard  P.  Sanger,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  said  that  a  group  is  currently 
studying  several  plans  for  employe  owner¬ 
ship.  He  said  the  Milwaukee  Journal  plan 
was  under  consideration  as  a  model.  How¬ 
ever,  he  said,  all  plans  hinge  on  SEC 
hearings  on  a  proposed  merger  between 
DuPont  and  Christiana  Securities,  a  hold¬ 
ing  company  through  which  the  DuPont 
family  owns  the  papers.  He  termed  the 
issue  “complex”  and  said  it  could  be  a  long 
time  before  the  matter  is  fully  resolved. 
He  added  that  the  merger  must  also  be 
approved  by  the  shareholders. 

“DuPont  has  told  us  that  they  want  to 
sell  the  papers  in  as  quickly  and  orderly 
way  as  possible,”  he  said.  “We  feel  that 
employe  ownership  is  one  way  to  assure 
preservation  of  the  quality  of  our  newspa¬ 
per  .  .  .  however,  there  may  be  other 
ways.”  A  number  of  other  parties,  includ¬ 
ing  newspaper  chains,  are  reportedly  in¬ 
terested  in  buying.  The  paper’s  value  has 
been  set,  for  the  present,  at  about  $24.6 
million. 
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its  new  in 
electronic 
publishing, 

its  Autologic! 


APS-4  CRT 


Phototypesetter 


500  to  4000 
Characters  Second 

5  to  80  Point  Type 

Models  up  to  100  Pica  Width 

One  of  the  World's  Largest 
Font  Libraries 

Autologic  Field  Offices 
Nation-Wide 

Field  tested 

From  Sl25,000 


Autologic,  Incorporated 


19  DeSoto  Avenue 
Chatswoith,  Calilornia  9131  1 
(213)  882  6400 


VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  136 


Four  Wise,  dailies 
cited  by  GAO  for 
Nixon  ad  violations 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Justice  Department  for  pos¬ 
sible  investigation  allegations  that  four 
Wisconsin  newspapers  violated  the  1971 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 

The  four  papers  involved  are  the  Eau 
Claire  Leader-Telegram,  the  Janesville 
Gazette,  the  Kenosha  Evening  News  and 
the  Racine  Journal  Times. 

In  a  report  submitted  May  30,  the  GAO 
reported  that  the  four  papers  had  appar¬ 
ently  failed  to  get  verifications  from  the 
Nixon  re-election  committee  for  ad  expen¬ 
ditures. 

Under  the  1971  law,  newspapers  must 
get  verification  from  candidates  that  any 
ad  expenditure  will  not  exceed  the  total 
legal  limit  set  by  the  law\  In  the  four 
cases  cited,  GAO  said  certifications  were 
not  gotten  from  the  Committee  to  Re- 
Elect  the  President. 

The  ads  were  placed  in  the  papers  by 
local  candidates  for  Congress  and  the  cost 
was  shared  by  the  Wisconsin  Republican 
Party  and  the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the 
President. 

The  GAO  contends  that  the  papers 
failed  to  get  the  necessary  verification. 
The  Justice  Department  will  now  investi¬ 
gate  the  charges  to  see  if  a  violation  did 
take  place.  If  so,  a  case  would  then  be 
prepared  for  presentation. 

Kenosha  News  publisher  Howard 
Brown  issued  a  statement  that  said,  in 
part,  “to  the  best  of  (his)  knowledge,”  the 
paper  had  “fully  adhered  to  Federal  regu¬ 
lations.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  Janesville  Gazette 
said  the  paper  intended  to  “play  it  by 
ear,”  while  Racine  publisher  John  Dewey 
emphasized  that  the  GAO  report  was  “not 
a  charge.” 

M.  B.  Atkinson,  Racine  Journal-Times 
editor,  said  his  paper  had  “no  particular 
comment,”  but  would  await  any  Justice 
Department  investigation. 


New  paper  to  start 
in  Grafton,  W.Va. 

A  new  newspaper  is  scheduled  to  make 
an  appearance  here  with  the  first  issue  on 
June  18. 

Lewis  Hammond,  general  manager  for 
the  new  paper,  said  the  Central  West 
Virginian  Guardian  will  be  published 
three  mornings  a  week  for  six  months, 
and  then  will  go  into  daily  production.  It 
will  be  printed  on  an  offset  press  and  will 
be  a  minimum  of  10  pages. 

The  paper’s  initial  staff  is  five  persons, 
supplemented  with  contributing  writers 
and  photogrraphers. 

Grafton  has  one  daily  newspaper.  The 
Sentinel. 

Meyer  estate  given 
to  Yale  University 

The  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York  estate  of  the 
late  Eugene  Meyer,  the  one-time  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Post  has  been  donated 
to  Yale  University  for  use  as  a  conference 
and  meeting  center.  At  the  same  time,  $5 
million  was  also  donated  to  the  University 
by  the  Eugene  and  Agnes  E.  Meyer 
Foundation. 


Newhouse  donation 

Mrs.  Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  has  donated 
$1  million  to  Joseph  Papp,  New  York 
theatre  producer.  Papp  will  use  the  money 
in  the  presentation  of  plays  at  Lincoln 
Center.  Mrs.  Newhouse  is  the  wife  of 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  publisher  and  head 
of  Newhouse  Publications. 


Nebraska  weekly  sold 

Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service 
handled  the  sale  of  the  weekly  Crawford 
(Nebr.)  Tribune  to  John  and  Sue  Saun¬ 
ders.  The  Saunders  come  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  where  he  was  a  writer  and 
publications  editor  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  she 
was  public  information  director  of  the 
Montgomery  County  (Md.)  Mental  Health 
Association. 

Before  purchasing  the  paper.  Sue  Saun¬ 
ders  visit^  with  several  weekly  publish¬ 
ers  around  the  country. 

The  paper  has  been  owned  by  Gene  and 
Anne  Ramsey  for  ten  years.  Gene  Ram¬ 
sey  will  remain  with  the  paper  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  The  paper  will  be  con¬ 
verted  this  month  to  offset  and  to  a  new 
format. 


"SAFE  IN  THE  ARMS  OF  THE  LAW",  a  spot 
newt  photo  by  Eddie  Adams,  won  best  of  show 
honors  among  nearly  2,000  photographs  in  the 
New  York  Press  Photographers  37th  annual  con¬ 
test.  Adams  is  a  former  Associated  Press  photo¬ 
grapher  now  with  Time  Magazine.  A  collection 
of  200  pictures  from  the  contest  event  it  being 
shown  at  the  Mall,  Livingston,  New  Jersey, 
through  June  20. 


Best  designed 
papers  picked 
by  consultant 

Winners  in  the  fifth  annual  Edmund  C. 
Arnold  Awards  in  newspaper  typography 
have  been  announced  by  Robert  A.  Juran, 
director  of  Newspaper  Editorial  Workshop 
Services,  the  Berkeley,  Calif.,  consulting 
firm  that  sponsors  the  awards. 

In  the  over-60,000  daily  division  winners 
were:  trophy,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
second,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  third,  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun;  honorable  mention,  Miami 
News,  Detroit  News,  Norfolk  Ledger-Star. 

In  the  under-60,000  daily  division,  the 
Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press  won  the  tro¬ 
phy,  with  the  other  awards  in  order  going 
to  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Herald,  Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News,  Ashland 
(Ohio)  Times-Gazette,  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram  and  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent. 

The  trophy  winner  in  the  over-3,500 
weekly  division  was  the  East  Lansing 
(Mich.)  Towns  Courier,  followed  by  the 
Rocky  River  (Ohio)  Sun  Herald,  Belleville 
(N.J.)  Telegram,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Catho¬ 
lic  Voice,  Ipswich  (Mass.)  Chroncile  and 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Journal. 

In  the  under-3,500  weekly  division,  win¬ 
ners  were:  trophy.  Sierra  Vista  (Ariz.) 
Herald-Dispatch;  others,  Carson  City 
(Nev.)  Review,  Jesup  (Ga.)  Wayne 
C.ounty  Press,  Oxford  (Mich.)  Leader, 
Cottage  Grove  (Minn.)  Washington  Coun¬ 
try  Bulletin  and  Monroe  City  (Mo.) 
News. 

This  year’s  competition  drew  274  en¬ 
tries.  It  was  the  first  time  two  trophies 
were  awarded  for  weeklies,  there  having 
been  but  one  weekly  division  in  previous 
years. 

The  awards  are  named  for  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  typography  columnist  and  are 
the  only  national-level  typography 
awards.  They  are  intended  to  give  recog¬ 
nition  to  what  Juran  called  “modem, 
clean,  bold,  functional,  and  most  of  all, 
innovative  typography.” 

Loeb  papers  switch 
newspaper  rep  firms 

The  Manchester  Union-Leader  has  end¬ 
ed  more  than  20  years  association  with 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith.  The  paper,  and  the 
companion  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News 
will  now  use  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker, 
Inc.  as  their  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Union-Leader  ad  director  Einar  Peter¬ 
son  explained  that  the  contract  between 
the  papers  and  Story  expired  two  years 
ago.  'The  contract  has  been  renewed 
on  a  1-year  basis  twice,  but  was  not  ex¬ 
tended  this  year. 

The  change  became  effective  June  1. 
Peterson  said  the  paper  had  “shopped 
around”  before  deciding  upon  Sawyer, 
Ferguson,  Walker. 
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PUBLISHERS 

Save  Time . . .  Save  Money 
GET  YOUR  EDITIONS  ON  THE  STREET  FASTER 
WM  Cntm-BIh’s  UBELER  &  SHEETER 


LABELS,  IMPRINTS  AND 
SHEETS,  NEWSPAPER 
BUNDLE  COVER  SHEETS 


See  this  and  other 
Custom-Bilt  Equipment 
AT  BOOTH  229 
A.N.P.A.  Show 
New  Orleans 

BOOTH  742 
N.P.E.  Show 
San  Francisco 


This  is  an  ideal  addition  to  the  circulation  departments  of  medium  and  large 
size  newspapers.  Designed  to  handle  all.  types  of  computer  labels. 

It  enables  you,  prior  to  press  time  to  make  up  newspaper  bundle  cover 
sheets  for  every  press  run,  eliminating  slow  hand  methods,  slower  semi¬ 
automatic  equipment  and  duplication  and  blanks. 

A  roll  of  Kraft  paper  is  fed  into  the  machine  (as  shown  to  the  left).  The 
paper  is  automatically  labeled  and  cut  into  pre-determined  size  sheets,  16", 
18",  or  20"  in  length  by  up  to  18"  in  width,  ready  to  cover  bundles  of  papers 
as  they  come  off  the  press. 

The  Custom-Bilt  Labeler  &  Sheeter  comes  equipped  with  the  Magna- 
craft  Model  50  Label  Head,  and  Model  88  Label  Head  Base.  It  will  take 
any  other  label  head  made  by  any  manufacturer  that  will  suit  your 
particular  need. 

It  can  also  be  equipped  with  rotary  edition  imprinter  for  edition  identi¬ 
fication;  colored  strips;  or  repeat  words,  and  will  produce  up  to  20M 
labeled  sheets  per  hour. 

For  further  information.  Call  or  Write  today. 


D 


Advanced  **Custom~Bilt”  Equipment  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


CUSTOM-BILT  MACHINERY 

OiVIBION  OF  ADVANCE  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

DEPARTMENT  101,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA  17405 
717-843-7831 


What^  NEWat 


NOW  Linocomp 

the  answer  te  an  eften  asked  qwestien  •  •  • 


Base-aligning 

V-l-P 

...  is  capable  of  complex  mixing  from  simply 
produced  input  of  up  to  20  sizes  from  6  to 

72  point.  Available  in  45-pica  models,  the  new 
base-aligning  V-l-P  incorporates  a  unique 
optical  system  in  combination  with  new 
software  to  assure  true  character  reproduction 
and  fit,  throughout  the  entire  size  range.  And 
standard  A-range  fonts  are  used.  Automatic 
incremental  letterspace  adjustment  is  provided. 


NEW 

Software  and 

Systems  Support 

Off-the-shelf  and  special  software  are 
constantly  being  developed  for  the  expanding 
line  of  Mergenthaler  hardware  and  "total 

systems"  by  the  largest  and  most  experienced 
software  group  in  the  typographic  industry. 
Included  among  the  most  recent  developments 

are:  a  series  of  V-l-P  modular  typographic 
programs  for  automatic  letterspacing  and 

kerning  control;  wire  service  conversion  and/or 
stripping  for  both  V-l-P  and  505;  and 
classified  ad  systems  that  tie  all  hardware  and 
peripherals,  such  as  on-line  external  computer,  VDT's 
and  disc  storage  units,  into  a  complete  system. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY, 


Mergenthaler  announces  the  introduction  of  the  LINOCOMP 
—  a  low  cost,  responsibly  engineered,  table-top  photo- 
composing  unit.  It  was  built  as  a  result  of  research  among 
typesetters.  You  told  us  what  you  wanted.  And 
Mergenthaler  engineered  the  LINOCOMP  to  your 
needsi  When  you  design  photocomposing  equipment  it 
helps  mightily  if  you  grew  up  with  printer's  ink  on  your 
fingers.  The  result  is  a  no-nonsense  unit  that  will  work  in 
today's  composing  room  or  office. 

The  Mergenthaler  LINOCOMP  was  born  out  of  experience 
with  the  total  typesetting  operation.  Genuine  type  styles 
will  expand  your  horizon.  It  fits  nicely  on  the  corner 
of  a  table  or  desk.  We'll  have  more  to  tell  you 
about  font  capacity,  mixing,  sizes,  line  lengths, 
quadding,  inserting  space,  spaceband  control,  leading, 
and  many  exclusive  benefits  that  may  induce  you  to 
wait  for  the  Mergenthaler  LINOCOMP. 


'Is  Mergenthaler  coming  out 
with  a  low-cost  photosetter?" 


Mergenthaler? 


Just 
Released! 


Linotron  505tc-ioo 


. . .  the  newest  model  505,  sets  a  full  100-pica  line, 
and  provides  the  hardware  for  setting  a  complete 
newspaper  page  in  about  4  minutes.  Type  can  be 

produced  in  position  without  the  need  of  subsequent 
paste-up  procedures,  except  for  the  insertion  of 
half-tones  and  line  illustrations.  The  505TC-100,  which 
can  set  back  and  forth  across  the  page,  can  produce 
up  to  408  equivalent  8  pt.,  1 1 -pica  lines  per  minute. 

Twenty-two  sizes  are  available  from  4  to  72  point. 


M  Keeping  abreast  of  ever-expanding 
technical  progress  can  be  a  virtue 
U  when  industry  gets  the  help  it  needs. 
We  take  the  position  that  an  essential  user-benefit 
must  result  from  innovation.  Mergenthaler  doesn't 
take  its  leadership  lightly.  Look  around  the  print 
shops  of  the  world  where  you  find  the  honored 
name  of  Mergenthaler  and  you  will  see  the 
result  of  our  current  developments  in  graphic 
arts  photocomposition. 


Latest  Model  .. 

Cor  RecTerm 

...  is  a  major  advance  in  video  terminals  for 
typesetting  systems  that  extends  the  range 

of  capabilities  of  the  M/IOO.  The  M/200  offers 
this  unique  combination  of  features:  scrolling 
within  a  3600  character  memory;  large  9x13 

dot  matrix  characters  displayed  in  20  lines  of 
80  characters  or  40  lines  of  40  characters  in 
two  columns;  text  blocks  may  be  "moved"  freely; 
and  10  formats  permit  fast  insertion  of 
frequently  used  text  blocks  or  command  codes. 


Mergenthaler 

P.O.  Box  82,  Plain  view.  New  York  11803  ^  Eltta  j  compar 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 


Send  us  further 
information  on 
the  following: 


street  Address 


INAE  prepares 
for  summer 
meeting  in  Halifax 

The  International  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executive  Association  will  hold  its 
111th  Sales  Conference  July  15-18  at  the 
Hotel  Nova  Scotian  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  INAE  second  vicepresident  and 
program  chairman,  Jim  Urbanski,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Tampa  Tribune-Times, 
and  his  convention  committee  have  chosen 
as  the  meeting’s  theme,  “Set  Sail  For 
Greater  Profits  in  Newspapers.”  INAE 
President,  Tom  Crowe,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News  will  pres¬ 
ide  at  the  meeting. 

Convention  activities  open  with  regis¬ 
tration  Sunday,  July  15,  and  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  evening  by  the  INAE  Fellow¬ 
ship  Hour  and  Chowder  Party. 

Keynote  speaker  at  the  Monday  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Breakfast  will  be  the  Honorable 
Gerald  Regan,  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Monday’s  sales  conference  will  include  the 
Newspaper  Bureau  of  Advertising 
presentation,  followed  by  the  IDEA  Ta- 
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/  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
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\A  BETTER  JOB?y 
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bles,  chaired  by  Dick  Ockerbloom,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Boston  Globe.  The  Monday 
Luncheon  speaker  will  be  Jack  Musick, 
president,  Hiram  Walker. 

Tuesday’s  sessions  begin  with  the  Di¬ 
rect  Writing  Insurance  Panel,  moderated 
by  Chuck  Fenn,  advertising  director,  Lon¬ 
don  (Ont.)  Free  Press.  On  the  panel  will 
be  Frank  M.  Hogerty,  Jr.,  Commissioner 
of  Maine  Insurance  Department;  Thomas 
McCabe,  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.;  and  Joe 
Lynch,  vicepresident,  advertising,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.  Another  Tuesday  topic  will 
be  “Thirty  Selling  Ideas,”  presented  by 
Mark  Arnold,  vicepresident  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers  and  Dick  Hare,  advertising  and 
research  director,  Gannett  Company.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Sears,  Penneys,  and 
Wards  will  constitute  a  Retail  Panel  mod¬ 
erated  by  Christo  Jackson,  Newspaper 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  vicepresident, 
chain  store  sales.  Green  Giant’s  senior 
product  manager  of  frozen  foods,  Chuck 
Barden  will  be  the  featured  speaker  at 
the  Tuesday  Luncheon. 

A  Classified  Advertising  Panel  will 
open  Wednesday  morning’s  session.  Parti¬ 
cipants  will  be  the  new  ANCAM  pres¬ 
ident,  Bill  Gardner,  manager  of  classified 
advertising,  Raleigh  News  &  Observer, 
Times;  Bill  Golding,  Classified  Interna¬ 
tional  Services  and  Ted  MacDonald,  Har¬ 
rison  C.  MacDonald  and  Sons,  Inc.  Cap¬ 
ping  the  convention  will  be  a  group  of 
newspaper  advertising  circulation  manag¬ 
ers,  who  will  present  a  look  at  Total  Mar¬ 
ket  Coverage. 

• 

Reporters’  notebook 
in  Knight  newspaper 

Four  days  a  week — Tuesday  through 
Friday — ^the  names  of  Greg  Dawson,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Snyder,  Tony  Benjamin,  J.  Andrew 
Mead  and  Bob  Wisehart  are  bylines  on 
news  coverage  in  the  Boca  Raton  (Fla.) 
News.  And  on  the  fifth  day  (Sunday) 
they  are  signatures  on  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  that  appear  on  the  Editorial  Page  of 
the  Knight  newspaper  under  the  general 
heading.  Reporters’  Notebook. 

In  their  space  the  News  staffers  talk 
back  to  readers,  elaborate  on  stories  they 
covered,  explain  their  difficulties  in 
gathering  information  from  official  sour¬ 
ces,  or  voice  their  personal  views  on  cur¬ 
rent  topics. 


Texas  Star  suspends 

The  Texas  Star,  a  Sunday  rotogravure 
supplement  with  a  circulation  of  nearly 
-million,  has  suspended  publication. 
But  Star  president  and  publisher  Gordon 
Fulcher  said  he  hoped  to  resume  publica¬ 
tion  by  July  1. 

Fulcher  said  the  suspension  was  caused 
by  newsprint  and  pr^uction  shortages, 
and  financial  shortages  in  “many  phases” 
of  the  operation. 

The  Star  was  distributed  by  26  Texas 
papers.  It  began  publication  May  16,  1971, 
and  one  of  the  initial  backers  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  current  White  House  aide  John 
B.  Connally. 


A  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER— Shortly  aftor 
tha  Lakewood  (Colo.)  Sentinel  ran  a 
feature  that  created  a  small  controversy 
and  caused  one  reader  to  declare  the 
article  not  suitable  for  “a  family  news¬ 
paper",  the  staff  found  a  picturesque 
editorial  reply.  A  robin  decided  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  building  was  homey  enough  for  her 
and  built  a  cozy  nest  using  string 
scrounged  from  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Chief  photographer  Charles  R. 
Freestone  shot  this  page  one  photo  and 
Jim  Hekkers  added  the  poetical  editorial 
caption:  "A  family  newspaper,  she  must 
believe  it.  Or  for  the  birds,  as  soma 
others  see  it." 


Progressive  women’s 
page  editors  cited 

Six  area  women’s  page  editors  received 
certificates  of  excellence  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Chapter  of  Women  in  Communica¬ 
tion,  a  national  organization.  The  six  edi¬ 
tors’  work  represents  the  best  from  among 
24  community  weeklies  and  dailies  sur¬ 
veyed  by  the  Philadelphia  Chapter. 

The  reviewers  found  that  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  editors  offered  information  on  so¬ 
cial  trends  as  well  as  recipes,  controversy 
as  well  as  fashion,  and  action  programs 
as  well  as  bridal  gallerys.  The  new  think¬ 
ing  on  women’s  pages,  the  survey  found, 
reveals  the  forces  behind  today’s  social 
transitions.  Concerned  editors  offer 
features  on  how  to  deal  with  problems  as 
they  arise,  and  the  more  progressive  edi¬ 
tors  are  forecasting  future  trends. 

The  six  women  who  met  these  criteria 
are:  Mary  Ellen  Bomak,  Living  Editor, 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times,  Levittown, 
Pa.;  Helen  Le  Gacia,  Outlook  Editor,  Del¬ 
aware  County  Daily  Times,  Chester,  Pa.; 
June  Smithson,  Women’s  Editor,  Today’s 
Post,  King  of  Prussia;  Lois  Hepler,  Wom¬ 
en’s  Editor,  Times  Chronicle,  Jenkintown, 
Pa.;  Ceil  Kozek,  Women’s  Editor,  The 
Daily  Times,  Woodbury,  NJ.;  Joanne 
Schwartz,  Women’s  Editor,  Burlington 
County  Times,  Willingboro,  NJ. 

The  awards  were  presented  by  Kenneth 
Harwood,  dean  of  Temple  University 
School  of  Communications  and  Theatre,  at 
a  Night  of  Recogriition  Dinner. 
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New 

MERIGRAPI-i 

photordief 
plate  system  for 
thenewspaper 
industry. 


Merigraph^"  highlight  dots  and  type— 24X  magnification 


Now!  Big  savings  in  conversion  to  photocomposition  are  a  commercial 
reality  with  the  Merigraph  photorelief  plate  system.  Since  the  availability 
of  the  Merigraph  system  was  announced  a  few  months  ago,  ten  news¬ 
papers  have  begun  using  Merigraph  direct  or  pattern  plates  on  a  daily 
basis.  It’s  economical,  rapid  and  reliable. 

Even  more,  Merigraph  plates  provide  outstanding  printing  quality— 
the  result  of  a  unique  exposure  method  which  provides  the  uniform 
tapered  structure  of  highlight  dots  and  type  shown. 

With  a  simple  modification,  the  system  permits  production  of 
either  direct  printing  plates  or  pattern  plates.  We  provide  this  modi¬ 
fication  at  no  cost  to  you.  The  Merigraph  system  has  a  simple  on-press 
lockup  for  direct  printing. 

Before  you  commit  to  any  new  plate  system,  let  us  show  you  the 
advantages  of  the  Merigraph  system.  Just  write,  or  call,  Hercules  Incorporated, 
Merigraph  System,  910  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware  19899, 302-656-9811. 


Visit  our  Booth  No.  325  at  ANPA/RI  JUNE  10-14. 


PD  73-1 


Funds  are  allocated 
for  scholarship 

Scholarship  grants  totaling  more  than 
$110,000  for  children  of  New  York  news¬ 
paper  employees  were  authorized  follow¬ 
ing  the  annual  meeting  of  the  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett  Memorial  Corporation. 

Gerald  Donovan,  chairman  of  the  board, 
said  that  the  grants  will  enable  80  stu¬ 
dents  to  continue  study  at  college  and 
another  33  to  enter  the  college  of  their 
choice. 

The  Bennett  Corporation  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  James  Gordon  Bennett  to  honor 
his  father,  the  founder  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  In  addition  to  granting  funds  for 
college  assistance,  the  corporation  provi¬ 
des  pecuniary  aid  to  a  number  of  veteran 
newsmen  or  their  widows. 

.\t  the  annual  meeting,  Donovan,  a 
Wall  Street  attorney,  was  re-elected 
chairman  and  Alfred  H.  Savage,  benefits 
program  director  of  the  New  York  News, 
was  elected  president.  He  takes  the  place 
of  William  A.  Casselman,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  News.  Patrick  T.  Finne¬ 
gan,  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  was 
elected  secretary. 

The  following  were  re-elected  as  direc¬ 
tors:  Edmond  P.  Bartnett,  former  editor 
of  the  Neif  York  Sun;  Samuel  G.  Black¬ 
man,  former  general  news  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press;  James  C.  Hagerty, 
formerly  President  Eisenhower’s  press 
secretary  and  presently  Vicepresident  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.;  Allan 
Keller,  columnist  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram;  A.  H.  Raskin,  assistant 
editorial  page  Editor  for  the  New  York 
Times,  and  William  R.  White,  former 
chairman  of  the  New’  York  State  Banking 
Board. 

• 

Police  probe  blast 
at  black  weekly 

State  and  local  police  agents  are  inves¬ 
tigating  an  explosion  May  28  that  exten¬ 
sively  damaged  the  headquarters  of  the 
Wilmington  (N.C.)  Journal,  a  black- 
owned  weekly. 

The  blast  wrecked  the  front  portion  of 
the  two  story  frame  structure,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  editor  and  ow-ner  T.  C.  Jer- 
vay,  nearly  killed  tenants  living  above 
the  building.  “If  they  hadn’t  been  in  a 
back  room,  they  would  have  been  killed 
for  sure,”  he  said. 

The  Journal,  said  Jervay,  has  been  the 
victim  of  threats  and  w’indow  breaking  in 
the  past,  but  “never  anything  like  this.” 
“I  can’t  put  my  finger  on  any  reason  for 
it,”  he  said,  “but  when  you’ve  been  in  the 
news  business  a  long  time  you  make  some 
friends  and  some  enemies.” 

He  said  the  wrecked  building  housed 
only  editorial  and  circulation  departments 
and  that  printing  was  done  elsewhere. 
The  paper  came  out  on  schedule  May  31 
and  was  “even  fatter  than  usual”,  he 
said. 

In  addition  to  the  Journal  building,  the 
blast  reportedly  caused  extensive  damage 
to  other  houses  on  the  block. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  FREEDOM  AWARD  given 
by  the  New  York  Pre$s  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  went  to  W.  H.  "Tex"  James,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  the 
newspaper  for  "outstanding  achievements  in  the 
development  of  photo  journalism  to  its  highest 
standards."  Participating  in  the  award  cere¬ 
monies  were,  left  to  right.  Herb  Schwartz,  CBS- 
tv  News,  president  of  the  association;  James, 
and  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New 
York. 


Typography  awards 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  and  The  Scoti¬ 
an  Journalist  of  Halifax  have  been 
awarded  the  1972  Roland  Michener  Aw’ard 
for  Journalism. 

The  Scotian  Journalist,  a  small  weekly, 
was  noted  for  its  coverage  of  conditions 
under  which  women  offenders  were  in- 
cracerated  at  the  Interprovincial  Home 
for  Women  at  Moncton,  N.B.  The  institu¬ 
tion  was  later  closed  down. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  was  cited  for  cover¬ 
age  of  “conflicts  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  politicians  at  the  provincial  and  munic¬ 
ipal  levels.”  Past  winners  are  the  CBC 
and  The  Financial  Post  for  a  joint  entry 
in  1970,  and  the  CBC  for  its  political 
series  “The  Tenth  Decade”  in  1971. 

• 

AP  Log  changes  to 
magazine  format 

The  AP  Log,  weekly  newsletter  of  the 
Associated  Press,  changed  to  an  8%  x  11 
magazine  format  with  its  May  14  issue. 

Formerly  typewritten  on  three  long  yel¬ 
low  sheets,  the  new  Log  is  8  pages  and 
will  use  a  computer  in  typesetting  for  the 
first  time. 

Lou  Boccardi,  executive  editor,  said  the 
more  professional  look  of  the  publication 
will  make  it  an  important  supplement  to 
the  week’s  new’s  events.  The  Log  covers 
aspects  of  the  AP  operation  and  reviews 
performance. 

Ham  of  the  Year 

Ray  E.  Meyers,  who  writes  a  w’eekly 
Ham-On-Air  column  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  and  also  edits  Spark 
Gap  Times,  a  publication  for  ham  radio 
operators,  was  proclaimed  “Ham  of  the 
Year.” 


Three  week  Japan  tour 
is  arranged  for  editors 

A  three-week  study  tour  of  Japan  by  a 
group  of  10  telegraph  and  new’s  editors 
from  United  States  news  organizations 
was  announced  this  week  by  the  American 
Committee  of  the  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute. 

Editors  wishing  to  participate  are  in¬ 
vited  to  apply  in  writing  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  w’ill  receive  applications  until 
June  20  and  select  the  10  members  of  the 
group  by  July  1.  Only  telegraph  or  news 
editors  will  be  considered. 

Scheduled  to  begin  September  8th,  the 
tour  will  include  talks  with  Japanese  lead¬ 
ers  in  government,  business,  politics  and 
cultural  fields,  extensive  travel  within 
Japan,  and  meetings  with  American  spe¬ 
cialists. 

The  tour,  arranged  in  cooperation  with 
the  Japan  New’spaper  Publishers  and  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  is  part  of  an  exchange 
program  agreed  upon  at  a  bi-lateral  con¬ 
ference  of  American  and  Japanese  editors 
held  last  fall  under  IPI  auspices.  A  group 
of  Japanese  editors  will  visit  the  United 
States  at  a  later  date. 

Planning  for  the  September  trip  is 
being  directed  by  a  three-member  commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Creed  Black,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Other  members  are 
Stanley  M.  Swinton,  vice-president  and 
director  of  World  Services  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  and  Thomas  Winship,  editor 
of  the  Boston  Globe.  Coordinator  of  the 
project,  who  will  accompany  the  group  to 
Japan,  will  be  John  Luter,  a  former  for- 
eigpi  correspondent  and  past  president  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club,  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  September  part  of  the  exchange  is 
being  partly  funded  by  contributions  from 
American  news  organizations,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  the  Asia  Foundation.  The 
participating  telegraph  and  news  editors 
will  be  provided  with  round  trip  air  fare 
between  San  Francisco  and  Tokyo,  air  and 
train  transportation  within  Japan,  and 
hotel  accomodations  for  one  week  in  To¬ 
kyo.  The  individual  participants  will  be 
expected  to  take  care  of  transportation 
betw’een  their  home  bases  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and,  except  for  the  hotel  room  in 
Tokyo  during  the  first  week,  to  pay  their 
own  living  exprenses. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to 
John  Luter,  Room  705,  Journalism  Build¬ 
ing,  Columbia  University,  116th  and 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  10027.  Luter’s 
office  telephone  is  (212)  280-3858. 

• 

36-page  section 
prepared  for  Paper  W eek 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  ran  a  36-page 
tabloid  May  8  as  a  part  of  Wisconsin 
Paper  Week.  The  tab  carried  over  24,000 
ad  lines. 

The  industry  purchased  26,000  copies 
for  additional  distribution,  and  airlines 
serving  Wisconsin  distributed  another 
5000  copies.  The  Wisconsin  Paper  Council 
assisted  the  Sentinel  in  make-up  and 
preparation  of  f  tab. 
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Look  for  the  P-53AS 
at  the  AN  PA  convention 
in  New  Orleans 


%  Fast— a  maximum  of  30  ties  per  minute 
%  Economical— 3/16"  WELD-LOC  strapping  is  less  than 
M.34  per  1000  ft.  (including  seals  every  4  ft.) 

%  Dependable— positive  "SURE-SEAL"  joint  can't  snag 
open.  Accessories  include:  BW-60  Bottom  Wrap/TT-55 
Turning  Table/RT-90  Transfer  Table  (right  or  left  discharge) 


sn  JtAidSTATES  WIRE 

Packaging  Systeivvs 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.  47933  /  Division  of  Keystone  Consolidated  Industries,  Inc. 


Paper  is  sued  for  photo 
of  dead  child’s  silhouette 


Scholarships, 
photo  title 
awarded  hy  NPP A 


A  Jacksonville,  Florida  woman  has  sued 
the  Florida  Publishing  Company,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Florida  Times-Union,  for  tres¬ 
pass  and  invasion  of  privacy  in  its  cover¬ 
age  of  a  fire  in  her  home  which  killed  her 
16  year-old  daughter. 

The  complaint,  filed  by  Kay  Fletcher, 
alleges  that  on  September  15,  1972,  in  the 
wake  of  the  fire  which  suffocated  her 
daughter,  the  “Florida  Publishing  Co.,  act¬ 
ing  through  its  agents  and  employees 
(the  Times-Union)  did  wrongfully  enter 
the  plaintiffs  home  without  requesting  and 
receiving  prior  authorization  from  the 
plaintiff  and  without  the  plaintiff’s  knowl¬ 
edge  or  consent.”  The  complaint,  which 
asks  compensatory  damages  in  excess  of 
$5,000,  punitive  damages  of  $1  million  and 
demands  trial  by  jury  on  two  counts, 
charges  that  the  action  was  done  “willful¬ 
ly,  unlawfully,  and  with  a  total  and  wan¬ 
ton  disregard  for  the  plaintiff’s  rights  and 
feelings.” 

It  further  alleges  that  the  plaintiff  has 
been  “deprived  of  her  right  to  privacy  and 
to  exclusive  use  of  her  home”,  has  “been 
subject  to  mental  and  physical  suffering 
.  .  .  has  become  frightened,  nervous,  and 
upset  .  .  .  and  has  been  subjected  to 
extreme  humiliation  and  public  ridicule 
.  .  .  caused  by  the  defendant’s  wrongful 
acts.” 

The  second  count  charges  the  defendant 
with  “wrongfully  publishing  in  an  article 
entitled  “Silhouette  of  Death”  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Florida  Times-Union,  on 
September  16,  1972  one  of  the  photographs 
taken  in  the  plaintifTs  home  by  the 
defendant’s  agents  and  employees, 
showing  the  silhouette  of  the  body  of  Cin¬ 
dy  Slean  Fletcher.”  Intense  heat,  rather 
than  the  fire  itself,  had  left  an  outline  of 
the  girl’s  body  on  the  bedroom  floor. 

The  second  count  also  charges  the  paper 
“wrongfully  published  private  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  death  of  the  plaintifTs  daugh¬ 
ter”  .  .  .  which  “were  that  the  body  of  the 
daughter  left  a  silhouette  outlined  on  the 
floor.”  The  complaint  says  the  newspaper 
containing  photographs  and  articles  (at¬ 
tached  in  Exhibit  “A”  and  “B”)  were 
“published  and  circulated  to  the  general 
public  throughout  the  City  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  State  of  Florida,  and  elsewhere, 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
plaintiff.” 

Lawyers  for  the  Florida  Publishing  Co. 
have  filed  a  motion  for  dismissal  on  both 
counts,  on  the  grounds  that  the  complaint 
fails  to  “state  a  claim  on  which  relief  can 
be  granted  plaintiff”  and  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  calls  for  prior  restraint.  The  defen¬ 
dant  claims  that  “the  entry  of  reporters” 
for  purposes  of  publication,  and  such  pub¬ 
lication,  without  any  allegation  of  force  or 
physical  damage,  are  protected  by  Section 
4  of  Article  I  of  the  Florida  Constitution, 
and  by  the  1st  and  14th  Amendments  to 
the  F^eral  Constitution.” 

The  motion  further  argues  that  with 
the  plaintiff  absent  from  the  city  and  no 
force  or  damage,  the  plaintiff’s  damages 
for  alleged  trespass  would  be  nominal  at 
the  most.  The  “right  of  privacy  is  person¬ 


al,”  it  states,  “and  does  not  survive  de¬ 
ceased’s  death  nor  extend  to  members  of 
the  family.” 

There  is  also  no  showing  that  the  story 
was  false  or  inacurrate,  alleges  the  defen¬ 
dant,  and  questions  of  privilege  are  for 
the  trial  judge,  not  the  jury. 

The  defense  lawyers  also  filed  a  motion 
to  strike  the  claims  for  punitive  damages 
on  each  count. 

An  affidavit  from  John  S.  Walters, 
Times-Union  executive  editor,  states  that 
it  “is  accepted  practice  for  (newsmen)  to 
enter  private  premises  where  an  event  of 
public  interest  or  concern  (fire,  a  crime) 
has  occurred,  when  they  could  do  so 
peacefully,  without  force  or  objection  or 
physical  damage  .  .  .  particularly  this  has 
been  true  when  fire,  police  or  other  public 
officials  were  present  investigating  the 
matter  as  they  were  here  and  either  en¬ 
couraged  or  impliedly  permitted  or  sug¬ 
gested  such  entry”  ...  In  all  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  reporting  and  editing, 

I  have  never  Imown  of  any  objection  to 
such  procedures  as  has  been  rais^  against 
the  Times-Union  for  its  coverage  of  the 
tragic  fire.” 

• 

Challenge  to  Bonfil 
will  is  dismissed 

A  challenge  to  the  will  of  the  late  Hel¬ 
en  G.  Bonfils  has  been  dismissed  by 
Probate  Court  Judge  David  Brofman. 

The  challenge  was  made  by  Edward 
Michael  Davis,  Miss  Bonfils’  former  hus¬ 
band.  David  contended  he  should  be  named 
the  sole  heir  to  Miss  Bonfils’  estate  on  the 
grounds  that  his  divorce  from  Miss 
Bonfils  in  December  1971  was  void  be¬ 
cause  of  “fraud  and  undue  influence” 
practiced  on  her  by  Donald  R.  Sewell  now 
president  of  the  Denver  Poet  and  Earl  R. 
Moore  its  secretary  treasurer. 

Miss  Bonfils  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Post  until  her  death  last  June  6  at 
the  age  of  82. 

The  original  challenge  to  her  will  was 
filed  last  December  20.  Brofman  dismissed 
that  challenge  January  12,  but  on  April 
20,  Davis’  attorneys  filed  an  amended 
challenge  with  probate  court.  Brofman 
dismissed  the  latest  action  by  ruling  that 
the  probate  court  may  not  interfere  in  the 
judgment  of  another  court — namely  Den¬ 
ver  District  Court  in  which  Miss  Bonfils 
won  her  divorce  from  Davis.  Davis  didn’t 
contest  the  divorce. 


Potato  promotion 

The  National  Potato  Promotion  Board 
has  embarked  on  a  campaign  to  “create  a 
better  understanding  about  potatoes”  with 
paid  ads  running  in  magazines  and  televi¬ 
sion.  In  a  report  to  its  members,  the 
Board  said  it  will  support  the  consumer 
advertising  “through  yearlong  newspaper 
and  magazine  food  page  publicity.” 


Four  college  students,  three  of  them 
from  the  University  of  Missouri,  will  con¬ 
tinue  journalism  studies  next  Fall  with 
scholarship  awards  from  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  programs. 

Winners  of  the  two  $500  J.  Winton  Le- 
men-NPPA  academic  grants  are  Missouri 
students  Kathy  Andrisevic  and  John 
Paraskevas.  Their  awards  mark  the  third 
annual  grants  from  Lemen,  a  long-time 
participant  in  NPPA  educational  pro¬ 
grams  and  now  retired  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  where  he  was  head  of  the  photo 
press  section  of  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany. 

John  Lopinot,  a  graduate  student  in 
photojournalism  at  Missouri,  is  winner  of 
the  $500  Lookadoo-NPPA  scholarship  and 
also  the  title  of  College  Photographer  of 
the  Year.  Charles  E.  Nye,  photojournalism 
major  at  Ohio  University,  Athens,  is  win¬ 
ner  of  the  $250  Milton  Freier  scholarship. 

College  title  given 

Lopinot  was  awarded  the  POY  title  in 
the  National  Intercollegiate  Photo  Com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  NPPA  and  Kappa 
Alpha  Mu.  First  and  second  portfolio  win¬ 
ners  in  the  event  receive  the  Lookadoo 
and  Freier  scholarships.  Lopinot  was  the 
subject  of  an  E&P  photo  feature  at  this 
time  last  year  for  his  work  while  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  staff  photographer  for  the 
Daily  Egyptian  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Alternates  for  the  Lemen  grants  are 
Nye  and  George  Wedding,  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky  University,  Bowling  Green.  Nye 
earlier  this  year  won  the  William  Randol¬ 
ph  Hearst  photojournalism  competition. 
He  and  Lopinot  will  work  as  interns  for 
National  Geographic  Magazine  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Paraskevas  will  be  interning  at  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capitol-J oumal,  and  Ka¬ 
thy  Andrisevic  will  work  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  at  Missouri  instructing  and  help¬ 
ing  operate  the  photo  labs.  Judges  for 
the  Lemen  competition  were:  Bill  Strode, 
assistant  director  of  photography, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times; 
William  Kuykendall,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  photojournalism  instructor;  and 
John  W.  Kenward,  director  of  photogrra- 
phy.  Farmland  Industries,  Kansas  City 
Mo. 

• 

Interior  design  award 

Lois  Hagen,  home  furnishings  reporter 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has  received 
the  1973  Press  Award  for  outstanding 
interior  design  reporting  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Society  of  Interior  Designers. 


Weekly  sold 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Neuharth  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  weekly  Mountain 
Messenger,  Downieville,  Calif,  to  Fred  L. 
Cochran,  a  science  writer. 
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Plolio  piocovocr  icom  up  lo  help 
publi/hecr  cut  co/l/ Olid  impiuvc  qucJil^ 


Pakorol  GT-12  Photocomp  Processor 

If  you’d  rather  switch  than  fight  the  high  costs  of  a 
stabilization  system,  switch  to  a  Pakorol  GT-12.  That’s 
what  the  Freeport  Journal-Standard  did.  (See  photo 
captions.)  This  tabletop,  photocomp  processor  uses 
low-cost,  conventional  chemicals  and  materials.  It 
produces  crisp  characters  with  uniform  density,  yet  it 
costs  up  to  75%  less  to  run.  Film  or  paper,  up  to  12" 
wide,  are  processed  and  completely  dried  in  seconds 
ready  for  paste-up.  And  the  image  is  permanent,  re¬ 
sists  fading  when  stored. 

Pako  Automatic  Film  Processors 

The  ultimate  in  automatic  film  processors  for  line  and 
halftone  negs  is  the  Pakorol  Super-G.  Two  24"  models, 


designed  to  accommodate  automatic  camera  film 
transport,  provide  top-quality  processing  at  the  right 
price  for  your  work  loads. 

The  Super-G  is  compatible  with  any  plate  system 
because  it  handles  films  either  emulsion  up  or  down. 
If  you  don’t  have  a  camera  transport,  look  into  the  24" 
Pakonolith.  It’s  the  latest  in  quality  processors  at  a 
price  well  under  $10,000.  Team  the  Pakorol  Super-G, 
or  a  Pakonolith,  with  a  GT-12  and  win  the  battle  for 
higher  profits  and  reduced  costs. 

Pako  processors  are  now  available  through  major 
national  and  local  distributors.  If  you  want  to  cut  costs 
and  improve  your  newspaper’s  quality  contact  a  Pako 
Distributor,  or  write  to  Peter  Crawford,  Graphic  Arts 
Products  Manager,  c/o  Pako  Corporation. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  PRODUCTS 

Pako  Corporation,  6300  Olson  Memorial  Hwy.,  Minneapolis  MN  55427 


TO 


The  busy  Freeport  Journal-Standard,  Freeport,  Illinois,  has  a  Pako 
processor  team  in  their  plant.  Bill  Blaisdell,  production  manager, 
is  shown  with  their  Pako  processor  used  for  both  line  and  screen 
work  for  daily  newspaper  runs  of  20,000  copies.  All  type  is  proc¬ 
essed  on  this  GT-12  (inset  photo)  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
over  two  years;  eight  hours  daily,  six  days  a  week. 


Circulation 


By  James  G.  Anderson 


ETHICAL  QUESTIONS 


I  would  like  to  quote  a  publisher  I  once 
served  in  sunny  California  ...  “I  never 
met  a  circulator  who  wasn’t  a  con  man.” 
This  man  was  worth  more  than  10  million 
dollars  .  .  .  was  a  bank  president,  publish¬ 
er  of  three  newspapers,  and  had  previous¬ 
ly  owned  a  chain  of  West  Coast  newspa¬ 
pers.  His  experience  covered  a  span  of  40 
years,  and  a  wide  spectrum  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry. 

While  it  was  a  bald,  sweeping  state¬ 
ment,  based  only  on  his  personal  experi¬ 
ences  .  .  .  and  most  certainly,  not  an 
indictment  of  the  profession  ...  it  leaves 
me  wondering  how  many  publishers  and 
other  professional  people  feel  this  way? 

On  the  invitation  of  Sam  Kennedy, 
managing  editor  of  our  publication.  The 
Citizen- Advertiser,  I  am  occasionally 
granted  the  great  privilege  of  lecturing  to 
and  discoursing  with  many  journalism 
and  advertising  students  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
being  watched  by  the  younger  generation, 
many  of  whom  will  be  following  our  foot¬ 
steps  in  the  profession,  here  is  a  sampling 
of  the  questions  I  am  called  upon  to  field 
during  the  question  and  answer  sessions 
with  these  youngsters: 

Is  there  any  legal  or  ethical  way  to 
disenfranchise  a  dealer  or  carrier  who  is 
not  performing  according  to  your  stan¬ 
dards  . . .  and  still  remain  within  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  contract  you  have  with 
him?” 

Is  there  any  legal  way  you  can  force  a 
carrier  to  deliver  a  newspaper  on  the 
porch?  You  say  that  state  labor  laws  re¬ 
quire  the  carrier  must  not  be  employed 
after  7:  PM.  Suppose  your  office  calls  a 
carrier  at  7:  PM  to  deliver  a  complaint, 
and  he  makes  this  delivery,  are  you  not  in 
violation  of  the  law?” 

How  many  different  wholesale  rates  do 
you  have?  Do  you  have  any  ‘under  the 
counter’  arrangements  with  dealers  or 
tube  drivers  to  compensate  them  for  extra 
mileage,  or  difficult  situations  .  .  .  are  your 
other  drivers  aware  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments?  Why  do  you  not  have  a  scholar¬ 
ship  program? 

Do  you  exercise  any  control  over  carri¬ 
er  promotions  or  contests,  particularly 
where  the  element  of  chance  enters  into 
the  promotion?  Do  you  limit  a  carrier’s 
route  or  territory?  How  do  you  compen¬ 
sate  dealers  for  returns,  or  do  you  simply 
require  them  to  ‘eat’  leftovers? 

You  are  a  busy  recruiter  for  your  in¬ 
dustry,  but  if  it  is  such  a  grand  and 
satisfying  profession  .  .  .  why  have  you 
changed  jobs  yourself  as  many  times  as 
you  say  you  have? 

Are  you  padding  your  ABC  figures? 

Do  you  use  premiums  in  your  promo¬ 
tions?  How  fair  is  the  circulation  you 
obtain  through  pressure  campaigns,  boiler 
rooms,  and  premiums  to  the  advertiser?  Is 
this  quality  circulation,  or  superficial  pad¬ 
ding?  Is  there  a  way  you  can  count  bulk 


sales  on  your  ABC  and  not  get  caught? 

What  about  your  margin  of  profit  to  the 
carriers  and  dealers?  Do  you  think  these 
figures  are  fair  and  realistic,  or  are  you 
simply  exploiting  these  people  by  getting 
the  job  done  as  economically  as  possible? 

Don’t  you  believe  that  the  current  revo¬ 
lution  among  carriers  and  dealers  has 
been  brought  on  by  circulators  who  seek  to 
exploit  people? 

Are  you  really  interested  in  providing 
the  loudly  touted  fringe  benefits  of  route 
management  to  the  carrier  ...  or  in 
simply  selling  more  newspapers? 

Isn’t  it  true  that  the  fringe  benefits  are 
only  accidental?  Your  contract  with  your 
alleged  independent  carriers  .  .  .  are 
they  really  independent?  If  a  carrier  boy 
appeared  on  a  witness  stand  in  a  wheel 
chair,  or  on  crutches,  or  swathed  with 
casts  and  bandages  .  .  .  would  a  court  of 
law  call  him  independent? 

Getting  back  to  scholarships  .  .  .  are 
these  really  grants  made  by  publishers  in 
the  public  interest,  in  the  interest  of  the 
student,  or  simply  gimmicks  to  reduce 
carrier  turnover,  thereby  saving  the  pub¬ 
lisher  money  and  subscribers? 

Is  it  not  true  that  crusading  journal¬ 
ism,  exposes,  consumer  research  and  pro¬ 
tection  .  .  .  are  simply  gimmicks  used  to 
gain  more  circulation? 

Are  newspapers  all  that  public  spir¬ 
ited? 

Please  explain  to  us  the  function  of 
ABC?  We  understand  that  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  guards  the  ethical 
practices  of  newspaper  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  ...  we  have  heard 
stories  of  collusion  between  the  auditors 
and  circulators  .  .  .  are  these  stories  true 
in  any  instance  that  you  know  of? 

This  is  how  the  question  and  answer 
sessions  go  .  .  .  and  I  think  it  is  time  for 
a  lot  of  soul  searching. 

I  personally  try  to  give  candid,  straight 
answers,  and  I  try  to  answer  them  the 
way  they  are  asked  .  .  .  and  if  the  answers 
sometimes  strip  a  little  of  the  glamourous 
veneer  from  the  industry,  and  sober  up  a 
little  of  the  romantisism  that  is  always 
connected  with  our  professions,  then  I 
feel  that  I  am  doing  a  service  .  .  .  because 
they  need  to  know  the  good  and  bad  to¬ 
gether,  in  order  to  more  soberly  make 
their  own  judgments  .  .  .  and  evaluations. 

• 

Pittsburgh  pressmen 
reach  an  agreement 

Negotiators  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
Company  and  its  pressmen’s  union  have 
reached  agreement  on  a  new  one-year  con¬ 
tract,  averting  a  strike  that  would  have 
halted  publication  of  the  city’s  two  daily 
newspapers. 

Details  of  the  agreement  were  not  dis¬ 
closed,  but  a  company  spokesman  said  the 
wage  and  fringe  benefit  package  was 
“similar  to  and  not  in  excess  of  that  ac¬ 
cepted  by  other  unions  and  wholly  within 
Government  pay  guidelines.” 


Two  New  Jersey 
papers  acquired 
by  Detroit  News 

The  Evening  News  Association  in  De¬ 
troit  has  acquired  two  New  Jersey  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Vineland  Times  Journal  and  the 
Hammonton  News.  Both  newspapers,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  commercial  printing  oper¬ 
ation,  comprise  Times  Graphics,  Inc,, 
which  operates  a  computerized  photo  com¬ 
position  and  offset  facility. 

Among  other  publications.  Times 
Graphics  prints  Fairchild  Publication’s 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  with  a  circulation  of 
82,000  and  W  with  a  bi-weekly  circulation 
of  146,000;  the  Catholic  Star  Herald, 
which  is  the  official  weekly  newspaper  of 
the  Camden,  New  Jersey  Diocese  and  and 
the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  the 
official  weekly  newspaper  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Archdiocese  and  the  Allentown  Dio¬ 
cese. 

In  consummating  the  sale  the 
Leuchters,  Ben,  president  and  Joel, 
vicepresident  of  Times  Graphics,  Inc., 
said,  “We’re  happy  to  be  associated  with 
a  newspaper  management  that  is  politi¬ 
cally  independent  and  with  a  commitment 
to  important  new  production  technology. 
Our  joining  forces  with  the  Evening 
News  Association  will  enable  us  to  contin¬ 
ue  improving  our  products,  which  for  the 
past  decade  have  been  among  the  most 
attractive  newspapers  in  New  Jersey.” 

The  Vineland  Times  Journal,  founded  in 
1875,  is  published  six  times  weekly,  and 
has  a  circulation  of  approximately  17,400. 
The  Hammonton  News,  a  weekly,  has  a 
circulation  of  4,500.  Both  papers  are  lo¬ 
cated  between  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic 
City  in  Southeastern  New  Jersey. 

V.  Leonard  Hanna,  vicepresident,  fi¬ 
nance  and  control  for  the  Detroit  News, 
negotiated  the  acquisition  of  the  property, 
following  the  initial  contact  by  William  H. 
Borglund,  vice-president,  acquisitions  and 
development  for  the  News.  Hanna  was 
named  by  Clark  in  1972  to  head  a  special 
Detroit  News  program  to  acquire  a  num¬ 
ber  of  established  daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.S. ;  a  program  that  is  continuing. 

Clark  said  there  are  no  plans  to  change 
personnel. 


Best  book  research 

Dr.  William  E.  Ames’s  “History  of  the 
National  Intelligencer”  has  won  the  annu¬ 
al  Frank  Luther  Mott-Kappa  Tau  Alpha 
award  demonstrating  the  best  research  in 
journalism  in  1972.  William  Swanberg’s 
“Luce  and  His  Empire”  was  second.  Ames 
book  is  an  account  of  the  most  widely 
quoted  newspaper  in  the  early  IfiOO’s.  It 
tells  of  the  roles  played  by  editors  Joseph 
Gales  Jr.,  and  William  S.  Seaton,  starting 
with  Thomas  Jefferson’s  administration. 
The  author,  a  professor  of  communica¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
will  receive  $200  and  a  scroll. 


Mr.  Anderson  is  circulation  director  for 
The  Citizen  Advertiser  in  Auburn,  N.Y. 
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HOW’S  THIS  FOR  A 
SLOGAN  ? 

IF  you’ve  got  it, 
A  TRUCK 
I^OUGHT  IT 


©  1973  Hanna-Barbera  Productions,  Inc. 


Without  trucks,  who  could  eat? 

It’s  true  that  if  you’ve  got  it,  a  truck 
brought  it. 

Everything  travels  by  truck. 

Trucks  also  make  air  freight,  rail  freight, 
and  ship  freight  possible. 

Even  department  store  packages  and 
milkmen’s  bottles  come  by  truck. 


Trucks  get  it  all  to  you, 
economically,  safely. 

We’re  for  that. 


Eaton  Corporation,  Axle  Division, 
Cleveland  OH  44110,  manufacturers  of 
heavy-duty  Eaton*truck  axles;T  ransmission 
Division,  Kalamazoo  Ml  49001,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Fuller*  Roadranger* transmissions. 


Truck 

Components 
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medium-circulation  dailies. 

Until  now,  the  medium  size  publisher  has  had  two  alterna¬ 
tives  in  considering  web  offset  presses.  One  meant  an  excessive 
number  of  press  units,  the  other  a  larger  than  necessary 
capital  expenditure. 

Now  there’s  the  Harris  N-1650,  specifically  designed  for  the 
20,000  to  75,000  circulation  range. 

The  four-plate-wide  N-1650  produces  up  to  96  pages  at 
speeds  up  to  50,000  impressions  per  hour.  It’s  electronically 
controlled.  Has  all  the  features  you  need  for  peak  operating 
efficiency.  And  doesn’t  cost  you  an  arm  and  a  leg. 

That’s  why  it  was  selected  by  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin, 
where  it  was  installed  in  record  time. 

For  more  information  on  the  N-1650,  or  the  three  other  web 
offset  newspaper  presses  in  our  line,  write  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation,  Cottrell  Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 

Rhode  Island  02891. 


HARRIS 

Communications  and 
Information  Handling 
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Semi-weekly  and  weekly 
combined  into  tri- weekly 

Two  of  Rutherford  County’s  oldest 
newspapers  will  merge  with  the  issue  of 
June  11.  The  Forest  City  Courier  and  the 
Spindale  Sun  will  be  published  as  one 
newspaper  under  the  name  Courier-Sun. 
Both  are  publications  of  the  Rutherford 
County  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  Mrs.  Ed  An¬ 
derson  is  president  of  the  company  and 
publisher  of  the  newspapers. 

The  Courier-Sun  will  be  published  three 
times  weekly,  Mrs.  Anderson  said, — 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  The 
Forest  City  Courier  has  been  published 
semi-weekly,  Monday  and  Thursday,  and 
the  Spindale  Sun  weekly,  on  Thursday. 
Combined  circulation  of  the  Courier-Sun 
will  be  in  excess  of  8,000  paid  copies. 
Subscribers  of  each  paper  will  receive  the 
Courier-Sun  at  no  increase  in  price  dur¬ 
ing  their  current  subscriptions. 

No  radical  staff  changes  are  contem¬ 
plated  at  present,  Mrs.  Anderson  said. 
The  office  of  the  Spindale  Sun  will  be 
maintained  at  Spindale  with  the  present 
staff.  Glenn  James,  editor  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Spindale  Sun  and  Pat 
Morgan,  woman’s  editor,  will  continue  as 
before. 

Jim  O’Hara,  managing  editor  of  the 
Forest  City  Courier  will  be  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Courier-Sun  and  will  direct  op¬ 
erations  from  the  Forest  City  office. 


Political  ad  investments 
in  broadcast  are  released 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
figures  for  total  broadcast  expenditures 
for  the  1972  political  campaigns  show  a 
$700,000  increase  over  the  1968  totals. 

The  FCC  collected  data  on  expenditures 
by  all  candidates  in  last  year’s  elections. 
The  figures  show  that  a  total  of  $69.6 
million  was  spent  on  broadcast  advertis¬ 
ing. 

62.4%  went  to  tv  ads,  while  37.5%  was 
spent  on  radio  ads.  The  radio  figure  is  up 
from  1968,  while  the  tv  fig^ure  is  down. 
Total  expenditures  were  held  down  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  Republican 
primaries  this  year. 

The  figures  show  that  in  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign,  the  Democrats  outspent  the 
Republicans  $6.2  million  to  $4.3  million. 

The  amount  spent  by  Senate  candidates 
was  down  38%,  but  gubernatorial  candi¬ 
dates  increased  their  expenditures  $3.5 
million. 

Figures  released  by  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  May  10  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  44%  in  political  advertising 
from  the  1968  campaign  to  the  1972  elec¬ 
tion. 


Resigns  highway  post 

John  D.  Montgomery,  publisher  of  the 
Junction  City  (Kans.)  Union,  has 
resigned  as  chairman  of  the  state  high¬ 
way  commission,  a  post  he  has  held  for 
6%  years. 


Brother  asks  ITU 
support  for  Biaggi 

Alfred  Biaggi,  brother  of  New  York 
City  mayoral  candidate  Mario  Biaggi  and 
a  printer  at  the  New  York  News  urged 
his  Local  6  ITU  colleagues  to  support  his 
brother’s  candidacy  in  a  letter  to  the 
Union  Bulletin. 

“I  sincerely  believe,”  wrote  Biaggi, 
“that  my  brother  is  the  hope  and  ideal 
who  can  best  serve  our  city.  I  particularly 
want  to  point  out  the  special  interest 
Mario  has  in  the  working  people  in  our 
Union  because  as  Congressman  he  voted 
agfainst  the  “Failing  Newspaper  Act  to 
help  protect  all  of  our  workers  in  the 
industry.” 

Biaggi  finished  third  in  the  primary 
elections  held  June  4. 

N.Y.  Times  pays  15^ 

The  New  York  Times  Company  has  de¬ 
clared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  15  cents 
per  share  on  the  Class  A  and  Class  B 
common  stock.  It  will  be  payable  June  26 
to  stockholders  of  record  June  11.  A  regpi- 
lar  quarterly  dividend  of  $1,376  per  share 
on  the  5%  percent  cumulative  prior  pre¬ 
ference  stock  was  also  declared  payable 
July  2  to  stockholders  of  record  June  11. 
• 

Science  editor  dies 

UPI  science  editor,  Delos  Smith,  who 
won  several  awards  this  year  for  his  story 
“My  Fight  Against  Cancer”,  died  May  31. 
He  was  68  years  old.  Smith,  previously 
UPI  music  critic,  was  named  science  edi¬ 
tor  in  1952. 


Ex-reporter  ‘exposed’ 
in  sheriff  campaign 

Edward  Fennell,  who  resigned  last  De¬ 
cember  after  25  years  service  as  police 
reporter  for  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times 
Union,  is  the  center  of  a  political  contro¬ 
versy. 

A  candidate  opposing  the  reg^ular  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  candidate  for  sheriff  in  the 
Primary  went  on  radio  and  television  to 
charge  that  Fennell  is  on  the  county 
payroll  at  $7,200  a  year,  as  a  senior  depu¬ 
ty  in  the  sheriff’s  department  and  is  actu¬ 
ally  the  campaign  manager  for  his  op¬ 
ponent. 

Furthermore,  charged  Village  of  Green 
Island  Mayor  John  J.  McNulty  Jr.,  in  his 
campaigpi,  Fennell  isn’t  too  qualified  for 
the  job. 

Fennell  replied  he  had  been  selected  to 
do  “undercover  work”  by  the  sheriff  him¬ 
self  and  furthermore:  “My  qualifications 
for  senior  deputy  are  four  years  of  college 
and  two  years  of  graduate  studies  in  theo¬ 
logy,  plus  27  years  as  a  newspaperman 
covering  ever^hing  from  murders  to 
presidential  campaigpis.  And  during  these 
years  I  have  worked  closely  with  every 
law  enforcement  agency  throughout  this 
area  participating  with  state  police,  sher¬ 
iff  departments  and  local  police  agencies 
in  numerous  investigations.” 

The  former  reporter  added,  “By  virtue 
of  my  employment  in  the  sheriff’s  depart¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  silly  of  me  not  to  use 
my  experience  in  public  relations  to  help  a 
candidate — not  unlike  Rockefeller  who 
uses  every  department  head  and  every 
public  relations  man  throughout  the  state 
when  he  is  seeking  re-election.” 


AWARD  WINNER — Huynh  Cong  "Nieic"  Ut  (right)  of  the  Auociated  Prew,  who  het  cap¬ 
tured  most  of  the  major  photo  awards  this  year,  receives  an  Overseas  Press  Club  award  and 
a  wristwatch  during  an  informal  presentation  by  AP's  Peter  Arnett  (2nd  from  right)  in  the 
Saigon  home  of  AP  correspondent  George  Esper  (2nd  from  left),  a  day  after  the 
announcement  that  Ut  had  captured  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Mrs.  George  Esper  is  on  the  left. 
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THEY  COUrtT  on  US 

to  provide  the  fastest,  most  efficient,  lowest  cost  composing  keyboard  system  available. 

If  you're  presently  operating  any  of  them— or  are  thinking  of  buying  one— or  you're  still  evaluating 
which  photocomposition  machine  will  do  the  best  job  for  you— think  first  about  a  Varisystems  keyboard 
system.  We  have  the  input  equipment  that  can  make  any  output  equipment  more  versatile  and 
more  productive.  And  you  can  count  on  us  to  back-up  our  package  with  complete  installation,  operator 
training,  documentation  and  full  maintenance  support. 

Visit  us  at  the  ANPA  in  New  Orleans, 

Booth  Number  201  where  you'll  see  a  complete 
display  of  our  keyboard  systems. 


80 SKYLINE  DRIVE  PLAINVIEW  N  Y  11803 


SEE  AT  ANPA/RI 
NEW  ORLEANS 


GRAI>H-A-TRONICS,lnc. 

(Div.  of  Newscolor) 

316  S.  HUGHEY  ST. 
ORLANDO,  FLA. 


•  Singles  or  Doubles 

•  Lifetime  Steel 

•  Takes  Zinc  or  Any  Plastic- 
coated  Aluminum  Plate 

•  Simple,  Trouble-free  Tension 
Bar  Lock-up 


Telephone:  305  -  424-6822 


Saddles 


For  those 
who  require 
the  very  best 


Steel 


$40M  suburban  plant  tops 
Detroit  News  modernization 


The  Detroit  News  suburban  plant  will 
be  finished  in  time  for  the  News  100th 
anniversary  on  August  23.  The  plant  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  July,  but  even  before 
its  opening,  the  News  is  far  along  in 
modernizing  its  operations. 

Robert  C.  Nelson,  News  vicepresident 
and  operations  manager,  recently  dis¬ 
cussed  the  technological  changes  in  both 
the  downtown  plant  and  new  suburban 
plant. 

The  suburban  plant,  including  building 
and  equipment,  will  cost  $40  million  upon 
completion.  Nelson  said.  The  new  plant 
will  house  54  units  of  Goss  Mark  V 
presses. 

For  now,  however,  the  News  downtown 
plant  has  also  undergone  a  great  renova¬ 
tion  with  the  addition  of  VDTs  and  com¬ 
puters  for  everyday  News  use. 

The  News  editorial  department  uses  48 
Hendrix  VDTs  for  copy  input.  Nelson  said 
that  the  paper  would  ultimately  have  65 
VDTs.  Over  half  of  the  editorial  copy  is 
now  produced  through  VDTs,  with  wire 
service  copy  also  going  into  the  terminals. 

The  News  suburban  bureaus  are  not 
using  VDTs,  Nelson  said,  but  instead  are 
using  Datatype  scanners.  Stories  produced 
in  those  five  suburban  bureaus — and  the 
Washington  and  Lansing  bureaus — are 
scanned  and  sent  over  telephone  lines  into 
the  central  downtown  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  computer.  Nelson  said. 

Nelson  said  the  paper  was  following  a 
“special  purpose  computer  concept.”  The 
business  department,  for  example,  does 
not  use  the  same  computer  that  drives  the 
composing  equipment.  However  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  Nelson  said,  “we  try  to 


interface  equipment.”  The  News  uses  a 
Tal-Star  system  here. 

Nelson  described  the  News  system  as 
“fairly  sophisticated.”  He  added  that  “it 
is  not  an  inexpensive  way  of  doing 
things.” 

But,  the  News  decided  to  switch  to  100'/< 
VDT  input  for  editorial,  in  addition  to 
other  technological  changes,  for  reasons 
other  than  saving  money.  Nelson  said. 

Nelson  said  that  with  the  VDTs  “edi¬ 
tors  find  it  easier  to  edit  than  with  a 
pencil  and  glue  pot.  There’s  been  no  prob¬ 
lem  with  reporters — and  we  certainly  get 
cleaner  copy.”  Also,  “we’re  not  moving  a 
lot  of  paper  around”  and  the  editors  can 
always  recall  a  story  if  necessary. 

Nelson  added  that  there  is  “no  rekey¬ 
boarding  problem” — meaning  a  lot  less  er¬ 
rors  in  the  final  output. 

With  VDTs  editors  have  “complete  con¬ 
trol  over  editorial  material.  Whatever  the 
editors  release  is  what’s  going  in  the  pa¬ 
per.”  The  news  system  also  “sets  things 
much  faster,”  he  said. 

VDT  labor  problems 

The  News  has  had  some  labor  problems 
with  its  use  of  VDTs.  Since  the  VDTs 
eliminate  rekeyboarding  and  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  News  last  contract  with 
the  ITU,  the  ITU  attempted  to  enjoin  the 
paper  from  use.  In  November  the  ITU 
was  granted  an  injunction  from  Federal 
Judge  Lawrence  Gubow,  but  that  injunc¬ 
tion  has  since  been  rescinded  by  a  higher 
court.  The  matter  is  now  in  arbitration. 
Nelson  said  the  News  expects  some  kind 
of  decision  this  summer. 


J.  M.  Dealey  (left),  president  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  sings  a  contract  for  two  10- 
unit  Goss  Headliner  Mark  V  presses.  Signing  his  copy  of  the  agreement  is  Les  A.  Kraft, 
Goss  vice-president-Sales. 
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The  News  also  uses  four  Hendrix  5700s 
for  classified  correction. 

The  changes  in  the  main  plant  are 
greatly  connected  to  the  construction  of 
the  suburban  plant.  Nelson  said.  “When 
we  first  decided  we  w'ere  going  to  the 
north,”  moving  editorial  copy  became  a 
big  problem.  Newspapers  would  be  printed 
in  both  the  downtown  and  north  plants 
but  the  editorial  department  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  stay  downtown.  “We  looked  at 
facsimile  transmission  but  the  cost  was 
unbelievable.  Messenger  services  w'ere  out 
of  the  question.” 

AP  and  UPI  were  at  this  time  just 
starting  VDTs  for  editorial  use  and  the 
News  decided  copy  transmission  by  elec¬ 
tronic  editing  would  be  “the  best  alterna¬ 
tive,”  Nelson  said. 

IR’ave  of  the  future 

Nelson  added  that  VDTs  are  “the  way 
newspapers  are  going  to  be  edited  in  the 
future.”  The  planned  new  plant  “just 
made  us  move  faster.”  Nelson  said  that  he 
considered  scanners  as  “not  fast  enough 
and  too  cumbersome”  for  the  News  oper¬ 
ation. 

The  News  built  the  new  plant  because 
the  downtown  plant  was  unable  to  house 
new  equipment  and  the  paper  needed  a 
plant  close  to  the  source  of  much  of  its 
circulation — the  northern  suburbs.  Nelson 
said  some  of  the  down  towm  equipment 
“bordered  on  obsolescence.”  In  addition 
over  half  of  the  News  circulation  now 
comes  from  outside  the  city  of  Detroit. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  News 
has  greatly  increased  its  coverage  of 
suburban  news.  Jn  March  1972,  the  News 
added  area  editions.  Since  last  November 
the  News  has  been  selling  area  classifieds 
in  those  editions.  So  it  was  even  more 
necessary  to  get  the  papers  out  to  the 
suburbs  in  time. 

The  suburban  plant,  in  Sterling 
Heights,  Michigan,  is  located  on  a  rail  site 
to  move  in  newsprint. 

In  addition  to  the  Mark  V  presses  the 
new  plant  will  house  three  Linotron  505s, 
a  Cutler-Hammer  Traymatic  system  in 
the  mail  room,  the  engraving  and  stereo¬ 
type  departments.  Nelson  said  the  News 
would  be  doing  “some  work  wuth  pattern 
plates”  but  in  general  “sticking  with  ster- , 
eo.”  Any  changes  to  plastic  plate  or  other 
methods  would  be  “quite  a  few  years  in 
the  future,”  Nelson  said. 

In  planning  the  new  facility.  Nelson 
said,  the  News  also  tried  to  deal  with 
prospective  in-plant  noise  and  air  pollu¬ 
tion  problems. 

“We  hired  an  acoustical  consultant  and 
we  are  using  the  right  kind  of  material 
on  the  walls  and  ceilings.  We  treated 
stereotype  to  get  the  particles  out,”  he 
added.  “We  had  no  problem  conforming  to 
the  codes  of  the  city”  of  Sterling  Heights. 
He  said  “we  made  a  lot  of  use  of  colors — 
the  presses  are  different  colors.” 

About  1000  of  the  News  2500  employees 
will  work  at  the  new  plant. 
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Going  tapeless  in  Alabama: 
matter  of  survival  to  dailies 


Oates,  typewritten  ads  were  brought  down 
from  the  Classified  Department  in  hourly 
takes  and  fed  into  the  scanner.  .\s  the 
computer  stored  them,  galleys  were  pro¬ 
duced  immediately  by  the  photo  machines 
for  proofreading  and  correction.  Ads 
could  be  corrected  by  calling  them  individ¬ 
ually  out  of  the  computer,  but  Oates  dis¬ 
covered  an  easier  method:  simply  kill  in¬ 
correct  ads  and  enter  corrected  versions 
as  new  ads  into  the  computer  memory 
with  the  next  hourly  take. 

.\fter  the  4:45  composing  room  deadline 
for  classified,  the  final  take  was  scanned 
and  .stored,  galleys  were  checked  against 
the  computer  list,  sorted  and  read,  correc¬ 
tions  and  kills  were  made.  Then  the  entire 
classified  schedule,  fully  corrected,  was 
dumped  by  classification  into  the  photo¬ 
comp  machine;  the  new  galleys  were  giv¬ 
en  to  paste-up  and  completed  pages  then 
sent  to  engraving. 

Soon  Oates  could  report  some  cheerful 
results:  even  with  increasing  volume,  clas¬ 
sified  type-setting  and  makeup  was  occui)y- 
ing  less  than  half  the  time  and  only  one- 
third  the  personnel  j)reviously  re(|uired. 
Manpower  and  production  problems  began 
to  ease. 

Double  classifieds 

“Classified  business  has  almost  doubled. 
We  were  hoping  it  would  increase  but  we 
had  no  idea  it  would  incre:ise  at  the  rate 
it  has.  When  we  made  our  decision  to  go 
with  Digital  and  ECKM  we  were  running 
an  average  of  four  classified  pages  a  day. 
This  has  increased  to  an  average  of  eight 
pages  daily,  and  three  days  a  week  eleven 
and  twelve  pages. 


For  many  newspapers  progress  means 
replacing  the  ponderous  clank  and  whir  of 
manually-operated  Linotypes  with  the 
nerv'ous  chatter  of  computer-driven 
punches  producing  rolls  of  paper  tape  to 
feed  linecasting  or  photocomposition 
equipment.  Barring  any  complications,  by 
.July  1  at  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and 
.Alabama  Journal,  the  last  Linotypes  will 
be  shut  down  and  the  tape  punches  turned 
off;  the  composing  room  will  fall  virtually 
silent. 

With  little  fanfare  and  in  spite  of  the 
ballyhoo  about  automated  things-to-come 
from  larger  quarters,  the  morning  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  afternoon  Journal,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  press  run  of  nearly  90,000  in  four 
editions,  will  become  one  of  the  country’s 
first  leadless,  tapeless  daily  newspaper 
operations. 

However,  for  Jim  Martin,  purchasing 
and  personnel  manager,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  changeover,  the  honor  is  not 
so  much  in  being  one  of  the  first  with  the 
latest,  but  in  being  on  the  street  at  all. 
The  Advertiser  and  Jour^inl's  15-month 
switchover  from  hot  lead  to  tapeless  cold 
type  was  not  a  matter  of  luxury  or  inno¬ 
vation  but  of  survival. 

“Had  we  not  made  this  change.  I’m 
afraid  we  would  not  be  getting  a  paper 
out  today,”  Martin  said,  “.\bout  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  we  saw  our  composing 
room  equipment  beginning  to  deteriorate 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  couldn’t  find 
enough  qualified  people  to  operate  it.  We 
knew  photocomp  was  the  answer  because 
of  its  speed  and  because  we  could  operate 
it  with  the  personnel  we  had.” 

Attack  top  obstacle 

But  instead  of  undertaking  cold-type 
conversion  in  easy  stages  beginning  with 
advance  news  copy,  Martin  decided  to  at¬ 
tack  the  most  difficult  obstacle  first — 
classified  advertising,  with  pure  volume 
complicated  by  kilts,  corrections  and  daily 
update  making  it  the  bugbear  of  tape- 
driven  photocomp  systems. 

“Classified  was  the  hardest  and  last 
thing  everyone  tried  in  cold  type,  and  no 
one  had  licked  it,”  Martin  explained.  “We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  could 
solve  the  classified  problem,  the  rest  of 
the  conversion  would  be  simple.  We  put 
the  question  to  Digital  Equipment  Corpo¬ 
ration  engineers,  and  they  seemed  to  think 
they  could  solve  our  problem  with  their 
Class  .Ad  III  program  for  tapeless  pro¬ 
cessing.  We  were  willing  to  try.” 

Thus  early  in  1972  the  Advertiser  and 
Journal  acquired  a  pair  of  ECRM  Corp. 
optical  character  recognition  (OCR)  scan¬ 
ners,  two  Digital  Typeset-8  computer  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  first  of  four  Photon,  Inc., 
photocomp  machines,  all  on-line.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  presses,  still  serviceable,  were 
outfitted  for  Ball  engraving  plates.  In 
March  1972,  classified  went  tapeless. 

In  the  procedure  described  by  compos¬ 
ing  room  electronics  specialist  James 


Here  Oates  keys  in  the  computer  to  provide 
him  with  a  printout  of  the  day's  classified  ads 
with  corrections  and  kills  made  on-line. 


“There’s  no  way  we  could  have  gotten 
that  out  if  we  had  still  been  on  hot  type.” 
said  Martin.  “The  speed  is  just  not  there. 
With  enough  people  and  enough  machines 
you  can  do  it,  and  larger  papers  do  it 
every  day,  but  with  the  personnel  and 
hot-type  machines  we  had — no  way.” 

While  classified  typesetting  capacity 
rose  sharply,  Martin  indicated,  the  error 
rate  dropped.  “One  thing  that  u.sed  to 
cause  us  trouble  in  classified  was  wrong 
telephone  numbers.  1  don’t  think  we've 
had  ten  wrong  numbers  in  the  last  six 
months.” 

With  the  greatest  apparent  difficulties 
thus  tamed,  the  newspajrers  moved  toward 
cold  type  in  display  advertising,  for  which 
Digital  conducted  a  five-week  training  ses¬ 
sion  in  ad  markup,  then  progressed  to 
news  copy — editorial,  financial,  society, 
syndicated  columns  and  finally  straight 
news. 

For  reporters,  the  age  of  tattered 
sheets  of  copy,  replete  with  crossed-out 
misspellings  and  black  and  blue  scrawls, 
tos.sed  casually  toward  the  news  desk  and 
forgotten,  came  to  a  halt.  Now  they  were 
typing  not  for  human  but  for  electronic 
eyes  of  the  scanner,  which  is  far  more 
particular  about  what  it  sees.  To  achieve 
the  uniformity  and  clarity  required  in 
“scanner-ready”  copy,  electric  typewriters 
were  provided  each  newswriter  and 
columnist.  This  stirred  some  mumbles. 

N'»»w  like  electric 

“There  were  reporters  who  had  used 
manual  typewriters  all  their  lives,”  Mar¬ 
tin  recalled.  “They  might  look  at  the  elec¬ 
tric  and  claim,  ‘I  can’t  use  that  thing.’  But 
it  didn’t  last  long.  Now  you  couldn’t  talk 
one  of  them  into  going  back  to  a  manual. 
They  like  the  electric.  It’s  just  plain 
easier.” 

When  a  reporter  sits  down  to  write  a 
story  he  first  enters  a  code  symbol  speci¬ 
fying  correct  font  and  column  width,  then 
{Continued  on  page  88) 
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James  Oates,  composing  room  electronics  spec¬ 
ialist  at  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal  feeds  final  copy  into  ECRM 
Autoreader  scanner. 


K  you  own  a  V-l-P, 
we  have  some  good  news 


and  some  bad  news 


Expanded  models  accommodate  the  new  12-grid 
and  18-grid  V-I-Ps. 

We  also  offer  programmable  storage  for  up  to  32 
full  formats,  half  of  which  can  be  combined  with  text 
and  other  function  codes  for  automatic,  single-stroke 
perforation.  This  versatile  memory  system  accepts 
code  strings  up  to  96  characters  long  in  eight  key 
positions.  And  to  make  it  even  more  flexible,  each  of 
these  can  be  split  into  two  strings  of  48  characters  each 

With  all  the  special  features  on  our  MPM-6  it  just 
doesn’t  pay  to  wait  for  your  mule  to  die. 

For  full  details  call  us  collect  at  206-747-6960.  Or 
write  our  General  Sales  Manager,  Automix  Keyboards, 
Inc.,  13256  Northrop  Way,  Bellevue,  Washington,  98005. 


The  bad  news: 

If  you’re  driving  your  Mergenthaler  V-l-P  with 
anything  but  our  MPM-6  counting  keyboard  it’s  slowing 
you  down  and  it’s  costing  you  money. 


And  now  the  good  news: 

AKI’s  new  MPM-6  is  easier  to  operate,  more 
flexible  and  it  costs  less  than  its  lowest  priced 
competitor.  It  can  pay  for  itself  fast  in  terms  of 
increased  output  with  fewer  errors. 

For  example,  your  present  keyboard  probably  has 
an  automatic  last  word  delete.  But  only  the  MPM-6 
deletes  the  word  and  restores  the  line  length  counter 
and  in-range  signals.  All  with  one  tap.  All  in  about  a 
second.  And  the  32-character  visual  display  built 
into  the  front  panel  shows  the  operator  exactly 
what’s  what. 

The  MPM-6  comes  with  64  width  circuit  receptacles 
for  up  to  64  distinct  type  faces,  and  any 


6, 12  or  18  fonts  can  be  defined  for  on-line  [ 
use.  The  first  six  are  included  in  the  price  f  • 
of  the  machine  and  are  | 

programmed  to  match  any  six 
faces  you  want. 


'See  us  in  Booth  424  at  ANPA  and  ask  about  Ultraseries. 


Georgia  papers  accomplish 
VDT  operation  objectives 


Reaction  to  the  video  display  terminal 
writing  and  editing  system  has  been  ex¬ 
cellent,  according  to  Edward  B.  Skinner, 
business  manager  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  and  Herald. 

The  Augusta  newspapers,  pioneers  in 
new  technology,  are  converting  to  the 
Harris  Intertype  2500  system  whereby 
copy  is  enter^  directly  into  a  PDF  11 
which  drives  phototypesetting  machines. 

The  project’s  general  objectives  were 
to:  design  a  system  which  is  economically 
justifiable;  allow  the  news  staff  as  much 
freedom  as  possible,  their  primary  func¬ 
tion  being  newsmen  and  not  machine  oper¬ 
ators;  provide  emergency  procedures;  de¬ 
sign  modularity  into  the  system  in  order 
that  it  might  be  used  by  various  size 


newspapers,  and  to  design  a  system  as 
function  units  which  could  become  part  of 
a  larger  system. 

These  objectives  have  been  met. 

Here’s  how  the  Augusta  system  works: 

In  the  Harris  2500  system,  local  stories, 
AP  and  UPI  copy  and  classified  ads  are 
entered  by  means  of  the  Harris  1500  video 
typew’riter. 

While  typing,  the  text  appears  on  the 
screen  at  the  bottom  line  from  left  to 
right,  just  as  a  typewriter.  As  the  line  is 
filled,  the  terminal  automatically  places 
the  last  full  word  which  does  not  fit  on 
this  line  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line. 
The  first  typed  line  then  moves  up  one 
line  position  (as  paper  in  a  typewriter) 
and  the  reporter  or  ad  taker  continues 


typing  on  the  bottom  line  without  concern 
for  carriage  return  or  line  endings. 

The  entire  12-line  screen  is  filled  in  this 
manner  and  as  the  last  line  is  completed, 
the  top  line  scrolls  off  the  screen  and  into 
the  system  storage,  where  it  is  available 
for  instant  recall. 

At  any  time  during  the  keyboarding 
operation,  a  reporter  may  move  the  cursor 
to  any  position  on  the  screen  and  make 
corrections  by  an  overstrike,  insert  or 
delete. 

Physically,  the  1500  terminal  is  about 
the  size  of  a  large  typewriter  and  can  be 
placed  on  existing  desks  or  typewriter 
stands. 

Once  the  story  has  been  created  and 
stored  on  the  disc,  it  may  be  recalled  by 
any  editor  to  permit  further  editing  and 
copyfitting.  In  addition  to  content  editing, 
the  copy  desk  inserts  any  needed  typeset¬ 
ting  commands  and  releases  the  take  for 
typesetting.  (The  terminals  also  may  be 
used  for  writing  heads). 

Print  version  available 

The  system  includes  a  printer  which 
gives  a  printed  version  of  the  story  for 
whatever  need  deemed  necessary. 

AP  and  UPI  copy  also  will  be  fed  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  system.  The  desk  wdll  have 
the  AP  and  UPI  printer  copy  and  an 
editor  may  call  up  (on  his  terminal)  any 
story  he  desires. 

Once  the  story  is  released  for  typeset¬ 
ting,  the  computer  sends  it  directly  to  the 
typesetting  machines. 

The  Chronicle  and  Herald  began  a 
study  early  in  1971  to  plan  a  course  of 
action  for  the  next  three  to  five  years, 
beginning  with  on-line  typesetters. 

The  system  evolved  from  discussions 
with  managerial,  news  and  production 
personnel  of  Southeastern  Newspapers. 

.\mong  those  involved  in  the  early  dis¬ 
cussion  were  Paul  S.  Simon,  Morris  Com¬ 
munications  Executive  Vice  President; 
former  Augusta  General  Manager  Robert 
R.  Norris  (who  since  has  been  promoted 
to  Lubbock,  Texas) ;  Edwrard  B.  Skinner, 
former  Production  Manager  and  now 
Business  Manager  in  Augusta;  and  Carl 
E.  Fortson,  Southeastern’s  director  of 
technological  developments. 

Herald  Managing  Editor  David  Play- 
ford  and  Chronicle  Managing  Editor  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Brown  were  also  involved  in  the 
project. 

• 

Ten  weekly  papers 
added  by  Sun  group 

Sun  Newspapers,  Edina,  Minnesota 
added  10  W^nesday-Thursday  new’spa- 
pers  on  June  6  in  the  Twin  Cities 
suburbs. 

This  expansion  brings  the  total  number 
of  Sun  weekly  papers  to  36  and  overall 
circulation  to  more  260,000,  according  to 
Carroll  Crawford,  Sun  publisher. 

At  the  same  time,  all  Sun  midweek 
papers  have  adopted  a  tabloid  format  with 
new’s  presented  in  a  departmenatalized 
style.  The  Bloomington  Sun  has  been 
changed  to  a  twice  w’eekly,  on  Monday  as 
well  as  Thursdays  in  a  move  that  Carroll 
said  can  be  interpreted  as  a  “first  step 
toward  a  daily  paper  there.’’ 


Augusta  Chronicle  and  Herald  News  Editor  Carl  Langley  edits,  tags  stories. 


One  Operation 


GLUES 


TRIMS 


24,000  TV  Magazines  per  Hour! 

COLE  (Model  101)  Combination  Quarter-folder  with  two-knife 
trimmer,  and  vacuum  system  can  be  mounted  on  your  rotary 
press  to  produce  TV  magazines,  mini-tabs,  comics,  booklets, 
etc.  as  the  product  leaves  the  press. 


A  COLE  gluing  system  is  available 
for  your  press  to  glue  the  product 
as  it  comes  through  the  press 
and  over  the  former.  The  glued, 
folded  and  trimmed  product  de¬ 
livers  out  onto  the  conveyor  ready 
for  the  customer.  No  other  oper¬ 
ation  is  required. 

Ottier  equipment 
available  for  rotary  presses: 

•  Double  Parallel  Folders 

•  Eighth  Folders 

•  Any  combination  of  operations 

•  Asbestos  Brake  Shoes  for  roll  stands 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1637  W.  Main  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73106  Phone  AC  405, 236-8841 
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When  your  province  is  a  dynamic,  news-generating  enter¬ 
tainment  city,  meeting  press  deadlines  is  critical.  The  Re¬ 
view-Journal,  member  of  the  Donrey  Media  Group,  now  has 
additional  breathing  time,  thanks  to  its  new  Chemcomatic 
System  which  offers  fully-automated  negative  making  for 
the  high  speed,  precisely-controlled  photomechan¬ 
ical  operation. 

“What  we  were  looking  for,”  says  Dennis  Schieck,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  of  the  Review-Journal,  “was  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  conversion  to  offset  reproduction.  We  found  Chemco 
could  best  meet  all  our  needs.  And  the  system  is  operating 
so  efficiently  that  despite  last  minute  editorial  requirements, 
deadlines  now  come  easy.” 


Chemcoman  Ed  Fountaine  recommended  a  Chemco¬ 
matic  System  including  the  Marathon  roll-film  camera,  an 
automatic  film  transport,  film  processor,  and  the  Chemco 
pin  register  drill  system,  plus  Powerline*  film  and  Powerflo* 
developer.  In  combination,  they  assure  fast,  economical 
performance  for  Nevada’s  largest  daily  newspaper. 

Why  don’t  you  look  into  photomechanical  reproduction 
the  Chemco  way?  For  a  copy  of  the  new  Chemco  publica¬ 
tion, “The  Total  Offset  Newspaper,” write  on  your  letterhead 
to  Chemco  Photoproducts  Co., 

Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc., 

Glen  Cove,  New  York  1 1542. 

Leader  in  Automated  Negati ve  Making 


chemco, 


CALL  YOUR  CHEMCOMAN... AND  SOMETHING  GREAT  DEVELOPS 


Visit  Chemco  Booth  337  at  the  ANPA/RI  Conference. 


The  Chemcomatic  System  helps  the  Las  Vegas 
Review- Journal  hit  newsstands  on  time. 


»AU<« 


Cold  type  switch  improves 
productivity,  staff  relations 

By  William  Fisher 


The  efficiency  and  ultimate  economies 
of  the  electronic  newspaper  are  nowhere 
better  illustrated  today  than  in  the  sister 
newspapers  the  Benton  Harbor  News- 
Palladium  (26,000  circulation)  and  the 
St.  Joseph  Herald-Press  (7,700  circula¬ 
tion).  Both  6-day  p.m.  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Palladium  plant  in  Benton 
Harbor,  Michigan. 

In  1969  our  composing  room  was  basi¬ 
cally  a  hot  metal  operation.  We  did  have 
Linofilm  for  advertising  display,  however. 
We  were  very  crowded  and  it  was  evident 
an  addition  would  be  needed  to  house  more 
hot  metal  equipment.  After  a  detailed 
study  management  decided  that  by 
switching  to  a  cold  type  system  the  need 
for  an  addition  to  the  composing  room 
would  be  eliminated.  Therefore,  it  was 
decided  to  invest  in  the  latest  production 
equipment  rather  than  in  more  brick  and 
mortar. 

The  equipment  used  today  at  the  News- 
Palladium  reads  like  an  exhibit  for  to¬ 
day’s  ultimate  electronic  composing  and 
editing  gear.  In  operation  on  a  daily  pro¬ 
duction  basis  producing  the  34  page  aver¬ 
age  daily  needs  are  two  Harris  2200  video 
ad  layout  screens,  2  Harris  TxT  5  disc 
machines,  one  Harris  1100  editing  termi¬ 
nal  and  two  Compuscan  170  OCR’s.  In 
addition  45  IBM  Selectric  typewriters 
have  been  distributed  throughout  the 
plant. 


Editorial  copy  is  typed  by  the  30  report¬ 
ers  on  the  Selectric  typewriters,  the  copy 
is  editied  with  the  alterations  or  inserts 
being  typed  on  the  copy  by  the  reporter  or 
his  editor.  This  copy  is  then  transported 
to  the  composing  room  where  it  is  fed  into 
the  Compuscan  OCR’s.  The  idiot  tape  re-  ^ 
ceived  from  the  scanner  is  then  run  on 
one  of  the  two  TxT’s  to  obtain  the  reading 
matter  to  be  pasted  up. 

Scanner  ready  copy 

.Advertising  copy  is  typed  in  the 
dispatch  department  scanner  ready.  The 
dispatch  department  is  required  to  type  in 
a  minimal  amount  of  coding.  Basically 
they  type  in  returns  to  the  end  of  a  copy 
block  or  display  line.  The  only  other  cod¬ 
ing  they  type  is  for  fill  space  or  fill  with 
leaders  for  some  forms  of  advertising. 
The  typed  copy  is  then  inserted  into  the 
Compuscan  to  obtain  an  idiot  tape.  This 
tape  is  then  fed  into  the  2200  Harris 
video  display  terminals.  The  2200  operator 
w’ill  visually  mark  up,  position  and 
proofread  all  display  advertising.  When 
the  ad  is  as  near  the  original  layout  as 
possible,  the  operator  w'ill  release  the  ad 
to  the  TxT’s  for  automatic  typesetting. 
The  5  disc  TxT’s  have  ten  type  faces  with 
a  point  size  range  of  514  point  thru  72 
point  using  12  lens.  Both  of  the  TxT’s  are 
“dressed”  alike  (identical  discs).  By  being 


Herb  Hein  is  operating  an  1100  editing 
terminal. 


SO  equipped  straight  matter  or  ad  copy 
can  be  produced  from  the  TxT  that  is 
unused  at  the  time  the  tape  arrives. 

How  much  production  is  received  from 
the  2200  screens?  Due  to  our  training 
program  it  is  most  difficult  to  state  an 
average  production  figure  at  this  time  but 
it  is  our  feeling  that  a  250  to  300  column 
inches  per  hour  run  of  the  hook  copy  is 
not  an  unreal  expectation,  per  screen. 
Some  complex  grocery  or  end-of-the- 
month  ads  will  not  produce  at  this  rate 
but  the  “boilerplate”  ads  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  overall  production,  according  to 
Gene  Rose,  the  .Asst,  foreman  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  training  program  for  the 
Palladium. 

From  our  experience  to  this  point,  we 
feel  markup  men  are  the  prime  'people  to 
train  in  the  2200  screens.  The  reason  is 
obvious,  they  already  know  how  they  have 
been  marking  up  the  ads  for  the  adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  2200  screens  merely  make 


William  Fisher  is  Production  Manager  for 
the  Palladium  Publishing  Company.  Pal¬ 
ladium  Publisher  Willard  J.  Banyon,  en¬ 
trusted  Fisher  to  institute  the  changes  in 
production  methods. 
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TRY  US-YOUU  URE  IP. 

Ask  New  Orleans  Times-Piscayune 

INSTALLERS 
SINCE  1897  Magazine 

GOSS  •  WOOD-HOE 
MIEHLE  •  HARRIS  •  COTTRELL 

•  Mailing  Room  •  Composing 

•  Stereo  •  Engraving 

WE  QUOTE!  WE  PERFORM! 
WE  SATISFY! 

.Coast  to  coast  24  hour  sorvica 

PLANT  INSTALLATION 
ASSOCIATES  DIVISION 

RATHBUN  &  BIRD  COMPANY 

Office:  212-925-3650 
Plant:  212-431-6890 
379  W.  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10012 


Gene  Rose  is  the  Palladium  Publishing  assistant  foreman.  Behind  him  are  TxTs  and  screens. 


CERTIFIED  SYNDICATE 
...THE MAT  LEADER 
IN  THE  FIELD. 

THEY  ARE 
DEPENDADLLi 


MADE  IN  U.S.A. 
106 

v^rtWjF 


SYNDICATE 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept.  EP-6 
West  Groton,  Mass.  01472 


their  job  easier.  You  need  not  be  a  good 
touch  typist  to  become  proficient  on  the 
2200  screen. 

The  Palladium  uses  an  1100  Harris  edit¬ 
ing  terminal  to  strip  all  .AP  wire  copy 
from  the  transmitted  11  em  measure  to 
the  papers  10.4  measure.  The  1100  is  also 
used  to  edit  the  wire  copy,  killing  out 
graphs  and  inserting  any  local  color  the 
editor  may  wish  to  insert.  In  a  short  time 
the  1100  will  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
our  classified  line  ads.  The  line  ads  will  be 
typed  in  the  classified  department,  scan¬ 
ner  ready,  sorted  into  the  proper  classifi- 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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"Since  we  installed  cxjr  GkDss  Community, 
advertisers  are  placing  larger  ads,  and 
usirig  rrxxe  color  Our  comrrierc^^  i 

printing  jobs  are  up  too  Publisher 

Oelweln  Dallv  Realster 


"We  take  pride  in  the  Register  and  wanted  a  better  product,"  states  Lew 
Warren,  publisher  of  Iowa’s  largest  small  town  daily.  "We  naturally 
turned  to  Goss  (we've  been  using  Goss  presses  since  1900).  Our 
Goss  Community  offset  reproduces  beautifully.  We  have  excellent  ] 
editorial  and  advertising  color,  4-color  and  2-color— a  real  com-  | 

petitive  edge.  Our  advertisers  like  how  their  ads  look.  And 
our  circulation’s  improving.  We  couldn’t  have  done  it  all 
without  our  Community."  ^  / 


"Good  service  was  an  important 
consideration  when  we  went  ^ 
to  Goss,”  adds  General 
Manager  Mike  Mahoney. 

"If  something  should 
go  wrong,  we  know  we 
can  have  a  Goss  man 
here  right  now.  The 
Goss  people  take  a 
more  personal  ap- 
proach  when  you 
need  service.” 


Thl«  advtrtisamant  was  printsd  on 


tha  Goaa  Community  praaa  at  tha 
Oalwain  Daily  Ragiatar,  Oalwain, 
Iowa,  U.8.A.  For  complata  informa¬ 
tion  on  tha  Community,  call  or  writa: 
Qoaa  Dhfiaion,  MOD  Graphic 
Systama  Diviaion,  5601  Waat  31at 
Straat,  Chicago,  lilinola  60650. 


‘‘Our  Goss  Community  is  easy  to  work  and  get  at,” 
says  Bob  McCarty,  Mechanical  Superintendent.  ‘‘The 
training  by  Goss  personnel  was  great,  too— they 
stayed  with  us  right  up  to  the  initial  press  run.  And 
we  can  call  day  or  night  and  have  parts  here  in  a 
matter  of  hours.” 


New  improvements  on  the  Community  Press 

•  Roll  size  increased  to  42" 

•  T-Bar  blanket  lockup 

•  Guards  for  O.S.H.A.  compliance 

•  Speed  increased  for  presses  with 
Suburban  folder 


M6D  Graphic  Systems  Division 
Rockwell  iinternational 

Where  science  gets  down  to  business. 


Benton  Harbor 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


cation  and  then  scanned  on  the  Compus- 
can. 

The  Compuscan  will  produce  an  idiot 
tape  that  will  be  placed  on  one  of  the  two 
reading  heads  on  the  1100.  On  the  other 
reading  head  will  be  the  tape  of  yester¬ 
day’s  Classified  line  ads. 

The  1100  operator  will  go  through  yes¬ 
terdays  tapes  killing  out  the  cancelled  ads 
in  a  classification,  then  switch  to  the  other 
reader  and  insert  the  new  ads  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  that  classification. 

When  the  kills  and  inserts  have  been 
completed  the  operator  will  punch  out 
that  classification  onto  a  new  tape.  In 
sequence  the  operator  will  work  through 
the  entire  classified  section. 

When  he  has  completed  that  days  up¬ 
dates  he  will  have  the  new  classified  tape 
run  on  the  TxT’s  thus  creating  a  new 
classified  section  every  day. 

To  compliment  the  new  electronic  equip¬ 
ment,  carpeting  and  new  cabinetry  has 
been  installed  in  the  composing  room.  The 
new  system  replaces  three  Linofilm  key¬ 
boards  and  two  photo  units,  used  for  ad¬ 
vertising  display  since  1966.  Approx¬ 
imately  18  months  ago  three  Compugra- 
phic  phototypesetters  were  installed  to 
permit  the  Palladium  to  become  familiar 
with  cold  type  composition  of  news  pages. 
Prior  to  that  the  Palladium  was  operating 
14  Linotype  machines. 

Other  drastic  changes 

The  composing  room  is  not  the  only 
department  to  undergo  drastic  changes. 
The  mail  room  two  years  ago  moved  into  a 
new  addition  to  the  plant  and  at  that  time 
a  Sta  Hi  251  stacker  with  card  program¬ 
mer,  Milgo  Shrink  Wrap,  roller  flight  con¬ 
veyors,  belt  conveyors  and  Sta  Hi  Truck 
loaders  were  installed.  All  bundles  are  odd 
counted  and  wrapped  with  plastic  before 
leaving  the  plant. 

The  engraving  department  has  tw’o  M- 
48  etching  machines,  a  Ball  plate  proc¬ 
essor,  ultra-plus  light  source,  Chemco 
Spartan  2  camera  and  a  Pako  film  proc¬ 
essor. 

At  the  present  time  the  Palladium  is 
experimenting  with  the  Richardson’s  (nee 
Imperial)  plastic  plate  and  have  enjoyed 
good  reproduction  with  the  plate  and  are 
hoping  to  be  able  to  convert  to  it  100%  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

All  accounting  procedures  are  accom¬ 
plished  on  an  IBM  1130  computer  in¬ 
stalled  about  two  years  ago. 

Major  savings  wrought  by  the  new 
equipment  will  be  in  personnel.  We  are 
now  operating  our  composing  room  with 
seven  fewer  situations.  It  is  our  plan  to 
reduce  the  force  by  an  additional  5  situa¬ 
tions  over  the  next  few  months. 

Another  area  of  saving  which  is  a  little 
harder  to  compute  is  the  savings  in  floor 
space  with  the  new  equipment.  Under  our 
previous  hot  metal  operation  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  we  would  have  to  build  an  addition 
for  more  composing  equipment.  With  our 
new  system  that  need  has  disappeared,  we 
have  room  to  spare  in  our  old  composing 
room  area. 

Another  plus  is  that  in  years  past  we 
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have  had  a  terrible  track  record  in  press 
starting  time.  With  the  advent  of  the  cold 
type  system  our  presses  start  rolling  as 
scheduled  at  12:30  daily  95%  of  the  time. 
This  makes  our  circulation  department 
much  happier. 

Many  people  have  asked,  why  did  we 
buy  Harris  2200  Screen  TxT’s?  In  investi¬ 
gating  various  cold  type  systems  around 
the  country  a  constant  problem  kept  crop¬ 
ping  up.  The  machine  manufacturer  blam¬ 
ed  poor  performance  on  the  company  who 
provided  the  software  or  vice  versa.  After 
seeing  the  2200  Video  system  (which  inci¬ 
dentally  I  feel  is  the  greatest  piece  of 
composing  room  equipment  I  have  seen  to 
date)  and  the  TxT  both  manufactured  by 
Harris  Intertype,  then  being  told  that 
Harris  was  also  going  to  supply  the  soft¬ 
ware,  we  felt  we  had  a  winner.  With  the 
screens,  phototypesetters  and  software 
coming  from  the  same  manufacturer,  in 


the  event  of  a  malfunction  there  is  no 
third  party  to  blame  or  hide  behind,  we 
truly  were  buying  a  total  system  from  one 
source. 

Would  we  do  it  again,  we  are  often 
asked.  Yes  we  would. 

Can  we  justify  the  expenditure?  Yes. 
The  scanner/2200/TxT  combination  per¬ 
mits  fewer  people  to  become  far  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  This  reduction  in  work  force  and 
increased  productivity  will  pay  for  the 
equipment  in  3  years. 

In  addition,  the  relationship  between 
editorial  and  composing  is  much  closer 
because  of  the  Scanner.  I  think  editorial 
has  a  better  feel  for  the  problems  and 
activities  of  the  composing  room.  They  no 
longer  are  just  sending  pieces  of  paper 
back  to  the  composing  room.  They  are 
generating  copy,  they  are  involved  in  its 
transformation  to  press  ready  reading 
matter. 


OCR  170  because 
you  can’t  afford  errors 


We’re  not  claiming  that  OCR 
170  is  the  perfect  optical  page 
reader  system. 

But,  OCR  170’s  “eyes,”  a 
unique  pairing  of  a  precision 
optical  system  with  a  proven 
recognition  program,  are  the 
most  accurate.  Overcome  the 
problems  of  broken  character 
scanning  and  curve  tracing. 
Provide  single  shot  phototype¬ 
setting. 

One  user*  reports  OCR  170 
benchmarks  at  less  than  one 
error  in  500,000  characters 
scanned.  That  kind  of  accuracy 
can  save  your  composing  de¬ 
partment  from  being  wounded 
by  costly  re-types,  re-sets  and 
missed  deadlines. 

Before  you  buy  anyone  else’s 
system,  set  your  sights  on  us. 

See  Series  170  in  action,  at  a 
live  demonstration  in  one  of 
our  customers’  plants.  Or, 
write  for  our  new  brochure. 

to  err  is  human  —  to  CompuScan  is  divine 
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Arnold  Goldborg  (loft),  odifor  of  tho  Unionfown,  Pa.  Harald-Sfandard,  and  Allan  C. 
Spurgaon,  tacrafary-traaturar  of  Unionfown  Nawspapars,  Inc.,  publithar  of  tha  Morning 
Harald  and  fha  Evaning  Standard,  look  ovar  tha  first  itsua  of  tha  Harald  from  tha  naw 

Cottrall  845  prau. 


Offset  switch, 
addition  to  plant 
mark  renovation 

By  Arnold  Goldberg 

Conversion  from  hot  metal  to  offset  was 
not  the  easiest  task  confronting  personnel 
of  the  Uniontown  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Morning  Herald  and  the 
Evening  Standard,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

The  change  was  made  on  March  30, 
1973  with  the  Morning  Herald  edition. 

Papers  were  delivered  several  hours 
late  that  first  day.  But  with  each  succeed¬ 
ing  issue  both  the  Herald  and  the  after¬ 
noon  Standard  came  closer  to  the  morning 
and  noon  deadlines  during  the  first  week. 

Problems  were  many  but  as  each  prob¬ 
lem  confronted  the  various  departments 
there  was  a  solution  quickly  put  into  oper¬ 
ation.  The  Herald-Standard  never  missed 
an  edition  during  the  changeover. 

To  prepare  for  the  conversion  to  offset 
a  37  by  150  foot  addition  to  the  present 
building  was  constructed  in  downtown 
Uniontown. 

When  that  addition  was  completed  and 
equipment  installed,  work  began  on  a  com¬ 
plete  renovation  of  the  present  two-story 
building,  which  has  housed  the  newspa¬ 
pers  since  1942.  In  addition  to  the  new 
building  a  drive-through  loading  area  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  plant  has  been  constructed. 

A  64-page  Cottrell  845  three-color  press 
was  installed  in  the  addition.  Space  is 
available  for  increased  press  units.  Press 
crews,  previously  to  the  change,  were  sent 
to  Norwich,  Conn.,  for  training  on  the 
same  type  of  press. 

Composing  room  employes  received 
training  at  an  ITU  school  in  Pittsburgh. 
They  taught  other  printers  in  pasteup 


Arnold  Goldberg  is  the  editor  of  the 
Uniontown  Herald-Standard. 
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CONSULTATION  PLANT  8XPANSION 

NIW  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION 

DISION  ADMINISTRATION 

Over  four  decades 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 


training  sessions  held  at  the  Uniontown 
plant.  Mechanical  and  photo  personnel  re¬ 
ceived  training  at  specialized  schools. 

The  speed  in  pasteup,  in  fact  in  all 
departments,  increased  rapidly  in  the  first 
month  of  offset  operation. 

Photographs  became  clearer  and 
brighter,  press  reproduction  became  bet¬ 
ter,  news  personnel  were  writing  stories 
to  fit  particular  news  hole,  advertising 
personnel  were  happy  with  the  slick 
prints  for  ads. 

Circulation  had  a  major  problem  with 
late  press  runs  but  before  the  first  month 
was  up,  the  press  runs  were  on  time  most 
of  the  days. 

Classified  advertising  and  obituaries, 
which  were  set  in  six-point  for  the  change¬ 
over,  had  to  be  increased  to  seven  point. 
The  readers  wrote  in  their  thanks. 

Other  equipment  in  addition  to  the 
press  include  two  Photon  816  pacesetters, 
two  Varisystem  K700  machines,  three 
Varitype  electric  set  keyboards  for  per¬ 
forators,  a  Datatype  scanner  for  classi¬ 
fied,  an  Agfa  Gevaert  Rapidoprint  photo 
processor,  a  Kenro  Verticle  241,  two  Berk- 
ey-Axcor  30  by  40  vacuum  printers,  a 
Brown  plate  coater,  a  Cutler-Hammer 
conveyor  and  a  Dresser  crane  and  hoist. 

The  body  type  remained  at  9  on  9%. 
Head  type  is  in  bodoni  bold  and  bodoni 
bold  italic. 

One  change  was  to  make  page  one  in  a 
six-column  open  format  of  13.4  picas  with 
one  pica  between  columns  without  rules. 
The  inside  of  the  paper  is  eight  columns 
with  10  pica  columns.  All  cutoff  rules  and 
30-em  dashes  were  eliminated. 

The  change  has  been  accepted  grateful¬ 
ly  by  the  reading  public. 

Page  one  classified  advertising  has  been 
moved  to  the  first  page  of  the  second 
section  with  only  a  small  loss  in  volume. 

The  composing  room,  photo  room,  press 
room,  plate-burning  area  and  display  ad¬ 


vertising  departments  are  in  the  addition. 
Expanded  mailing  and  circulation  facilit¬ 
ies  are  being  renovated  in  the  older  build¬ 
ing. 

Allen  C.  Spurgeon,  secretary-treasurer 
of  Uniontown  Newspapers,  has  been  the 
guiding  hand  in  the  new  building  con¬ 
struction,  the  old  building  renovation  and 
the  conversion  to  offset. 

John  D.  Renne,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent,  supervised  the  purchases  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  new  equipment. 

Weeklies  establish 
co-op  printing  plant 

Nine  weeklies  in  western  Tennessee 
have  combined  their  resources  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  cooperative  printing  plant.  The 
weeklies  have  invested  about  $200,000,  in¬ 
cluding  $80,000  for  a  five-unit  News  King 
press.  The  new  plant  also  includes  a  com¬ 
plete  darkroom;  each  newspaper  will  still 
do  its  own  typesetting. 

The  papers  involved  are  the  McKenzie 
Banner,  the  Dresden  Enterprise,  the 
Camden  Chronicle,  the  Tennessee  Republi¬ 
can,  the  Savannah  Courier,  the  Lexington 
Progress,  the  Carroll  County  News,  the 
Parsons  News  Leader  and  the  Chester 
County  Independent. 

Karl  F.  Barlow,  secretary  of  the  McKen¬ 
zie  Banner  and  a  stockholder  in  the  new 
plant,  said  “the  day  when  every  newspa¬ 
per  could  have  its  own  plant  is  long 
past.”  The  nine  weeklies,  he  said,  were 
being  printed  by  other  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers,  often  long  distances  away.  Now,  Bar- 
low  said,  “we  at  least  have  control  over 
our  own  equipment.” 

All  the  papers  will  be  distributed  on 
Thursday,  Barlow  said,  which  will  leave 
the  plant  available  for  commercial  use  the 
rest  of  the  week. 
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THE  NEW 
SST1822-X2024 


This  new  stretched 
model  of  our  famous 
SST1822  camera 
handles  a  big  20"  x  24"  image  without  taking  up  a 
single  inch  more  of  floor  space.  You  can  shoot  a  full 
newspaper  page  with  its  25"  x  32"  copyboard— and 
if  that  isn't  enough,  you  can  specify  a  30"  x  40"  board! 
The  strong  20"  x  24"  machined  metal  vacuum  back 
carries  a  heavy  production  load  with  the  greatest  of 
ease.  And  nuArc's  custom  lighting  system  assures 
excellent  results  day  after  day.  You'll  like  the  direct 


reading  scaling  system.  And  you'll  appreciate  the  hefty 
structural  aluminum  construction,  with  smooth  riding 
twin  screw  drive  mounted  on  eight  ball  bushings. 
Count  on  this  little  giant  to  give  a  big  time  performance 
in  a  small  darkroom.  For  complete  inforn^tion,  ask  your 
nuArc  dealer  or  write  nuArc,  Dept.  391  ED 
Vacuum  Film  Holder:  20"  x  24"  •  Contact  Screen 
Capacity:  21"  x  25"  •  Copyboard:  25"  x  32"  •  Trans¬ 
parency  Opening:  21"  x  25"  •  Lens:  12"  color  cor¬ 
rected  •  Reduction  Range:  Down  to  20%  (5X)  • 
Enlargement  Range:  Up  to  300%  (3X) 


'accMSory  copyboard 

nuArc  company,  inc. 

4100  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60651,  U.S.A.,  Area  Code  312, 278-3300 

Ntw  Tark,  Naw  Tark  10014,  175  Varick  St,  Area  Code  212,  255-7330 
Let  Anialat,  CaNf.  OOOIS,  1221  S.  Maple  Ave.,  Area  Code  213,  746-3700 
Atlaata,  8aar|ia  00224, 555  Armour  Circle  N.E.,  Area  Code  404, 873-5566 
DaUaa,  Taiaa  76247, 7209  Envoy  Court,  Area  Code  214,  637-5710 
■aalan,  Haaa.  02210, 264  Summer  St.,  Area  Code  617,  542-1040 
WaaMaran,  D.C.  20018, 3182  Bladensburg  Rd.,  N.E ,  Area  Code  202, 832-2110 


-  '  Camera  ■. 
toPlatemaker 
to  Press  .-•■ 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice  a 


EiHrt  Oiviaion,  4100  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  U.S.A.  CABLE:  "NUARCO” 
la  Caaada:  aaArc  Ca.  al  Canada,  Uniitad,  Toronto,  REXDALE,  Ontario,  Canada 
27  Enterpriaa  Rd.,  Area  Coda  416, 248-0215 


A  universal, 
resist  on  both, 
and  MICRO- 


Royal  Coating 

presensHizecI 

MICRO-ME1AL 

MAG. 


That’s  right  —  universal!  Now  there  is  a  presensitized 
coating  that  can  be  developed  in  all  present  equipment 
and  etched  in  all  zinc  and  magnesium  etchants. 


It  holds  a  dot  better!  It  is  simple  to  process  —  no  burn  in, 
no  print  cleaning! 


All  these  advantages  at  no  extra  cost! 


Royal  Coating  —  Ball’s  got  it! 


Ball  Metal  &  Chemical,  Division  of  Ball  Corporation, 
Greeneville,  Tennessee  37743 


*New  ROYAL  COATING  replaces  Presensitized  Micro-Metal  and 
Presensitized  Micro-Metal  H. 


Off-line  system  replaced  by 
built-in  photocomp  computer 


straight  text.  The  first  191  was  installed 
in  August  1972,  with  the  second  following 
in  December. 

“Our  original  plan  called  for  interfac¬ 
ing  the  191s  with  the  560,”  says  Brooks. 
“We  figured  that  the  four  machines  (in¬ 
cluding  the  190)  would  enable  us  to  con¬ 
vert  production  totally  to  photocomposi¬ 
tion.  The  191s  gave  us  both  .straight  mat¬ 
ter  and  mixing  capabilities  at  extremely 
high  speeds  and  had  an  additional  advant¬ 
age  in  ease  of  operation.  We  would  be 
able  to  both  speed  up  our  production  flow 
and  cut  production  costs. 

“However,  when  we  saw  what  the  191s 
could  do — especially  in  terms  of  their 
built-in  computer  systems — we  decidetl  to 
ship  out  both  the  560  and  the  1130  sys¬ 
tem.” 

The  first  job  was  to  design  a  production 
flow  system  based  around  191  computer 
logic.  Key  area  was  copy  mark-up.  This 
was  done  by  a  team  headed  by  Brooks  and 
his  assistant,  Les  McHenry. 

“While  this  involved  a  lot  of  work,  initi¬ 
ally,  what  resulted  was  a  simple  system 
which  has  given  us  greater  input  speeds 
and  fewer  errors,”  Brooks  notes.  “Our 
new  mark-up  system  is  based  on  a  Bell 
code.  Essentially,  we  can  call  out  any 
format,  execute  a  whole  string  of  com¬ 
mands  with  two  keystrokes  instead  of  the 
five  or  six  required  with  the  1130  system. 
We  use  a  number  code  for  type  faces,  a 
letter  code  for  sizes.  To  access  a  change 
on  the  1130  system,  for  example,  we’d 
have  to  mark  it  SUPERSHIFT,  CP,  UN- 
SUPEKSHIFT.  191  command  is  BELL 


The  Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate  has  re¬ 
placed  an  IBM  1130  computer  system  with 
8K  computers  built-in  to  each  of  its  two 
new  Star  Graphic  Systems  CompStar  191 
phototypesetting  machines.  The  8K  logic 
is  being  expanded  to  16K  in  each  191  via 
a  new  option  offered  by  Star. 

The  Advocate  is  a  25,000  circulation 
daily,  averaging  34  pages.  There  are  be¬ 
tween  four  and  eight  classified  advertising 
pages  a  day,  with  approximately  160  new 
ads  going  into  the  system  each  issue. 

The  size  of  the  paper  and  the  amount  of 
work  going  through  the  composition  de¬ 
partment  are  significant.  This  may  be  the 
first  paper  of  its  size — or,  perhaps,  any 
size — to  explicitly  replace  an  off-line  com¬ 
puter  system  with  computers  built  into 
'hototypesetting  machines. 

The  concept  of  the  built-in,  programma- 
de  computer  is  three  or  four  years  old. 
Prior  to  that,  logic  was  hard-wired  and 
capacity  was  limited.  Average  cost  of  the 
machines  was  between  $30,000  and  $40,- 
000 — for  openers.  Added  to  this  was  the 
cost  of  counting  keyboards  and  a  relative¬ 
ly  slow  and  unwieldy  throughput  cycle  for 


those  papers  that  couldn’t  afford  or  didn’t 
want  an  off-line  computer  system. 

The  immediate  impact  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  phototypesetters  with  built-in  pro¬ 
grammable  logic  was  two-fold:  machines 
with  far  greater  capacity  than  their  pre¬ 
decessors  were  available  at  far  less  cost; 
one  could  drive  these  machines  with  less 
costly  non-counting  keyboards. 

A  third,  extremely  significant  implica¬ 
tion  of  these  new  machines  involved  their 
use  as  back-up  for  computer  systems. 
Those  with  off-line  systems  found  that 
they  could  eschew  ordering  a  second  com¬ 
puter  system  for  back-up  and  allocate 
some  functions  from  the  off-line  system  to 
the  phototypesetter’s  logic. 

This,  in  fact,  has  the  primary  and  high¬ 
ly  useful  function  of  built-in  logic:  addi¬ 
tional  computer  capacity  and  back-up  in 
case  the  off-line  system  goes  down. 

Replacing  an  off-line  system  is  another 
story. 

The  Advocate’s  1130  system  did  double 
duty — composing  room  and  business  office. 
“This  caused  a  problem,”  says  composing 
room  foreman,  John  Brooks,  “because  both 


COLO  TYPE  EQUIPMENT 

NAPSCO  has  one  of  the  largest  selections  of 
cold  type  equipment  in  U.S.  Many  trade-ins 
from  Compugraphic  equipment,  often 
priced  lower  than  trade-in  allowed. 

•  Justowriters  *  Compugraphics 

•  Headliners  *  Linofilm  Quick 

•  Varitypers  •  TTS— IBM 

•  Friden8201  •  ATF 

•  Photons  •  Etc. 

LEASES  -  TERMS  -  CASH 


TRADE  UP  TO  COMPUGRAPHIC 

Use  your  old  cold  type  setters  as  down 
payment. 


Write  for  new  list  of  Used  Equipment 
_ &  Prices 
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We  want  you  to  be  choosy ! 
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MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
4640  North  Olcott  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois  60656 
Phone  (312)  867-4646 


Think  about  what  size  page  assembly  table  you  need. 
How  much  storage  space?  Should  it  be  shelves  or 
drawers?  Make  sure  it's  ruggedly  built  for  day  after 
day  service.  We've  pictured  four  good  reasons  it  pays 
to  be  choosy. 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Company  now  offers  a 


complete  new  line  of  page  assembly  tables  for  news¬ 
papers  going  100%  cold  type.  Designed  for  pasting-up 
news  and  classified  copy,  these  tables  offer  the 
ultimate  in  steel  and  Formica  construction.  We  want 
you  to  be  choosy,  because  if  you  are,  you  will  choose 
Midwest!  Write  or  phone  for  illustrated  circular. 


0  Standard  Model  No.  M2. 
Our  lowest  priced  table. 
Can  be  used  individually  or 
side  by  side.  All  table  mod¬ 
els  feature  combination  alu¬ 
minized  tool  tray  and  shelf 
support,  leg  levelers  and 
foot  glides. 


C  Two  page  wide  assembly 
table  with  15  shelf  supp¬ 
orts.  Optional  6  drawer 
unit  shown.  Economical 
single  drawer  unit  also  avail¬ 
able.  Model  No.  M2. 


A  Adjustable  four  page  wide 
Formica  top  comas  com¬ 
plete  with  ^1  hardware  for 
mounting  on  Hamilton  10 
or  20  drawer  storage  cabi¬ 
nets.  Model  No.  M4A. 


B  Four  page  wide  assembly 
table  with  45  steel  shelf 
supports  for  holding  21"  x 
25"  Masonite  or  Plexiglas 
shelves.  Model  No.  M4. 


Newhouse  papers  moving 
into  offset,  photocomposition 


All  the  Newhouse  papers  are  forging 
ahead  with  technological  change,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ted  New’house,  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Long  Island  Press.  “We’re  mov¬ 
ing  into  it  in  every  direction,”  he  said. 

Newhouse  cited  projects  at  several  of 
the  papers,  including  those  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  New  Orleans  and  Birmingham,  Ala. 
The  projects  involve  offset  and  cold  type 
conversions,  use  of  OCRs,  VDTs  and  plas¬ 
tic  plate  methods. 

As  for  plans  at  the  Long  Island  Press, 
Newhouse  noted  the  contract  negotiations 
between  his  paper  and  the  unions  and 
added  “we’re  tied  up  with  what  Mr. 
(Bert)  Powers  lets  us  do.”  Powers  is  head 
of  the  New  York  ITU. 

But  in  Portland,  w'ork  has  already  be¬ 
gun  on  a  $25  million  offset  conversion  and 
building  project.  The  Oregonian  and  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  are  building  a  new  pressroom 
and  mailroom  facility  12  blocks  from  the 
papers’  headquarters. 

The  Oregonian  is  published  morning 
and  Sunday;  the  Journal  is  a  six-after- 
noon-a-week  paper.  Both  are  Newhouse 
papers. 

The  papers  plan  a  complete  offset  and 
photocomposition  conversion.  Composing, 
editorial,  business  offices,  sales  and  circu¬ 
lation  will  stay  in  the  old  building. 

Erect  offset  presses 

James  Rogers,  Oregonian  production 
manager,  said  the  new  building  is  52% 
complete.  New  offset  presses  will  begin 
installation  in  September  of  this  year, 
with  total  conversion  to  offset  scheduled  to 
be  completed  after  December,  1974. 

Rogers  said  the  Portland  papers  were 
spending  about  $18  or  $19  million  on  new 
equipment.  That  equipment  includes  four 
nine-unit  Goss  Metros,  two  or  three  APS- 
4  Autologic  typesetters,  two  ECRM  au¬ 
toreaders,  VDTs  and  other  items. 

Currently  the  papers  composition  is  by 
a  combination  of  hot  metal  and  cold.  Dis¬ 
play  advertising  is  100%  cold  type  but 
news  and  classified  is  in  hot.  Rogers  said 
the  paper  expects  the  switch  to  cold  type 


1965. 

So  far,  however,  the  papers  have  not 
been  setting  advance  news  text  by  cold 
type — except  for  the  Oregonian’s  North- 
u'est  Magazine.  Rogers  said  that  advance 
news  material  would  be  set  by  the  APS-4 
by  this  September. 

Newhouse’s  Birmingham  paper  has 
been  setting  advance  editorial  by  i)hoto- 
composition  for  some  time.  And  in  March 
the  Birmingham  News  went  100%  cold 
type,  using  a  Tal-Star  1830  system  and 
three  Mergenthaler  505TCs. 

The  Birmingham  News  also  prints  the 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  paper. 

I.elterflex  converMon 

James  Payton,  production  manager  for 
the  News,  said  the  paper  has  also  sched¬ 
uled  a  conversion  to  Letterflex.  “We’re 
now  about  35%  Letterflex;  we  should  be 
100%  by  July  1.” 

Payton  said  the  News  was  spending 
about  $500,000  for  its  conversion  to  photo¬ 
composition  and  $500,000  for  converting  to 
Letterflex.  So  far,  he  said,  the  paper 
hadn’t  experienced  any  problems.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  Letterflex,  Payton  said,  “we’ve  had 
a  smooth  startup  and  the  quality  has  been 
comparable  to  stereo.” 

There  have  been  a  few  bugs  in  the  New 
Orleans  operation.  Newhouse  publishes 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  the 
States-Item.  Times-Picayune  production 
manager  E.  W.  Evers  noted  that  the  pa¬ 
pers  were  having  some  problems  with  two 
ECRM  scanners. 

“They  require  an  atmospheric  controlled 
room  which  we’ll  now  have  to  huild,”  Ev¬ 
ers  said.  He  added  that  the  scanners  were 
not  yet  w’orking  properly. 

The  New  Orleans  papers  have  also 
bought  two  Harris  1100  CRTs  for  copy 
input,  plus  two  Merganthaler  505s  and 
an  IBM  1130  computer. 

Evers  said  the  papers  were  “walking” 
towards  technological  change.  Currently 
the  paper  sets  some  news  and  100%  dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  cold  type.  But  he 


added  the  paper  has  been  “moving  steadi¬ 
ly”  in  the  direction  of  100%  cold  type. 

“We’re  now  weighing  a  decision  to  up¬ 
grade  our  1130  computer,”  Evers  said.  He 
added  that  he  expected  the  papers  to  go 
for  Tal-Star.  Evers  also  said  the  papers 
would  probably  not  go  into  plastic  plate 
methods.  “Direct  printing  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  our  answer,”  Evers  said. 

• 

Herb  Klein  leaving; 
Ziegler  assumes  duties 

Ronald  Ziegler,  press  secretary  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon,  has  been  appointed  .Assistant 
to  the  President  and  also  will  assume  the 
duties  formerly  performed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Communications.  He  will 
continue  to  serve  as  press  secretary. 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  who  has  been  White 
House  Communications  Director  since  the 
start  of  the  first  Nixon  Administration, 
announced  his  resignation  this  week  to  be¬ 
come  vicepresident  for  corporate  relations 
for  Metromedia,  Inc.,  Los  .Angeles,  effec¬ 
tive  July  1. 

.At  a  press  conference  (June  6),  Klein 
said  overall  he  thought  the  performance 
of  the  press  was  good.  His  only  word  of 
criticism  was  that  too  much  use  was  being 
made  of  hearsay  information  and  it  wa.s 
damaging  the  reputation  of  public 
officials.  He  also  said  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  for  Ziegler  to  resign  as  press  secre¬ 
tary. 

Klein’s  resignation  was  accepted  by 
President  Nixon  “with  deepest  personal 
regret.”  The  former  San  Diego  Union  edi¬ 
tor  has  been  a  friend  of  the  President  for 
27  years. 

• 

Hartford  tv  sale 

The  Post-Newsweek  Stations  formally 
agreed  June  5  to  buy  television  station 
WTIC  in  Hartford,  Conn,  from  the 
Travelers  Corporation  for  $33.9  million. 

• 

Church  president 

Roy  G.  Watson,  former  publisher  of  the 
Houston  Post,  has  been  named  president 
of  the  Mother  Church,  The  First  Church 
of  Christ  Scientist.  He  has  been  treasurer 
of  the  church  for  32  years. 


to  be  completed  by  September  1974. 

The  Portland  papers  have  been  setting 
display  ads  in  cold  type  since  1959,  using 
one  of  the  first  Photon  200s,  Rogers  said. 
They  went  into  computerized  display  in 
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The  Daily  Register  of  Red  Bank,  N.J.  has  broken  ground  on  its  new  building  in  Shrewsbury, 

N.J.  The  33,500  square  foot  building  will  be  situated  on  a  5.6  acre  site  in  Monmouth 
county.  The  Register's  news,  advertising,  composing  and  administrative  offices  have  been 
housed  in  temporary  quarters  since  a  fire  gutted  one  of  the  Register  buildings  in  December 
1970.  An  artist's  drawing  of  the  new  building  is  pictured  above. 
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Wilmington  daily  finds  OCR 
efficient  for  classified  use 


By  Anthony  S.  Gungui 

Over  a  year  ago  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal  decided  to  initiate  a  new 
cold  type  classified  program  offered  by 
IBM  in  order  to  eventually  store  and  up¬ 
date  our  classified  in  the  computer  for 
photocomposition.  This  decision  was  made 
to  take  advantage  of  the  man-hour  sav¬ 
ings  in  such  a  program  and  because  our 
present  system  in  setting  and  making  up 
the  increasing  classified  volume  in  hot 
metal  is  rapidly  exceeding  our  capacity. 

At  this  time  we  were  working  with  an 
8K  IBM  1130  in  the  composing  room  with 
a  backup  1130  in  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment.  Increased  demand  for  back  up  and 
storage  necessitated  the  upgrading  of  our 
1130  to  16K  and  the  acquisition  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  16K  1130.  The  accounting  1130  w’as 
made  compatible,  thus  enabling  excellent 
versatility. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  1130  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  automatic  leading  with  % 
leading  for  the  body,  then  %  for  descend¬ 
ers,  and  our  custom  program  addition  of 
automatic  assignment  of  six  fonts  of  frac¬ 
tions  into  27  fonts  and  type  using  only  one 
row  or  set  of  fractions  and  assignments  of 
three  commands  on  a  key  and  four  char¬ 
acters  on  a  key  by  using  the  Pi  and  upper 
Pi  feature. 

With  the  phasing  out  of  the  original 
two  Photo  532’s,  a  Mergenthaler  Linotron 
605C  capable  of  170  lines  per  minute  was 
added,  followed  by  a  505T(3  capable  of  300 
lines  per  minute. 

.Two  of  the  best  features  of  the  Lino- 
trons,  in  addition  to  the  speed,  are  the 
ability  to  slant  every  font  and  point  size 
and  to  change  set  on  all  point  sizes.  We 
have  12  original  fonts  in  each  Linotron, 
but  with  the  change  set  and  slant  com¬ 
mand  we  have  a  tremendous  selection 
from  which  to  draw.  Our  advertisers,  lay¬ 
out  department,  and  markup  personnel 
have  commented  that  with  these  two 
.features  alone,  it  is  like  having  a  type 
foundry  at  one’s  disposal. 

Each  Linotron  is  now  running  with  six 
level  AP  wire  service  sport  and  stock  tape 
and  eight  level  computer  output  tape  em¬ 
ploying  only  4K  of  its  Honeywell  com¬ 
puter  with  no  changing  of  programs  or 
grrids. 

Stocks  are  running  directly  as  received 
from  the  Data  Speed  units.  These  Data 
units  are  equipped  with  sequenced  selec¬ 
tors  which  give  only  those  tapes  used.  Our 
format  of  an  en  indent  and  variety  of 
measures  makes  it  necessary  to  wire  strip 
sports  wire  tapes  through  the  1130.  This 
is  accomplished  by  simple  header  tape 
routine. 

We  had  planned  to  start  up  live  on 


Anthony  S.  Gungui  is  a  production  fore¬ 
man  at  the  Wilmington  (1^1.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal.  The  article  is  taken  from  a  speech 
Gungui  gave  to  the  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  in  Washington,  D.C. 


photocomposition  classified  last  fall  but 
postponed  implementation  for  two  basic 
reasons. 

First,  there  were  several  compatability 
problems  between  IBM  and  Mergenthaler 
personnel  relating  to  the  1130  and  Cora 
programs  that  took  longer  than  we  had 
anticipated  to  work  out. 

And  second,  we  decided  in  mid-summer 
of  last  year  to  introduce  OCR  equipment 
and  thus  place  the  vast  majority  of  the 
input  for  the  system  on  this  device  rather 
than  the  composing  room  Fairchild  key¬ 
boards. 

We  had  reasoned  that  through  OCR, 
with  proper  preparation  for  the  scanner 
this  vital  information  would  more  nearly 
be  correct  on  original  input. 

W’e  put  the  first  CompuScan  unit  into 
service  in  the  composing  room  in  mid- 
August  with  30  Selectric  II  typewriters 
being  placed  in  the  classified  department. 
All  identification  symbols  designating 
classification  number,  point  sizes,  type 
styles  and  leading  factors  are  typed  on 
the  original  scanner-ready  copy  as  the  ad 
is  being  typed  on  prepared  forms  in  the 
classified  department.  This  same  informa¬ 
tion  w'as  formerly  supplied  by  the  clas¬ 
sified  department  to  the  composing  room 
on  the  copy  under  the  old  system  with 
never  any  need  for  composing  room  mark¬ 
up. 

Design  forms  for  scanners 

Classified  forms  were  designed  so  that 
one  upper  portion  could  be  scanned  for 
the  cold  type  storage,  reading  the  ad  num¬ 
ber,  classification,  start  and  stop  date, 
then  scanning  the  text  of  the  ad.  The 
changing  of  point  sizes  and  fonts  is  readi¬ 
ly  done  by  using  a  simplified  format  such 
as  bracket  112  bracket  (112).  We  already 
have  a  tape  for  hot  metal  by  setting  up 
the  second  scanner  to  scan  the  same  copy 
but  missing  the  store  line.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  simple  margin  change. 

One  IBM  computer  is  set  up  to  inter¬ 
pret  a  format  as  cold  type  fonts  and  point 
changes;  the  other  to  interpret  the  same 
formats  as  hot  type. 

We  are  still  producing  our  classified 
pages  in  hot  metal  but  have  started  to  run 
parallel  in  the  cold  type  classified. 

We  run  the  original  scanner-ready  copy 
through  the  OCR  for  live  hot  metal;  then 
the  same  copy  is  run  through  OCR  again 
to  build  the  computer  file  for  photocom¬ 
position.  We  have  begun  dumping  the  cold 
type  classified  section  and  going  through 
the  paste-up  process. 

After  the  complete  file  of  live  ads  was 
built  we  went  through  a  couple  of  weeks 
of  photo-comp  paste-up  with  parallel  hot 
metal  make  up.  We  have  now  gone  live  on 
cold  type  and  disbanded  the  hot  metal 
entirely. 

Almost  all  of  our  eight  to  nine  daily 
pages  of  classified  for  both  the  morning 


and  evening  papers  are  processed  through 
OCR,  scanner-ready,  with  the  exception  of 
sheriff  sales,  legals,  and  some  real  estate 
copy  which  comes  in  already  typed  but  not 
scanner-ready. 

Under  our  present  hot  metal  system  all 
the  copy  including  the  display  lines  comes 
out  in  5%  point  on  the  TTS  linotypes.  It 
is  then  taken  to  the  manual  linotypes 
where  manual  operators  set  the  different 
size  display  lines.  The  type  then  goes  to 
the  ad  alley  where  the  ads  are  made  up  to 
proper  size  with  lead  and  slugs  and 
rules. 

The  same  scannable  copy  goes  through 
the  second  OCR,  into  the  computer  and 
through  the  505s  where  the  photo¬ 
mechanical  output  contains  proper  display 
tape  sizes,  the  exact  white  space  leading 
with  automatic  generated  rules  ready  to 
paste-up  after  any  necessary  corrections 
in  the  final  dump. 

Type  fonts  compared 

In  hot  metal  classified  we  use  five  fonts 
of  type — Spartan  Book,.  Gothic  Condensed, 
Gothic  Extra  Condensed,  Corona  Light, 
and  Eden — in  a  total  of  9  sizes  from  5V4 
to  48  point  using  no  bold  face  or  italic. 

In  the  photocomposition  classified,  we 
use  just  two  fonts  of  type,  Spartan  Book 
and  Optima,  but  can  offer  it  in  13  sizes 
from  6  to  96  point  if  needed  and  although 
classified  has  not  requested  bold  face,  we 
can  supply  condensed,  expanded,  italic, 
and  bold  face  in  all  sizes. 

We  added  a  second  CompuScan  170  in 
January,  both  with  16K  memory. 

Three  Selectric  II  typewriters  were 
placed  in  the  features  department  at  the 
same  time  as  the  classified  installation. 
All  of  the  editing  and  instruction  symbols 
for  this  copy  are  typed  at  the  source  and 
like  scanner-ready  classified  are  merely 
hand-fed  into  the  CompuScan  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Currently  in  news  we  are 
doing  only  the  Social  and  People  pages 
through  OCR  and  photocomposition. 

Last  week  20  additional  Selectric  IPs 
were  delivered  and  we  expect  to  become 
involved  more  deeply  in  news  copy  for  the 
scanner. 

A  Harris  1100  CRT  was  also  introduced 
in  the  composing  room  and  is  used  for 
some  corrections,  TV  updating,  format 
construction  and  proofreading  revisions. 

We  feel  that  the  introduction  of  Com¬ 
puScan  with  the  IBM  1130  Composition 
program  tied  in  with  the  speed  and  versa¬ 
tility  of  the  505’s  with  an  assist  from  the 
Harris  1100  terminal  will  prove  to  be  a 
profitable  and  satisfying  combination  for 
the  News- Journal  Company. 


Sta-Hi  Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  announced  the  formation  of  a 
systems  engineering  group,  according  to 
Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  Sta-Hi  Division  man¬ 
ager. 

“This  new  concept  will  allow  maximum 
continuity  in  planning  and  design  of 
newspaper  mailroom  systems,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

Heading  the  systems  engineering  group 
is  Paul  Louis,  who  joined  Sta-Hi  in  1964. 


Sta-Hi  forms  group 
for  systems  engineering 


so 
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New  products 


Photon  has  introduced  a  third  addition 
to  its  Pacesetter  series,  the  Photon  MK-3 
phototypesetter.  The  MK-3  has  an  ex¬ 
panded  12K  memory  and  sets  type  at  90 
newspaper  lines  per  minute  using  a  16 
typeface  glass  matrix  disk  or  at  150  lines 
per  minute  using  an  eight  face  disc. 

*  « 

The  Trans-Canada  Telephone  System 
has  announced  that  a  new  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission  service  will  be  available  to  Canadi¬ 
ans.  The  service,  called  Fascom,  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  New  Brunswick  Telephone 
system. 

*  «  * 

Beach  Manufacturing  now  offers  a  third 
lockup  system  for  their  aluminum  saddles. 
The  new  system  eliminates  the  need  for 
hand  tools  with  plate  lockup,  according  to 
company  president  John  L.  Czinger. 

A  transparency  back  is  now  included  as 
standard  equipment  on  nuArc’s  Model 
SST  1418,  14''xl8"  process  camera. 

«  «  * 

Two  cordless,  lightweight  and  compact 
Honeywell/Wein  flash  meters — the  WP500 
and  the  WPIOOO — are  now  available  from 
Honeywell  Photo  Products.  Each  unit 
measures  brief  bursts  of  light  from  an 
electronic  flash  unit  and  interprests  the 
reading  in  direct  f/stops. 

Both  units  read  incident  light  and  are 
useful  for  setting  ratios  of  key  lighting 
to  backlighting  and  for  making  balanced 
exposures  with  fill-in  flash.  Accurate 
readings  can  be  determined  for  flash  dur¬ 
ations  to  l/3000th  second  on  non-automatic 
flash. 

*  *  * 

Honeywell  has  also  introduced  two  solid 
state  automatic  voltage  stabilizers  de¬ 
signed  to  insure  constant  output  at  all 
times  in  spite  of  power  flucturations  rang¬ 
ing  from  90  to  135  volts. 

*  *  * 

Tower  Chemical  Corporation  of  Easton 
Pa.,  announces  the  final  development  of 
Tower  360  Glaz-Go,  a  new'  cleaner  and 
rejuvenator  for  rubber  composition  rollers 
and  blankets. 


Advocate 

{Continued  from  page  76) 


gained  flexibility.  Between  the  computer 
capacity  and  the  speed  of  the  191s,  we’ve 
moved  the  composing  room  deadline  from 
1:43  p.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 

“Our  costs  are  much  less,  even  though 
the  paper  had  to  buy  a  computer  system 
for  the  business  office  procedures.  This  is 
a  one-shot  transaction,  though,  and 
they’re  better  off  because  they  couldn’t  use 
the  1130  system  until  night.  We  needed  it 
during  the  day.  They  have  what  they  need 
and  we  don’t  have  what  we  don’t  need. 

“Too  many  people  buy  more  than  they 
need.  Really,  they’re  forced  to  because  of 
the  nature  of  off-line  computer  systems. 

For  a  paper  of  our  size,  with  our  typeset¬ 
ting  requirements,  we  see  no  reason  for 
paying  for  what  we  don’t  need.  For  the 
price  of  two  phototypesetters,  we  received  1 
two  computers,  as  well,’’  Brooks  said.  |  ^ 
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LEKTRO  MIDWEST 
SOLVES  NEWSPRINT 
HANDUNG  PROBLEMS 


Engineered  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper 
Stacks  5  rolls  high 
Can  right-angle  stack  in  a  7V^ 
foot  aisle 

Picks  up  rolls  when  laying  on 
round  side 

Unloads  and  stacks  a  truck- 
load  of  paper  in  less  than  an 
hour 

All  battery  powered 

Clamp  will  hold  any  size  14 

to  42  inches 

Clamp  rotates  in  either  di¬ 
rection  360  degrees 
Clamp  lifting  capacity  1850 
lbs.  at  21-inch  load  centers 
Change  from  clamp  to  forks 
in  less  than  five  minutes 
Fork  lifting  capacity  2000  lbs. 
at  24-inch  load  centers 
Built  with  precision  skill  and 
simplicity 

Standard  mast  83  inches 
nested 

Width  39  inches 

Exceilent  indoor-outdoor  truck 

almost  year  around 

Most  parts  available  in  your 

town 

Cost  to  operate,  pennies  a 
day 


You  can  buy  this  truck 
and  roll  clamp  for 
about  the  price  of 
similar  equipment! 


YOU  DESERVE  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OPERATION  MORE  EFFICIENT  AT  A 
COST  YOU  CAN  JUSTIFY.  WRITE  OR  CALL  FOR  A  QUOTATION. 

Cektro  Midwest 


1360  No.  Sandburg  Terrace,  Suite  1502,  Chicago,  III.  60610 
Call  (312)  944-1140 
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OCR  composing 
faster;  capability 
for  editing  lower 

By  Donald  P.  Delany 

The  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  news  staff 
and  editorial  writers  are  in  the  process  of 
mastering  a  new  way  of  preparing  their 
copy. 

It  all  has  to  do  with  the  new  Compu- 
Scan  OCR  (Optical  Character  Recogni¬ 
tion)  system  which  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Times  composing  room.  The  OCR 
equipment  has  the  capability  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  typewritten  characters  and  of  con¬ 
verting  a  sheet  of  typed  material  into  a 
punched  tape  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  The 
tape  is  f^  into  the  Times’  Tal-Star 
machine,  which  turns  out  the  news  story 
as  “cold  type”  ready  to  be  pasted  on  a 
page  form. 

CompuScan  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
having  an  operator  punch  the  tape  as  the 
news  story  comes  to  the  composing  room, 
thereby  saving  quite  a  bit  of  time  and, 
hopefully,  reducing  the  chance  for  er¬ 
ror. 

I  have  been  assigned  the  job  of  helping 
the  staff  become  familiar  with  and  adjust 
to  the  new  way  of  doing  things.  The  tran¬ 
sition  to  CompuScan  is  not  easy,  as  report¬ 
ers  have  to  acquire  a  new  discipline  in 
their  approach  to  writing  a  story,  and 
also  to  learn  and  use  a  set  of  instruction 
symbols  for  the  OCR  system. 

Electric  typing  traumatic 

Just  learning  to  operate  the  IBM  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter,  on  which  CompuScan  copy 
is  written,  has  been  a  traumatic  experi¬ 
ence  for  some  staffers,  including  myself. 
The  touch  of  an  IBM  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  regular  typewriter,  and 
errors  are  frequent  during  the  first  few 
days  of  use.  For  that  reason  the  latest 
group  of  reporters  being  indoctrinated  in 
the  mysteries  of  CompuScan  are  being 
permitted  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  electric  machine  before  going  into  the 
OCR  routine. 

Because  CompuScan  copy  must  be  clean 
to  be  scanned  and  understood  by  the 
equipment,  reporters  have  to  try  to  avoid 
unnecessary  corrections  in  their  copy. 
Where  previously  they  could  change  a 
lead,  or  a  sentence,  or  rearrange  a  story 
completely  simply  by  use  of  a  copy  pencil, 
they  now'  have  to  leave  their  copy  pretty 
much  as  they  originally  wrote  it.  That 
means  assembling  their  facts  in  coherent 
form  before  setting  them  down  on  paper. 
Crossed-out  paragraphs  and  revisions 
create  serious  problems  in  the  composing 
room ;  frequently  repunched. 

Substantial  editing  blocked 

This  creates  a  sticky  problem  for  the 
copy  desk,  one  which  as  of  this  writing 
has  not  been  solved.  Editors,  of  course, 
have  to  be  free  to  make  corrections,  to 
polish  a  story,  to  revise  it  if  necessary  to 


Donald  P.  Delandy  is  business  financial 
editor  of  the  Trenton  Times.  The  article  is 
reprinted  from  the  May,  1973  edition  of 
Times  Topic,  the  Times  house  organ. 
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make  it  more  readable.  But  here  again 
substantial  changes  make  the  copy  useless 
as  far  as  CompuScan  is  concerned. 

Simple  typographical  errors  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  and  minor  changes  and  insertions 
can  be  made  on  CompuScan  copy  with  the 
use  of  the  forementioned  symbols.  The 
writer  can  eliminate  a  letter,  a  word  or  an 
entire  line  by  typing  the  proper  symbol 
after  the  character  or  characters  to  be 
deleted.  .Another  symbol  identifies,  for  the 
scanning  equipment,  a  new  word  or  series 
of  words  to  be  inserted  in  the  copy. 

A  “must”  for  staff  members  is  staying 
within  margins  on  their  copy  paper.  One 


inch  must  be  allowed  on  either  side  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet;  otherwise  OCR 
will  not  scan  the  material.  Special  lined 
paper  has  been  provided  to  enable  repor¬ 
ters  to  stay  within  the  margins. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  frustra¬ 
tions,  the  staffers  have  taken  to  the  new 
system  with  a  minimum  of  foot-dragging. 
Naturally  there  has  been  a  bit  of  grumbl¬ 
ing,  but  overall  cooperation  has  been  ex¬ 
cellent.  Mistakes  in  typing  practice  are 
gradually  being  eliminated,  and  within  a 
short  time  the  new’  system  should  be  func¬ 
tioning  at  maximum  efficiency. 


An  arfist's  view  of  Cutler-Hammer's  new  Denver  comolex. 


Faster  delivery 
seen  as  need 
for  newspapers 

New’  methods  of  speeding  delivery  of 
newspapers  are  getting  increased  atten¬ 
tion  from  publishers  w’ho  desire  to  keep 
competitive. 

That  desire  is  being  continually  en¬ 
countered  by  George  A.  Rauch,  general 
manager  of  Cutler-Hammer  Denver,  the 
new’spaper  systems  operations  division  of 
Cutler-Hammer,  Inc. 

Rauch  said  the  development  of  cable 
television  methods  to  bring  new’s  and  ad¬ 
vertising  into  the  home  via  the  tv  set  has 
added  greater  emphasis  to  new’spaper’s 
needs  to  develop  faster  methods  of  deliv¬ 
ery.  New’spapers  will  have  to  increase 
zoned  distribution,  zoned  new’s  and  zoned 
advertising  inserts,  Rauch  added. 

As  part  of  the  solution,  Rauch  points  to 
Cutler-Hammer  Denver’s  Traymatic  dis¬ 
tributing  system.  The  Traymatic  spots 
particular  bundles  as  they  flow’  through 
the  mail  room  designated  for  certain  ar¬ 
eas  of  cities  or  outlying  districts. 

This  system  is  computer  controlled, 
with  the  circulation  department  preparing 
the  manifest  and  feeding  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  into  the  computer.  Thus  the  computer 
directs  the  distribution  system  so  that 
bundles  are  picked  up  from  the  tying 
area,  or  tracking  the  bundles  in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  efficient  inventory  arrangement. 

Accurate  count 

The  result  is  an  accurate  count  and 
control  of  bundles  with  no  need  for  over¬ 
runs  which  result  in  large  dealer  returns. 
Many  newspapers  pay  for  returns  at  a 
heavy  financial  loss. 

Rauch  pointed  out  that  add-on  runs  are 
expensive.  Proper  programming  assures 
actual  delivering  of  the  precise  required 
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quantity,  he  said. 

Such  technology,  backed  by  a  program¬ 
mable  counter  stacker  set  at  pre-counted 
configuration  gets  papers  to  each  of  the 
loading  dock  positions  with  a  minimum  of 
error. 

Such  computer-based  control  is  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  Washington  Post,  the  new’ 
plant  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  w’hich 
will  be  completed  in  July;  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News  and  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 
Others  that  will  be  on-line  with  such 
equipment  in  1974  are  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  &  Sun-Telegraph  and  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Press. 

Rauch  emphasized  there  are  tendencies 
during  cost  control  figuring  to  overlook 
large  expenditures  for  mail  room  equip¬ 
ment.  More  attention  should  be  given  to 
upgrading  mail  rooms  and  not  allow’ing 
them  to  become  outmoded  he  added.  The 
eventual  advantage  to  management  w’ill 
be  cost  savings  over  the  long  pull. 

He  said  that  service,  w’ith  safety  and 
speed,  are  “the  big  words  today”  and  the 
key  lies  in  efficient  materials  handling 
systems. 

New  building 

Rauch  announced  that  Cutler-Hammer 
Denver’s  new  building  complex  will  be 
completed  in  July.  It  is  close  to  the  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo,  airport  in  an  industrial  park 
area. 

Part  of  the  new’  building  development 
W’ill  be  devoted  to  application  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies  to  materials  handling,  bringing 
newsprint  rolls  from  boat  or  railroad  cars 
into  inventory,  automatically  retaining  in¬ 
ventory  and  transferring  newsprint  to 
presses  when  required. 

Recent  installations  of  this  roll  hand¬ 
ling  technique  include  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Another  Cutler-Hammer  Denver  de¬ 
velopment  is  a  system  which  will  deliver 
to  the  route  carrier  a  full-size  newspaper 
W’hich  has  been  stuffed  mechanically  at 
press  speed. 
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the  toughest  man  in  the  news  ink  business 

He’s  got  to  be.  Because  he’s  responsible  for  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  U.S.  newspaper  black  and 
color  inks.  He  must  make  sure  that  every  ink  delivery  you  get  is  exactly  to  your  formula.  Week  after 
week  after  week.  So  you  can  depend  every  day  on  the  performance  of  U.S.  news  inks,  whether  you’re 
printing  letterpress  or  offset.  We’ll  formulate  the  right  ink  for  your  paper  and  press.  For  the  most 
trouble-free  runs  you’ve  ever  had. 


United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  0.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation 
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On-line _ 

The  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press 
and  Times-Herald  have  gone  to  total  cold 
type  composition — with  the  exception  of 
classified  advertising.  The  papers  now  use 
two  532  Photons,  a  Digital  computer,  a 
Compstar  190  (for  stocks  and  other 
agate),  and  two  Compugraphic  7200s. 

Composing  room  superintendent  Milton 
Walsh  said  the  papers  expect  to  set  clas¬ 
sifieds  in  cold  type  by  April  1  of  next 
year.  The  Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald 
are  looking  into  systems,  particularly 
Xylogics,  for  that  changeover.  Walsh  also 
said  that  the  papers  are  waiting  on  the 
marketing  of  Lee  Enterprises  Napp  plate 
before  changing  its  plate  process.  The  pa¬ 
pers  use  a  Hoe  Colormatic.  Walsh  said  if 
the  Napp  plate  doesn’t  pan  out,  they’ll  go 
with  Letterflex. 

Tw’o  CompuScans  have  been  delivered  to 
the  Press  and  Times-Herald  but  are  not 
yet  in  use.  The  papers  reported  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  composing  room  personnel  from 
103  to  84,  through  attrition. 

The  papers  also  changed  their  nine- 
column  format  on  the  front  and  other 
news  pages  to  six  column.  Advertising  is 
still  sold  on  the  basis  of  nine  column 
pages. 

*  *  * 

The  Washington  Post  is  w'orking  on  de¬ 
creasing  the  noise  in  its  pressroom,  pro¬ 
duction  superintendent  James  Rogers  re¬ 
ported.  Rogers  said  “We’re  working  on 
enclosing  the  folders  but  we  haven’t  got¬ 
ten  one  done  yet’’  so  they  are  not  sure 
how  wrell  it  will  work. 


The  Post  had  earlier  established  a  “qui¬ 
et  room”  for  its  pressroom  personnel.  The 
room  is  a  lounge-type  area  set  off  from 
the  pressroom.  It’s  sound-proof  and  air- 
conditioned,  with  acoustical  double  glaze 
panels  on  walls  and  ceilings.  Walsh  said 
the  decibel  level  outside  the  room  is  103 
and  inside  it  drops  to  70.  The  room  is  15 
by  26  feet. 

*  «  « 

North  Jersey  Press,  publishers  of  the 
w’eekly  Clifton  Leader,  has  installed  a 
new  Star  Graphic  Systems  CompStar 
191  with  a  built-in,  completely  program¬ 
mable  8K  computer.  The  company  prints 
several  weeklies  throughout  Northern 
New  Jersey  and  metropolitan  New  York, 
in  addition  to  its  own  paper. 

*  «  * 

Construction  is  underw-ay  on  a  $4  mil¬ 
lion  plant  to  house  all  departments  of  the 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News.  The  70,000 
square  foot  plant  is  part  of  a  $40  million 
expansion  program  involving  most  of  the 
15  daily  Copley  New’spapers  of  California 
and  Illinois.  A  seven  unit  Mark  II  press 
and  a  one-unit  Mark  V  will  be  relocated 
from  the  present  plant  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  The  Union- 
Tribune  is  moving  into  a  fully  computer¬ 
ized  photocomposition  plant  this  fall. 

The  Herald-News  will  be  converted  to 
100%  photocomposition.  The  mailroom  will 
be  fully  automated. 

«  *  * 

Journal  Publications  of  Montebello, 
Cal.,  publishers  of  tw’o  w’eeklies  and  one 
shopper,  has  had  installed  a  three-unit 
Harris  V-15A  press.  Journal  Publications 


publishes  the  weeklies  Montebello  Journal 
and  L.A.  22  and  the  shopper  Smart  Shop¬ 
per.  Total  weekly  production  at  the  plant 
is  40,000  copies. 

*  *  * 

The  Army  Times  has  purchased  a  Tal- 
Star  24K  computer  system  with  two  20 
million  character  disc  drives  to  be  on  line 
to  two  ECRMS  and  to  one  550TC.  Tal- 
Star  is  to  provide  a  VIP  program  and  two 
on-line  VDTs  later  in  the  year.  Classified 
will  use  Tal-Star’s  CAPS  system. 

«  «  « 

The  Kitchener-W aterloo  (Ontario)  Rec¬ 
ord  has  moved  into  a  new  $3.5  million 
building.  The  new'  building  houses  an 
eight  unit  Goss  Headline  Mark  V. 

Trans- Atlantic  shippers 
bring  press  to  Toronto 

The  trans-Atlantic  delivery  of  a  new 
437-ton  printing  press  for  the  Toronto 
Star,  in  stages  keyed  to  an  assembly 
schedule,  w’as  a  problem  worthy  of  army 
logistics. 

It  was  solved  by  using  modern  shipping 
and  handling  techniques  available  through 
Canada’s  largest  container  and  roll¬ 
on/roll-off  terminal. 

The  complete  press,  manufactured  by 
Crabtree-Vickers  of  Leeds,  England,  was 
carried  to  Halifax  via  Atlantic  Container 
Line  in  10  different  shipments,  each  with 
an  elapsed  time  from  Liverpool  to  Toronto 
of  nine  to  11  days. 

DemonMrate  versatility 
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In  the  trans-Atlantic  leg  of  the  trip, 
ACL  demonstrated  the  versatility  of-  a 
combined  container-ro/ro  vessel.  Some 
units  of  the  press  were  shipped  in  regular 
containers,  packed  to  very  close  toler¬ 
ances.  Others  were  carried  in  open-topped 
containers  while  still  other  sections  were 
loaded  on  special  trailers  on  the  roll-on/ 
roll-off  decks  of  the  vessel. 

The  containers  were  packed  at  the 
Leeds  factory  and  delivered  to  the  site  in 
Toronto.  From  the  shipper’s  standpoint 
this  door-to-door  shipment  was  similar  to 
an  overseas  mail  delivery  and  almost  as 
fast. 

According  to  Gary  Merlin,  ACL’s  im¬ 
port  manager  at  Halifax,  the  shipment, 
despite  its  bulk,  was  handled  as  ordinary 
cargo. 

“Normally  if  cargo  comes  in  here  one 
day  it’s  on  its  way  the  next.  This  office 
treated  the  shipment  of  the  press  as  an 
ordinary  move.” 


Best  covers  picked 

Sunday  newspaper  magazine  editors 
meeting  in  Louisville,  Ky.  recently  gave 
awards  for  the  10  best  covers  of  the 
year. 

The  winners  at  the  24th  conference  of 
locally  edited  rotogravure  magazines  in  a 
contest  sponsored  by  Standard  Gravure  of 
Louisville  were:  Cincinnati  (0.) 

Enquirer,  Boston  Globe,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  Chicago  Tribune,  Miami  Herald, 
Arizona  (Phoenix)  Republic,  Baltimore 
Sun,  Washington  Post,  Cleveland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Newsday. 
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Lawyer  warns  publishers: 
watch  labor  pact  language 


The  ghost  of  featherbedding  lurks  in 
union  negotiations  to  protect  jobs  when 
electronic  equipment  is  introduced  in  the 
newspaper  production  processes. 

Therefore,  according  to  a  lawyer  who  is 
well  versed  in  collective  bargaining,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  publisher  attack  re¬ 
strictive  language  by  maintaining  that 
work  has  not  been  transferred,  it  has  been 
eliminated.  On  the  positive  side,  attor¬ 
ney  Andrew  M.  Kramer  of  the  Chicago 
firm  of  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  & 
Geraldson,  has  observed  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  union  leaders  to  resolve  differ¬ 
ences  and  live  with  the  new  technology. 

Kramer  told  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controller  and  Finance  Officers  recently 
that  he  had  noted  some  sign  that  the 
International  Typographical  Union  was 
moving  away  from  claiming  total  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  electronic  systems  that  produce 
type. 

One  area  of  conflict,  however,  is  the 
union’s  assertion  that  the  status  quo 
clause  in  contracts  requires  the  publisher 
to  continue  all  work  practices  pending 
arbitration  rulings.  Kramer  said  some 
courts  have  upheld  the  publishers’  conten¬ 
tion  that  status  quo  clauses  never  were 
intended  to  freeze  all  conditions. 

It  is  conceivable,  Kramer  said,  that  the 
granting  of  union  jurisdiction  claims 
could  create  duplication  of  work 
(featherbedding)  with  optical  scanners 
and  CRT  editing  devices  in  the  newsroom. 

Kramer  related  an  unusual  case  involv¬ 
ing  a  publisher’s  installation  of  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  photocomp  system.  Under  terms  of 
the  contract  it  was  found  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  could  not  be  used  in  typesetting 
functions  unless  the  union  agreed.  After 
an  arbitration .  award  to  that  effect  the 
publisher  sued  the  manufacturer. 

Computer  clauses 

Problems  like  this  have  arisen  because 
so  called  computer  clauses  were  negoti¬ 
ated  when  the  equipment  didn’t  exist.  In 
general,  the  ITU  computer  clauses 
provide  that  when  a  computer  is  perform¬ 
ing  composing  room  work,  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  union  includes  preparation  of 
input  and  all  handling  of  output. 

“The  ITU,”  Kramer  said,  “contends 
that  this  type  of  clause  gives  it  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  operation  of  optical  scanners 
and  cathode  ray  tube  terminals.  In  our 
view,  the  major  fallacy  in  the  ITU’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  operation  of  a  CRT  or  OCR 
scanner  by  a  reporter,  editor  or  ad  taker 
is  a  violation  of  the  computer  clause  is 
that  they  are  doing  nothing  different  than 
they  ever  did  before. 

“If  punching  a  key  on  the  CRT  when 
writing  a  story  is  the  preparation  of  in¬ 
put,  then  one  would  have  to  conclude  that 
writers  and  editors  have  traditionally 
prepared  input  by  punching  a  key  on  the 
typewriter.  But  they  are  not  preparing 
input.  The  editor  or  reporter  is  simply 
doing  what  he  has  always  done — writing 
or  editing  a  story.  If  input  is  being 
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prepared,  it  is  input  into  an  editorial  com¬ 
puter  and  not  the  composing  room  com¬ 
puter. 

“What  has  developed  due  to  the  new 
technology  is  the  ability  of  a  computer  to 
transmit  copy  in  the  form  of  electrical 
impulses.  Thus,  instead  of  paper  copy 
being  transmitted  to  the  composing  room, 
you  have  electrical  impulses  being  trans¬ 
mitted.  The  ITU  has  retained  jurisdiction 
over  all  human  functions  still  necessary  in 
performance  of  composing  room  work. 
Work  has  not  been  transferred;  work  has 
been  eliminated.” 

Kramer  noted  that  the  only  decisions 
which  have  been  rendered  dealing  with 
the  introduction  of  CRT’s  involved  the 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national.  In  both  cases  the  arbitrators 
upheld  the  right  of  the  wire  service  com¬ 
panies  to  utilize  CRT’s  without  having 
members  of  the  United  Telegraph  Work¬ 
ers  Union  re-keyboard  the  stories. 

OutHide  tape  clauses 

Outside  tape  clauses  in  ITU  contracts 
also  present  a  situation  which  is  being 
changed  by  new  electronic  procedures. 
Kramer  said  the  ITU  will  argue  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  such  clause  where  the  impulse 
from  an  editorial  computer  activates  a 
tape  punch  to  produce  an  “idiot  tape”  and 


thereby  eliminate  the  need  to  re-keyboard 
editorial  or  advertising  copy. 

“The  restrictive  language  found  in 
many  tape  clauses,”  Kramer  said,  “was 
designed  to  cover  receipt  of  outside  tape. 
They  have  their  origpn  in  the  ITU’s  battle 
against  the  use  of  wire  service  tapes. 
Thus  it  can  be  argued  that  the  tape  clause 
is  directed  at  receipt  of  tape  from  outside 
sources  and  not  at  prohibiting  papers 
from  eliminating  the  need  to  have  an  indi¬ 
vidual  perforate  tape  when  that  function 
is  no  longer  necessary. 

No  need  for  idiot  tape 

“The  ability  of  newspapers  to  avoid  any 
question  as  to  application  of  the  tape 
clause  is  now  presented  by  virtue  of  the 
ability  to  directly  transmit  electrical  im¬ 
pulses  from  an  editorial  computer  to  a 
composing  room  computer.  By  directly  in¬ 
terfacing  the  computers,  the  need  for  any 
idiot  tape  is  eliminated.  An  ITU  printer 
can  enter  certain  commands  on  an  auto¬ 
matic  send-receive  device  which  will  cause 
impulses  stored  in  an  editorial  computer 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  domposing  room 
computer.” 

Lawyers  dealing  with  newspaper  labor 
contracts  are  alert  to  any  case  that  might 
present  a  new  set  of  facts  warranting  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  reconsider 
the  decision  over  a  decade  ago  that  val¬ 
idated  the  ITU’s  type  reproduction 
(bogus)  clause.  The  court  held  that  the 
duplication  of  work  (resetting  certain  ad 
copy)  was  not  prohibited  by  the  anti¬ 
featherbedding  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 
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Las  Vegas  Optic  press  room  foreman  Frank  Lucero  (left)  and  his  printer  son  Frank  Lucero, 
Jr.,  (right)  learn  some  of  the  intricacies  of  the  4961  Compuqraphic  from  Art  Parker,  tech¬ 
nician  from  the  manufacturer's  regional  office. 


After  94  years  in  Vegas,  N.M. 
tenacious  tabloid  converts 


By  Ray  Newton 


June.  In  addition  to  the  Goss  Offset,  Beck 
bought  two  Compugraphic  computers — a 
7200  and  a  4961.  He  also  installed  the 
Compugraphic  4961  keyboard  for  direct 
input  into  the  computer. 

Darkroom  work  will  be  handled  with  a 
Kenro  241  camera  and  nuArc  processing 
and  platemaking  equipment.  City  editor- 
chief  photographer  Tim  Lindeborg  and 
press  room  foreman  Frank  Lucero  will 
double  for  a  w'hile  as  production  managers 
until  other  employees  develop  the  neces¬ 
sary  processing  skills. 

Managing  editor  Lois  Beck,  wife  of  the 
publisher,  said  the  switch  to  offset  will 
change  the  editorial  content  of  the  paper 
considerably. 

“We’ll  use  many  more  local  pictures, 
some  in  four-color,  and  we’ll  use  a  lot  of 
spot  color  for  heads  and  illustrations. 
We’ll  also  use  more  local  feature  stories — 
we’ve  hired  another  reporter  to  help  on 
that — and  we’ll  increase  the  use  of  wire 
copy.’’ 


Direct  wire  input 


The  Becks  plan  to  continue  using  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press — the  same  service  used  by  the 
Optic  when  it  began  almost  a  century  ago. 
Only,  in  contrast  to  the  1880’s  and  90’s, 
when  wire  copy  amounted  to  a  brief  daily 
telegram  at  a  cost  of  over  $3,000  annual¬ 
ly,  copy  will  now  be  transmitted  from  the 
AP  Bureau  in  Albuquerque  and  input  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  computers.  And  instead  of 
meeting  every  train  at  the  local  Santa  Fe 
Railway  depot  in  hopes  of  finding  some 
traveling  dignitary  to  interview,  the 
“new”  Optic  reporters  will  have  access  to 
a  staff  car  and  cover  stories  at  the  state 
capital  in  Santa  Fe  or  in  any  of  the 
surrounding  towns  in  northeastern  New 
Mexico. 

One  thing  will  remain  the  same, 
though,  despite  the  conversion  to  offset 
and  the  new  editorial-typographical 
makeup — the  logo.  For  years  now.  Optic 
readers  have  been  able  to  identify  the 
newspaper  quickly  by  its  distinctive  name¬ 
plate:  the  name  is  approached  on  the  left 
by  attractive  line  art  of  the  Conquista¬ 
dors,  the  first  Europeans  to  explore  the 
Southwest,  and  miners  with  burros  in 
tow ;  and  on  the  right  by  a  mountain  man, 
rifle  slung  over  his  saddle,  followed  by  a 
line  of  covered  wagons  on  their  way 
West. 

“We  won’t  change  the  logo,”  Beck  says 
emphatically.  “We’d  make  the  battles  at 
Fort  Union  (now  a  national  monument 
located  25  miles  north  of  Las  Vegas)  look 
tame  if  someone  wanted  to  change  that.” 


Distributor  named 


The  Las  Vegas  Daily  Optic,  the  third 
oldest  continuously  published  new'spaper 
in  New  Mexico,  will  celebrate  an  anniver¬ 
sary  of  sorts  this  month. 

In  July,  1879,  founder-editor  Russell 
Kistler  peeled  the  first  issue  of  the  Daily 
Optic  from  the  bed  of  a  hand-powered 
used  .\rmy  press.  This  July,  owner- 
publisher  Stuart  Beck  will  push  a  button 
on  a  newly-installed  four-unit  Community 
Goss  Offset  press,  and  minutes  later,  pick 
up  the  first  40-page,  color  illustrated  copy 
of  the  “new”  Daily  Optic. 

By  Eastern  standards,  continuous  pub¬ 
lication  for  94  years  may  not  be  much,  but 
survival  of  a  newspaper  in  what  was 
then — and  in  many  ways  still  is — pioneer 
country  is  quite  an  accomplishment  for 
the  Daily  Optic,  for  it  alone  remains  of 
the  44  newspapers  founded  in  Las  Vegas 
between  1879  and  1900. 

Then,  as  now,  competition  forced  many 
of  the  Daily  Optic’s  competitors  to  merge 
or  to  fold,  but  the  tenacious  little  tabloid 
managed  to  become  one  of  the  “best  terri¬ 
torial  papers”  around,  according  to  news¬ 
paper  historian  Porter  R.  Stratton. 

And  now,  with  the  switch  to  offset,  pub¬ 
lisher  Beck  emphasizes  the  Daily  Optic 
will  go  even  further  in  becoming  “the 
w'atching  eye  for  the  political,  economic, 
educational  and  social  movements  in  the 
community.” 


The  first  steps  in  conversion  from  let¬ 
terpress  to  offset  began  formally  two 
years  ago,  when  Beck  and  his  brother, 
Robert  Beck,  owner-publisher  of  the 
Roswell  (N.M.)  Daily  Record,  began  a 
series  of  study  trips  to  research  and  eval¬ 
uate  the  equipment,  the  procedures,  and 
the  expenses  involved  in  conversion.  The 
final  decision  to  convert  was  made  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1972.  Since  then,  12  and  14-hour 
days  have  become  routine  for  many  of  the 
15-member  Daily  Optic  staff. 

Remodeling  and  installation  of  new 
equipment  was  completed  in  May  and 


Dynapure  is  sold 


American  Air  Filter  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  acquired  Dynapure  from  General 
Dynamics.  Taft  Equipment  Sales  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  exclusive  distributor  of  Dynapure 
ink  mist  collectors. 


The  Linotype  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  has  been  appointed  the  au¬ 
thorized  distributor  of  parts,  matrices  and 
supplies  for  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co. 


Better  coverage  expected 


“We’ll  have  spent  approximately  $100,- 
000  for  equipment,  remodeling,  and  re¬ 
training  of  staff  by  the  time  the  first 
papers  hit  the  streets,”  Beck  says.  “But 
I’m  confident  our  investment  will  pay  off 
in  more  and  better  news  coverage,  higher 
circulation  (1972  A.B.C.  statement,  3,- 
109),  and,  of  course,  more  advertising.” 


Becoming  familiar  with  all  phases  of  offset  con¬ 
version,  press  foreman  Lucero  and  advertising 
manager  M.  A.  Maese  try  their  skill  at  the 
,  makeup  tables. 
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the  very  latest  in 
photocomposition  equipment  by  Singer 
at  the  AN  PA  Production  Management 
Conference  and  Exhibition, 

June  10  to  14,  booth  1138 


SINGER 

AM  copy  set  on  automatic  phototypesetting  products  by  Singer  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 


The  Singer  Company  •  Graphic  Systems  Division  •  151  Callan  Ave.  •  San  Leandro,  CA  94577  •  (415)  357-6800 


Alabama 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


types  his  copy  and  gives  it  to  the  news 
editor.  The  editor  notes  any  corrections 
and  sends  them  back  to  the  reporter  for 
incorporation  into  a  clean  copy.  If  the 
story  is  to  receive  a  one  or  two-column 
head  the  editor  can  set  it,  with  proper 
coding,  directly  over  the  text.  The  correct¬ 
ed  copy  is  then  dispatched  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  scanner  and  emerges  shortly  af¬ 
terward  from  the  phototypesetter,  com¬ 
plete  with  head,  in  galleys  for  proofread¬ 
ing  and  paste-up.  Heads  more  than  two 
columns  wide  are  set  separately  because 
of  the  limited  width  of  photocomp  galley 


paper. 

AP  supplies  the  only  punched  tape  still 
in  use  at  the  Advertiser.  Whereas  before 
it  was  used  to  drive  linecasting  equip¬ 
ment,  it  is  now  fed  through  the  computer 
to  photocomp. 

While  the  lives  of  editorial  personnel 
have  been  affected  in  relatively  minor 
fashion,  the  impact  of  cold  type  on  the 
crafts  was  greater.  Traditional  roles  of 
typographers  and  stereotypers  were  large¬ 
ly  phased  out.  But  the  jobs  were  not. 

“We  didn’t  go  into  cold  type  with  the 
idea  of  eliminating  people,’’  said  Martin. 
“A  shortage  of  personnel  was  one  of  the 
major  reasons  we  made  the  change.  This 
was  our  answer,  and  it  works.’’ 

Thus,  as  a  handful  of  computerized  and 
coupled  electronic  machinery  replaced  18 


hot-lead  Linotypes,  Martin  reports  the 
only  reduction  in  composing  room  person¬ 
nel  has  come  through  natural  attrition, 
not  job  elimination.  As  cold  type  was  in¬ 
troduced,  the  retraining  of  printers  and 
stereotypers  in  page  makeup  and  paste-up 
began.  The  engraving  staff  was  enlarged 
to  produce  plates  for  the  press. 

During  the  transition,  Oates  recalls,  the 
men  in  retraining  and  those  still  in  hot 
metal  traded  barbs  over  each  other’s  du¬ 
ties.  ‘“You  and  your  soft  jobs,’  the  hot 
metal  boys  would  say,  and  someone  in 
paste-up  would  come  back  with  ‘Are  you 
guys  still  beating  your  brains  out  around 
these  stones  and  hell  boxes?’  But  it  was 
part  of  the  game,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
could  see  the  advantages  of  working  in  a 
quiet,  clean  and  cool  area.’’ 

Training  operators  for  the  scanners  and 
phototypesetters,  Oates  said,  was  the  sim¬ 
plest  of  all.  “We  could  train  someone  in  as 
little  as  one  shift  to  feed  the  scanner,  and 
we  already  had  people  running  the  scan¬ 
ners  to  produce  tape  for  hot  type.  All  they 
had  to  learn  was  to  process  photopaper 
when  it  came  out  of  the  photo  machines.’’ 

Only  actual  computer  operation  and 
equipment  maintenance,  he  said,  require 
more  formal  preparation. 

Cuts  production  time 

Martin  evaluates  the  efficiency  of  ta¬ 
peless  cold  type  in  terms  of  time  savings 
and  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  error 
rate.  A  recent  comparison  of  output  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  photo-comp  machines, 
slowest  link  in  the  computerized  chain, 
could  produce  in  40  seconds  as  much  news 
copy  as  it  took  a  tape-driven  linecaster  14 
minutes  to  set.  Combined  with  shortcuts  in 
the  correction  process,  that  cut  total  pro¬ 
duction  time,  and  hence  reaction  time  for 
special  editions,  significantly. 

At  the  same  time,  Martin  indicated,  the 
newspaper’s  error  rate  has  dropped  near¬ 
ly  75  per  cent.  “Unless  there’s  something 
mechanically  wrong  with  the  scanner  the 
copy  is  supposed  to  be  perfect,’’  he  said, 
“and  it  usually  is.’’ 

The  most  often-expressed  fear  over 
computer  introduction  is  depersonaliza¬ 
tion,  but  Martin  and  Oates  insist  the  re¬ 
verse  has  taken  place.  “There  is  a  pride 
even  among  classified  ad  takers,’’  Oates 
noted.  “They  have  discovered  that  they 
supply  essentially  the  finished  product, 
and  that  to  some  extent  they  can  control 
what  the  ad  looks  like.  Almost  every 
morning  they’ll  have  the  paper  open,  hun¬ 
ting  for  their  ads  to  see  what  they  look 
like.  They  feel  closer  to  it.” 

“I  hesitate  to  tell  another  publisher 
what  he  ought  to  do,”  Martin  said.  “All  I 
can  say  is  that  the  tapeless  system  works 
great  for  us;  come  look  at  it  and  make 
your  own  decision.” 

Assistant  press  sec^ 

Patti  Matson  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  has  been 
hired  as  an  assistant  to  Mrs.  Pat  Nixon’s 
press  secretary,  Helen  Smith.  A  journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  she  formerly  worked  as  an 
aide  to  Rep.  John  Y.  McCollister,  R-Nebr., 
handling  press  matters  and  before  that 
was  an  editor  of  the  company  paper  for 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.  in  Oma¬ 
ha. 
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To  increase  Publishing 
productivity,  start  by 
reducing  paperwork 
handling  and  procedures. 
Simplify  with  ORDA-FLO' 
by  Acme  Visible. 


ORDA-FLO*.  A  conveyor  for  high  speed,  high  voiume 
movement  of  news  or  advertising  copy,  gaiiey  or 
advertising  proofs,  change  orders,  most  types  of 
pubiishing  paperwork  .  .  .  from  one  work  station  to 
another,  department  to  department,  or  between  ioca- 
tions  on  different  floors  by  POWERCHUTE*.  Provides 
the  fast  two-way  "street”  that  increases  efficiency  by 
eiiminating  record  batching  and  manuai  transfer.  Rec¬ 
ords  move,  peopie  don’t.  Beited  channeis,  side  by 
side,  move  in  any  direction,  even  around  corners  or 
up  inciines.  Records  are  secure;  can’t  drop  out,  get 
iost 


Here  are  3  more  simplifiers, 


a!  ASTROMATiC  automated  electronic 

guidance  system,  records  are  re- 
!  trieved  with  the  touch  of  a  button 
and  delivered  to  desk  level  in  less 
than  8  seconds.  Since  ASTRO- 
k  MATIC  units  hold  up  to  60%  more 

I  records  than  conventional  file  cab- 

I  inets  in  the  same  floor  space,  you 

j|  can  reiease  vaiuable  office  space 

I  and  aiso  appreciably  speed  up  rec- 

w  ord  retrieval  at  the  same  time.  Vir- 

'  tually  every  record  format  can  be 

controlled  . . .  folders,  card,  micro¬ 
film.  Applications  are  as  varied  as 
those  listed  for  STRATOMATIC  file 
ASTROMATIC*.  Now  you  can  vol-  units.  No  matter  what  your  record 
ume  file  current  data  or  morgue  retention/retrieval  system,  'if  you 
records  and  use  previously-wasted  use  filing  cabinets,  you  can  use 
"beyond  reach"  space.  With  the  ASTROMATIC. 


FLEXOLINE*.  Instant  reference  to  STRATOMATICt  **-  Over  700,000 

subscriber  listings,  advertiser  or  records  in  one  central  automated 

agency  personnel  facts.  Takes  only  work  station  .  .  .  within  four  sec- 

a  second  to  remove,  correct  or  add  onds  of  your  operator’s  touch, 

a  line,  and  iists  are  aiways  current  Easily  accommodates  standard  or 

and  in  proper  sequence.  Also  ideal  special  size  cards,  microforms, 

for  personnel  indexes,  account  to  microfilm,  film  cartridges.  Only 

account  number  cross  references.  34Vs"  deep.  Electronic  soiid  state 

Avaiiable  in  desk  and  floor  units.  control  console.  Power  pack  readily 

single  and  double-tiered  rotary,  that  accessible  without  toois.  Dual-beam 

control  thousands  of  listings.  If  you  electronic  eyes,  patented  circuitry 

own  manual,  electric  or  tape-oper-  and  anti-jam  braking  system  for 

ated  typewriters,  or  computer  print-  overload  protection  and  operator 

out  units,  ali  you  need  is  FLEXO-  safety.  Applications  are  iimited  only 

LINE  to  create  a  rapid-access  ref-  by  your  imagination:  Subscription 

erence  systemi  files,  morgue  records,  ad.  insertion 

or  contract  indexes,  research  data, 
credit  and  coliection. 

SIMPLIFY  another  way  with  Acme  Visible  card  and  form  design 
and  precision  production  facilities. 


SEE  MORE  GREAT  SIMPLIFIERS  AT  THE  A.N.P.A. 
Production  Show,  Booth  1515,  New  Orleans,  June  10-14, 1973. 


Acme  Visible  Records,  Inc. 
Crozet,  Virginia  22932 
Please  send  full  information  on 

□  Orda-Flo  □  Astromatic 

□  Stratomatic  □  Rexoline 


□  Card  &  Form 

Design  and  Production 


Pubiication 


Phone 


Address. 


We  Simplify. 


.state 


Lea  Brown,  staff  member  of  the 
Wenatheee  (Wash.)  World — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Association. 

*  «  * 

David  Rhodes,  a  reporter  for  the  Lake 
Worth  (Fla.)  Herald,  promoted  to  editor, 
succeeding  FRro  Engelh.\rdt,  retired; 
Rick  Haydan  succeeds  Rhodes  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

*  •  • 

James  W.  Ayers,  managing  editor  of 
the  Marshall  (Minn.)  Messetiffer,  was 
named  copy  editor  for  the  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin;  Steven  London, 
staff  writer  for  the  Messenger,  joins  the 
Post-Bulletin  as  a  staff  writer. 

*  « 

Robert  J.  Leeney,  executive  editor  of 
the  New  Haven  Register — re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Connecticut  circuit  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

*  *  • 

James  A.  Magrudqi  II,  who  worked  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal — named  associate  editor 
of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Oakland  Press. 

«  *  * 

James  Petro,  financial  editor  of  the 
Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix,  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor,  succeeding 
Cam  McKenzie,  retired. 

*  *  ♦ 

Chuck  Green,  acting  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Denver  Post — named  city  ^itor, 
succeeding  Robert  Carrington,  promoted 
to  assistant  managing  editor. 


ONLY  THE 

pa^rs 

oelaswabe 

mabkeI 


•  3-County  State  Market  with  population, 
income,  and  sales,  making  it  a  must  in 
selling  the  Mid-Atlantic  Urban  Corridor. 
No  Baltimore,  Washington  or  Philadelphia 
newspapers  have  any  measurable  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  market. 

•  These  papers  deliver  largest  circulation 
of  all  newspapers  published  in  the  4th 
A.D.I.  outside  of  Phila.  Metro.t 

Reach  a  dominant  73%  of  hsids  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  88%  of  hsids  in  New  Castle  County. 

•  Other  sales  factors:  $6,221  retail  sales  per 
hsid,  15th  in  U.S.;  no  retail  sales  tax; 
Sunday  selling;  Single  Rate  Plan. 

MORNING  NEWS  <  EVENING  JOURNAL 

WILMINGTON 

DELAWARE 


Telephone  302/6S4-5351 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Irtc. 

MIfItures  SM  7/10/72  unless  noted  fABC  Audit  12/31/71 


news  people 


Roberts  Jones 

Glenn  Vaughn,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Enquirer,  was  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Ledger-Enquirer  Newspapers;  Wade 
Saye,  managing  editor  of  the  Enquirer,  succeeds 
Vaughn  as  editor;  Max  Roberts,  copy  desk  chief, 
succeeds  Saye  as  managing  editor;  Ken  Jones, 
who  worked  on  the  Enquirer  copy  desk,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Roberts  as  copy  desk  chief. 

Richard  R.  Hefton,  former  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the  McAlester 
(Okla.)  News-Capital,  named  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Journal-Record  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Daily  Law  Journal-Record  and 
two  weeklies. 

e  *  e 

William  Carley,  chief  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  Boston  bureau  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  London  bureau. 

*  *  a 

Terry  Schick,  editor  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  (Idaho)  Press — named  publisher 
of  the  Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  V.  Misslin,  resigrned. 

a  *  * 

George  J.  Pless,  circulation  manager  of 
the  State  College  (Pa.)  Centre  Daily 
Times,  was  appointed  circulation  director 
of  the  Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph. 

a  a  a 

Raymond  N.  Burnett,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette — appointed  business  manager. 

a  a  a 

John  Ehinger,  executive  editor  of  the 
Willimantic  (Conn.)  Chronicle,  has  joined 
the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  editorial 
staff. 


How  to  protect  yourself  against 
Publishers  LiaUlity  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford  to  lose,  and  let  us 
insure  you  against  judgments  over  that  amount. 
We' re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel,  slander,  piracy, 
invasion  of  privacy  and  copyright.  We  have  5  U.S. 
offices  so  we  re  instantly  available  for  consultation 
in  time  of  trouble.  Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full 
details  from  our  nearest  office.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices;  New  York, 

San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Houston. 


Donald  A.  Trausneck,  editor  of  the 
Havelock  (N.C.)  Progress,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Eden  (N.C.)  News  where  he 
will  handle  news,  features,  and  photog¬ 
raphy. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Freestone,  chief  photographer 
for  Sentinel  Newspapers,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado — appointed  picture  editor. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Harmon,  former  member  of  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle  has  joined  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Nashinlle  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

*  *  * 

David  Santry,  who  was  in  the  market¬ 
ing  department  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  publications  —  named  business 
news  writer  at  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner. 

*  *  * 

Zal  Venet,  vicepresident  of  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Jewish  Netvs  board  and  president 
of  Venet  Advertising  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey — was  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  News,  succeeding 
Richard  F.  Kessler. 

*  *  * 

Walter  J.  Campbell,  former  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  now-defunct 
Newark  News,  was  appointed  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Passaic  (N.J.) 
Herald-News. 

*  *  « 

Bruce  L.  Rudd,  director  of  the  Sun 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd-,  Vancouver,  B.C.  and 
Ronalds-Federated  Ltd.,  named  publisher 
of  the  Calgary  Albertan. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Boyd,  assistant  professor  of  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  University  of  Florida — 
elected  chairman  of  ADS,  the  national 
student  adveitising  society. 

*  *  « 


Colby 


Bernard  L.  Colby,  publisher  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day,  elected  president  of  the  Day 
Publishing  Company,  succeeding  Orvin  G. 
Andrews,  deceased;  Thomas  E.  Troland, 
retired  chief  judge  of  the  Conn.  Superior 
Court,  elected  to  the  new’ly-created  posi¬ 
tion  of  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors; 
E.  Wesley  Hammond,  business  manager, 
re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Mike  Middlesworth,  managing  editor 
of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier 
— named  editor  of  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Jo  Hoffman,  assistant  city  editor  at  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  was  named  di¬ 
rector  of  special  projects. 
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in  the  news 


C.  W,  Davey,  staff  member  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail — elected  president  of 
the  Canadian  Managing  Editors’  Con¬ 
ference,  succeeding  Albert  Boothe  of  the 
Whtnipeg  Free  Frees. 

*  *  « 

Dick  Stegman,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Metro  East  Journal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Editors  Association,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  Focht,  managing  editor  of  the 
.Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph;  Patrick  Coburn, 
managing  editor  of  the  Springfield  (Ill.) 
State  Register,  was  elected  vicepresident. 
*  *  * 

C.  0.  (Skip)  Johnson,  sports  editor  of 
the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette — named 
environmental  editor;  Robert  F.  Baker, 
assistant  sports  editor,  promoted  to  sports 
editor;  Robert  Fretwell — named  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor,  and  Mike  Wiiiteford 
moves  from  the  copy  desk  to  the  sports 
staff. 

41  * 


Kean  Sheehan 


Ken  Melton,  assistant  news  editor  of 
the  Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune — promoted 
to  news  editor. 

*  a  * 

W.  T.  (Tom)  McGee,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Florence  (S.C.)  Morning  News 
was  appointed  circulation  director. 

e  a  * 

Tony  Staley,  associate  editor  of  the 
Willamina  (Ore.)  Times — named  editor  of 
the  Molalla  (Ore.)  Pioneer. 

a  *  a 

George  Pica,  former  staff  member  of 
the  Spring;field,  Ill.,  Office  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  staff 
at  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

a  a  a 

Bob  Collamore,  former  news  editor  of 
the  Newberg  (Ore.)  Graphic,  has  returned 
to  that  position  after  21  years  in  the  in¬ 
surance  business. 

a  a  a 

George  Keck,  news  editor  of  the 
Prineville  (Ore.)  Central  Oregonian — 
named  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Evan¬ 
gelical  Beacon. 

a  a  a 

Frederick  Taylor,  managing  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Newspaper 
Fund,  Inc.,  Princeton,  N.J.,  a  foundation 
that  encourages  young  people  to  consider 
newspaper  careers.  The  Fund  is  supported 
by  Dow  Jones  and  Company,  Inc. 

a  a  a 


Thomas  F.  Kean,  classified  real  estate 
advertising  coordinator  for  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  Independ¬ 
ent,  was  appointed  classified  outside  sales 
manager;  William  Sheehan,  classified 
advertising  representative,  succeeds  Kean 
as  classified  real  estate  advertising  coor¬ 
dinator. 

a  a  a 

Paul  Price,  business  editor  of  the  West 
Palm.  Beach  (Fla.)  Palm  Beach  Post,  has 
joined  Burnup  &  Sims  Inc.,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida,  as  director  of  communica¬ 
tions. 

a  a  a 

Fred  M.  Hechinger,  editorial  board 
member  of  the  New  York  Times,  received 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 
degree  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  May  20. 

a  a  a 

David  Cooper,  Lansing,  Michigan  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
named  associate  editor  at  the  Free  Press; 
William  Meek  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Cooper  at  Lansing. 

a  a  a 

Howard  D.  Schoenholtz,  staff  reporter 
for  the  New  York  City  Gramercy  Herald, 
was  promoted  to  associate  editor  of  the 
Herald  Newspapers,  parent  of  the  Gram¬ 
ercy  Herald  and  the  East  Side  Herald. 

a  a  a 

Ernest  P.  Reed,  advertising  manager 
for  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot-News 

newspapers,  appointed  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 


Dr.  Ronald  T.  Farrar,  author  and  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  editor,  was  selected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  University  of  Mississippi’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism. 

a  a  a 

William  K.  Zins.sek,  former  writer  for 
the  now-defunct  New  York  Herald-Trib¬ 
une,  was  appointed  master  of  Branford 
College,  Yale  University. 

a  a  a 

Tommy  Alquist,  columnist  for  the 
Simsbury  (Conn.)  Farmington  Valley 
Herald — retired. 

a  a  a 

David  Driver,  staff  member  of  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  (Ohio)  Journal,  has  joined  the 
city  staff  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

a  a  a 

The  Missouri-Kansas  Associated  Press 
Wire  Editors  have  selected  as  Missouri 
chairman  Phil  Gottschalk  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Tribune,  and  as  Kansas  chairman, 
Glen  Phillips  of  the  Topeka  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 
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Ddta  is  an  ail  line 
nmlqr  professionals. 
Like  Paul  Bennett, 
7(7  Captain. 

Paul  started  his 
career  faring  a  21' 
passenger  DC'3. 
Ndwhe^c^tainof 
a  370' passenger  Tfll 
theworii^laiiest 
jetliner.  After  30 
years  with  Ddta, 
he  has  26^  hours 
and  8  miUion  miles 
under  his  seat  bdt. 

When  you’re 
ftying,  it’s  nice  to 
know  there’s  a  Paul 
Bennett  front. 

Delta  is  ready 
when  you  are. 


Delta's  Wide-Ride™  $25  million  747  Seats  370 
in  a  cabin  built  for  490  Upper  deck  lounge 
area  and  private  penthouse  More  than  a 
dozen  stewardesses 
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Deaths 

Donald  Starr,  67,  retired  assistant 

managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune; 

June  4. 

•  «  * 

John  David  Griffin,  45,  former  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  for  the  Hearst  newspaper 
group;  June  2. 

*  *  * 

E.  Evan  Reynolds,  68,  an  artist  and 
former  art  director  of  the  defunct  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  the  Sun;  May 
30. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  Langton  Corwin,  84,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Greenport 
(N.Y.)  Suffolk  Times;  May  29. 


Maxwell  John  Thomas,  67,  former 
publisher  of  the  Kerrville  (Tex.)  Daily 
Times;  May  30. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Hawthorne,  68,  former  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Associated  Press  correspond¬ 
ent  for  whom  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E. 
Byrd  named  a  mountain  in  the  Antarctic, 
and  a  former  feature  writer  for  the  Cape 
Cod  (Mass.)  Standard-Times;  recently. 

*  « 

Oliver  Boonville  Maxwell,  69,  former 
publisher  of  the  Boonville  (Mo.)  Daily 
News;  recently. 

*  *  « 

Helmer  Samuelson,  64,  staff  member 
of  the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Whitehorse 
Star;  recently. 


John  R.  Markham,  85,  retired  editorial 
writer  for  the  Cleveland  Press;  recently. 

«  *  * 

Milton  Cronenberg,  64,  former  stamp 
columnist  for  the  now-defunct  Toronto 
Telegram  and  a  free-lance  writer  on  sci¬ 
entific  subjects;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Wexler,  68,  retired  Scripps- 
Howard  staff  member  and  director  of  the 
Ohio  Press  Service;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Frank  McCool,  54,  general  manager 
and  assistant  publisher  of  the  Calgary 
(Alta.)  Albertan;  May  20. 


For  a  fresh  view  of 
America  and  the  worid . . . 

The  REUTER 
NEWS 
REPORT 


THE  LEAN  AND  LIVELY  ONE 

fnere  s  no  fat  in  the  REUTER  NEWS  REPORT.  Neither  in 
the  writing  nor  the  content.  Just  tight,  incisive  reporting 
jf  the  NATIONAL  and  INTERNATIONAL  scene. 

Reuters  coverage  of  the  U.S.  is  as  fresh  and  distinctive 
as  ns  reporting  of  foreign  news.  The  supporting  copy — 
quickly  produced  background  material  written  in  Reuters 
lean  ond  lively  style  —  adds  to  the  unique  flavor  of  the 
REUTER  NEWS  REPORT. 

Feature  Editors  like  our  wide-ranging  flow  of  articles, 
while  Business  Editors  are  finding  REUTERS  BUSINESS 
BEAT  the  answer  to  their  need  for  a  service  to  give  their 
pages  a  distinctive  appearance.  BUSINESS  BEAT  is  avail¬ 
able  either  within  the  REUTER  NEWS  REPORT  or 
separately. 

The  REUTER  NEWS  REPORT  is  designed  to  have  the 
maximum  reader  appeal.  It  is  a  luxury  only  in  terms  of 
the  high  quality  and  content.  The  rates  will  appeal  to  the 
most  budget-minded  publisher  or  editor.  A  very  reason¬ 
ably  priced  trial  subscription  is  available. 

For  tuither  details  write: 

THE  REUTER  NEWS  REPORT 
1700  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
or  call:  (212)  582-4030 


Robert  H.  Kipp,  63,  former  assistant 
managing  editor  and  news  editor  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Today;  May  18. 

*  *  * 

John  N.  Rausch,  Jr.,  62,  production 
manager  of  the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon- 
News;  May  12. 


*  *  * 

Paul  Masson,  62,  automotive  editor  of 
the  Boston  Herald  American;  May  2, 

*  *  * 

Henry  T.  Enns  Jr.,  74,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ft.  Pierce  (Fla.)  News- 
Tribune  and  president  of  the  Florida 
Daily  Newspaper  Association;  May  29. 

•  *  * 

Benedict  T.  Hines,  59,  former  Boston, 
Mass.,  new’sman  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad;  May  27.  At  the  time  of  death, 
was  reporter-photographer,  Vero  Beach 
(Fla.)  Press-Journal,  a  weekly. 

*  «  * 

Frank  Heaster,  62,  columnist  for  the 
Morgantown  (W.Va.)  Dominion-Post, 
May  29. 

Newsman  indicted 
on  drug  charges  dies 

Robert  N.  Caldwell,  64,  assistant  editor 
of  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record,  died 
May  31,  apparently  of  a  heart  attack,  in 
his  office. 

The  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Bayonne  Times  and  brother  of  William, 
who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1971  for  his 
column  in  the  Record,  had  been  indicted  in 
May  by  a  grand  jury  on  charges  of  pos¬ 
session  of  marajuana  and  hashish.  (E&P, 
May  5,  Page  16.) 

The  case  has  not  yet  been  heard  in 
court. 

He  joined  the  Record  in  1932,  and 
stayed  13  years,  moving  up  to  assistant 
city  editor  and  then  news  ^itor.  He  left 
the  newspaper  to  manage  a  negligee  fac¬ 
tory,  returning  to  the  newspaper  business 
in  1947  as  managing  editor  of  the  Bay¬ 
onne  times.  In  1961,  he  rejoined  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 
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Trade  paper  syndicates  its  regular  features 


The  formation  of  the  Hollywood  Report¬ 
er  Syndicate  was  announced  by  Tichi 
Wilkerson  Miles,  publisher  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Reporter,  trade  paper  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  industry,  and  Henri  Bollinger, 
who  will  head  up  the  new  enterprise. 

The  syndicate  will  offer  to  newspapers 
a  wide  variety  of  features  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  film,  music,  theater  and  televi¬ 
sion  pages. 

Much  of  the  material  to  be  offered  for 
sjTidication  will  be  developed  from 
features  that  appear  in  daily  editions  of 
the  Hollywood  Reporter. 

The  service  will  be  available  in  several 
ways  and  combinations  to  suit  individual 
editorial  and  financial  needs  of  publica¬ 
tions.  The  entire  service  can  be  bought  on 
a  regular  weekly  basis  or  individual 
columns  and  features  will  be  available 
once  to  three  times  a  week,  depending  on 
availability. 

The  initial  offering  will  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  regular  features:  “The  Rambling 
Reporter,”  a  column  of  provocative  news 
items  on  the  famous  and  infamous  of  Hol¬ 
lywood,  written  by  veteran  columnist 
Hank  Grant;  “Q  &  A,”  a  question  and 
answer  feature  quoting  top  television  and 
motion  picture  stars;  “Coast  To  Coast,” 

NEA  copy  compatible 
with  new  technology 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  now 
offers  feature  material  in  forms  compati¬ 
ble  with  new  newspaper  production  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  firm’s  daily  service,  which  goes  to 
750  newspapers,  is  now  available  for  opti¬ 
cal  character  recognition  (OCR),  punched 
tape  and  offset  operation.  Mats  and  proofs 
continue  to  be  available  to  letterpress  pa¬ 
pers. 

To  offer  clients  OCR  copy  in  the  three 
most  popular  typewriter  faces  (Courier 
12  Modified,  Perry  Modified  and  Datatype 
Modified),  the  company’s  production  re¬ 
search  department,  working  with  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  conceived  a  special 
converter  which  transforms  punched  pa¬ 
per  type  into  magnetic  tape  for  these 
three  faces. 

S.  George  Crisci,  director  of  production, 
explained  that  Courier  12  copy,  five  lines 
to  the  inch,  23-24  typewritten  lines  on  8" 
X  14*  paper,  has  a  1%  margin  on  the 
left-hand  side  and  a  one-inch  margin  top 
and  bottom.  Each  line  will  contain  a  max¬ 
imum  of  58  characters.  All  paragraphs 
are  indented  six  spaces.  The  same  format 
applies  to  Perry.  Datatype  copy  will  start 
eight  spaces  from  the  left-hand  edge  and 
each  line  will  begin  with  a  “start  read” 
code. 

Hyphenated  and  justified  six  level  TTS 
pre-punched  tape  is  supplied  on  a  10% 
pica  column  measure  using  a  nine  point 
TTS  face  with  a  lower  alphabet  count  of 
118.1  points.  Raw  data  stream  tape  (idiot 
tape)  is  also  offered. 

At  present,  pre-punch  tape  is  being 
mailed  to  clients,  but,  Grisci  said,  NEA  is 
exploring  the  possibility  of  transmitting 
the  material  electronically.  All  of  NEA’s 
new  systems  are  on-line. 


columnist  Sue  Cameron  offers  an  inside 
look  at  television;  “Soundtrack,”  a  column 
with  news  of  the  recording  field,  rock  su¬ 
per  stars,  hit  records;  “V.I.P.’s,”  colum¬ 
nist  Marvene  Jones  covers  the  society 
side  of  New  York  and  Hollywood;  “Broad¬ 
way  Ballyhoo,”  Radie  Harris’  columns 
with  news  and  gossip  on  the  New  York 
legitimate  theater  scene;  “Film  Reviews,” 
authoritative  reviews  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  to  be  offered  long  before  the  general 
release  of  pictures;  Broadway  play  re¬ 
views. 

• 

Scripps  branching 
into  film  business 

Edward  W.  Scripps,  vicepresident  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  has  formed 
a  company  in  partnership  with  producer 
Frank  Capra,  Jr.  to  develop  material  for 
theatrical  and  tv  films. 

The  company,  Capra-S-C  Productions, 
will  attempt  to  solicit  and  develop  materi¬ 
al — undeveloped  or  completed  screenplays 
— to  peddle  to  financiers  or  major  studios 
for  production  backing. 

Scripps  stressed  that  none  of  the  news¬ 
paper  group’s  money  would  be  funneled 
into  the  new  company.  He  is  currently 
involved  in  several  outside  business  ven¬ 
tures  with  Jerald  Clemans,  former  assis¬ 
tant  White  House  press  secretary  under 
Eisenhower. 


Colston  negotiating 
for  interest  in  NNS 

Robert  C.  Dille,  president  of  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  said  June  4  that 
Willard  Colston,  who  rejoined  the  syndi¬ 
cate  last  month,  has  been  offered  a  “sub¬ 
stantial  interest”  in  the  company. 

Dille  said  that  to  date  “no  negotiations 
of  any  kind  have  been  completed  and  all 
present  activities  by  Colston  and  National 
are  on  a  good  faith  relationship,  while 
partial  purchase  funding  and  final  ar- 
rangments  are  being  worked  out.” 

Dille  said  he  would  “continue  to  have  an 
extraordinary  active  part  of  National”  in 
quashing  reports  in  the  syndicate  world 
that  he  was  “selling  out  and  that  Colston 
has  taken  over  National.” 

Colston  joined  National  in  1961  and  left 
in  1969  to  form  Media  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  was  sold  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune/New  York  News  Syndicate  with 
whom  Colston  worked  until  last  month. 

• 

Five-color  preprint 

A  SpectaColor  ad  with  silver  metallic 
inks  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  on  June  12.  The  five-color  ad, 
planned  by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  for  the 
Detroit  District  Lincoln-Mercury  Dealers, 
features  a  Continental  Mark  IV  Moon 
Roof  Special.  The  ad  was  preprinted  by 
Nashua  Printing  from  cylinders  prepared 
by  Intaglio. 


RAVE  REVIEWS 
FROM  READERS 

“.  .  .  adefinite  plus  inhelping slimdownahushandwho 
loves  to  eat  "Mrs.  Kenneth  Moll  (WOODBRIDGE  NEWS 

TRIBUNE)  “Hove  mayonnaise  and  tartarsauce.  Now  with  your  low -cal 

recipes  Icon  have  themrOeorge  Cosmar  (WATERBURY 
REPUBLICAN) 

“hfy  sis  ter  and  I  are  senior  citizens  and  have  neverweighed 
more  than  125,  but  that  doesn’t  keep  us  from eryoying your 
column  and  delightful  re cipes.”Rl.rs.  K.  Stoker  (LONG 

ISLAND  PREISS)  *<  _  _  thanks  for  your  fine  help,  in  nice  plain  reading  that  we 

can  understand.  "Mrs.  Alice  D.  Malinowki  (MILWAUKEE 

SENTINEL)  » 

“.  .  .save  allyourcolumns.  Everything  has  beendelicious. 

Mrs.  Bette  Nystrom  (SAN  DIEGO  UNION) 

NO  WONDER!  Overweight  is  our  No.1  health 
problem.  More  than  half  the  population  is 
overweight,  or  thinks  so!  Nearly  every  woman  is 
trying  to  lose  weight  or  stay  slim  .  .  .  or  feeding 
someone  who  is.  That’s  why  all  your  readers  will 

love  the 


GOURMET 


“Calorie-Conscious  Cooking” 
by  Barbara  Gibbons 

Three  times  weekly 

Call  or  write  for  samples 
Test-publish  this  column  for  one  month 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  220  East  42txl  Street  •  New  York.  N  Y  1CX)17 


(212)  682-3020 
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CANVOU 

COUNTON 

COTTON? 


You  bet  you  can. 

Why?  Because  cotton 
ranks  highest  of  ail  fibers 
when  56  qualities  consum¬ 
ers  desire  are  considered 
together. 

Cotton  is  the  country’s 
Number  One  textile  fiber, 
accounting  for  35%  of  the 
market.  It  supplies  45%  of 
the  apparel  market,  32%  of 
the  home  furnishings  mar¬ 
ket,  and  26%  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  fabric  market. 


Goes  into  useful  things 
like  clothing  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  sheets,  towels, 
golf  bags,  sneakers,  boat 
covers,  and  thousands 
more. 

That’s  why  it  is  essential 
for  cotton  to  continue  as  a 
strong,  viable  industry. 

What  if  the  cotton  industry 
disappeared? 

Consumers,  of  course, 
would  be  deprived  of  cot¬ 
ton’s  comfort  and  versatility. 


Also,  you’d  have  a  vacant 
field  that  would  cover  an 
area  equivalent  to  every 
square  inch  of  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island.  And  incomes 
for  5.2  million  people  dras¬ 
tically  reduced.  Plus  smaller 
paychecks  supporting  an¬ 
other  12  million  people. 

We  all  need  cotton. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  THE  ECONOMY,  COHON  COUNTS. 


Want  to  know  more? 

Write  for 

Cotton  Today — Measurements 
of  an  Essential  Industry. 

NATIONAL 
COnON  COUNCIL 
OF  AMERICA 
Department  PA 
Box  12285 

Memphis,  Tenn.  38112 
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Chandler  plans 
‘vigorous  defense’ 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  says  he  has  “commenced  a 
vigorous  defense”  against  a  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  suit. 

The  suit,  filed  May  17  in  San  Francisco, 
charges  that  Chandler  violated  anti-fraud 
and  security  registration  statutes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  $30  million  fraud  charge. 

Chandler,  one  of  12  persons  named  in 
the  suit,  said  he  was  resigning  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  two  California  oil  drilling  invest¬ 
ment  companies,  GTR  Management  and 
the  GeoTek  Resources  Fund,  because  the 
SEC  “has  singled  me  out  from  three  di¬ 
rectors.” 


Classified  Advertising  NEVVSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques  in  America 

“Antiques  in  .America”  is 
written  by  Harry  Baker,  a 
newspaperman  who  grew 
up  in  the  furniture  design 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  prac¬ 
tical.  His  column  is  respect¬ 
ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Yankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For 
samples  and  prices  write 
The  Providence  Journal, 
Room  416,  Providence,  R.l. 
02902. 

DOGS  &  PETS 


OVER  28,000,000  DOG  OWNERS.  2 
Ibillion  dollar  annual  market.  Estab¬ 
lished  Dog  Column,  now  in  81  news¬ 
papers,  will  increase  circulation,  hypo 
reader  interest,  sell  ads,  promote  go^ 
will.  Samples, 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


A  NEWSMAN  with  years  of  experience 
in  covering  the  energy  industries  writes] 
The  EViergy  Report,  a  unique  weekly 
feature  that  examines  significant  de¬ 
velopments  in  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  held.  For  samples  and  cost,  write 
to:  Bill  Mullins,  The  Energy  Report, 
J-2  Oaktree  Drive,  North  Brunswick, 
N.J.  08902. 


GENERAL 


GBIT  SMART :  "Ask  Aunt  Madge,”  6 
questions  and  answers  column.  Free 
samples.  Madge,  3757  Macbeth,  San{ 
Jose.  Calif.  95127, 

CONTEMPORARY  FEATURES 
Today’s  features  for  today's  editors: 
Contemporary  Newsfeature  of  the  Week, 
Changing  Woman,  Stock  Pot.  B'uture 
Tense.  B'or  now  subjects  in  now  style 
Contemporary  Feature  Service,  Box  404 
Chappa(iua,  N.Y.  10514.  Today. 


HUMOR 

AT  YOUR  OWN  RISK— Light,  good- 
natured  humor  from  the  woman’s] 
viewpoint.  500  words  weekly.  Samples, 
Gazrtte  Press,  Box  176,  Glenwood 
Springs,  Colo.  81601. 


PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA 


SOUL  TREK  —  An  intimate  progress 
report  of  one  introduced  to  the  Psychic 
world.  How  it  happened.  Why  he  will 
never  turn  back.  What  he  encounters 
along  the  road  to  personal  Psychic  de¬ 
velopment.  Samples  and  prices:  TALE 
O-GRAM  FEATURES,  P.O.  Box  152 
Windermere,  Fla.  32786. 


TRAVEL 


YOL'R  WEETCLY  TRAVEL  and  recre-l 
Kanine  Korner,  1154|ation  page  or  supplement.  No  work  forP 
North  Western  Ave.,  Hollywood.  Calif. ,  you,  only  profit.  Travel  Rates  &' 
90029.  'Places,  Box  246,  Woodside,  N.Y.  11377 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^booksTavailable 


■’Who's  Who  la 
Interdependent  Distribution" 
Lists  every  wholesale  distributor  of 
magazines  and  paperback  books  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  A  complete 
list  of  firms,  owners,  and  managers, 
plus  valuable  information  on  the 
number  of  food,  drug,  and  retail 
cha  ns  served  by  each  wholesaler.  A 
valuable  directory  for  anyone  seeking 
superior  distribufion.  Price  $39.50— 
Available  to  rated  firms  on  10-day 
inspection. 

North  American  Publishing  Co., 
Dept.  B.K.  3, 

134  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NE  WSPAPER^ipPR^ERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  ^nsible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  4k  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ONLY  WEEKLY  in  county  of  80,000 
(1  daily)  in  Zone  4  seeking  one  work¬ 
ing  partner  with  small  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  to  buy  in  and  help  double  (and 
maybe  triple)  present  gross  of  $35,000. 
Believe  us,  it’s  here!  Prefer  good  ad 
man;  we’ll  handle  editorial  content. 
Reply  at  once  to  Box  937,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  This  won’t  last  longl 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 

Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Chicagoland  Area  ! 

NEW  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER 
Starting  in  June,  need  6  investors  with 
$5,000  to  $20,000.  We  have  6  spots  to ! 
fill :  ad  manager,  sports,  reporters, 
classified  and  circulation.  'This  will  be 
a  mass  saturation  publication  with 
growth  in  mind.  If  you  are  sincere  and 
want  to  become  a  part  of  an  aggressive 
new  venture  where  everyone  takes  part 
and  invest  in  your  future  and  are 
capable  of  handling  any  of  the  above 
positions  and  have  the  investment  Cap¬ 
itol,  phone  (312  )  471-2734,  Mr.  Eubanks. 
Or  write  President,  S.M.I.,  6743  So. 
Western.  Chicago,  III.  60636. 


OPPORTUNITY  INVESTMENT  for 
working  partner.  We  are  a  special 
weekly-county.  Only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  area.  We  are  going  places  fast;  ' 
now  in  our  sixth  year  with  plans  for  i 
expansion.  The  potential  is  great  for  j 
the  right  i>erson,  who  must  be  an  ex- 
periencetl  news/ ad  man,  who  sincerely  I 
wants  to  become  a  part  of  our  future  j 
and  has  investment  capital.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  E.  Gottschalk.  P.O.  Box  516, 
Lorain,  Ohio  44052,  or  call  (216)  ' 
949-6121.  I 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Hiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  ttersonal  contact 
selling. 

LBIf  FEIGHNER  AGENCTY 
Bos  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the 
box  number  given  in  the 
ad,  c^o  Editor  &  Publisher, 
850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the 
number  of  clips  submitted 
in  response  to  an  ad.  In¬ 
clude  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a 
large  manilla  envelope. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  not 
responsible  for  tbe  return 
of  any  material  submitted 
to  its  advertisers. 
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IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

Effective  July  1.  1973.  Classified 
Advertising  Rates  will  be  as  follows: 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
fPoyoM*  with  ordwr) 

4-weeks  —  $1.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3- wceks  —  $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  —  $1.45  per  line 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

fRomltfonet  sitould  accompany  elast- 
Mod  copy  wbon  submitted  wnloss 
credit  has  been  established!. 

4- weeks  —  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2- wceks  —  $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $2.00  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  iines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av*.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Effective  through  June  30  issue. 
"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Poyobla  witb  ardor) 


4-weeks  . $L10  per  line,  per  issue 

9-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issw 

2-weeks . SLJO  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-wcek  . $1.40  per  line. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

(Romlttaaca  ahould  occompony  clot- 
aMad  copy  whan  aabmittad  unless 
cradit  has  boon  astablishad.l 


4-wteks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

9-weNu . $1.70  per  Ihw.  per  issue 

2-wteks .  $1.80  par  line,  per  issue 

I-woNl  . $L90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  worts  per  line 
ar  98  characters  and/or  spaces 
9  lines  minimum  (No  ^breviations) 
Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-anil  service  an  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

WEEKLY  CLOSINO  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Editor  &  Publisher 
$50  Third  Ava.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


OONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  o( 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weakly 
la  Eastern  statea 
W.  B.  GRIMES  A  CO. 
National  Proaa  Buildinp 
Washington,  D.C.  >0004 
(202)  NAtional  8-113S 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  nswepapers, 
oaaguines;  appraiaala,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Serriee, 
Box  Its,  Eknporia,  Kans.  (310)  342-6280. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 

Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nenarath. 
Kalamaxoo,  Mich.  4t001.  Ph:  340-7422. 
"Amarica’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCHATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (206)  262-2411 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Wastam,  Mid-Wastam  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


MEL  HODELL.  Newspaper  Broker 
Corporate  sales  license.  (714)  982-0424 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.  91786 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WEEKLY  FOR  SALE.  Southern  New 
England.  Well  established,  profitable, 
ideal  for  couple.  No  curiosity  seekers. 
Box  931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  INTEREST  periodical  offered 
for  sale  due  to  personal  problem.  Young 
publication  needs  some  money  to  grow 
in  coastal  area  of  Zone  2.  Box  917, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  AREA  6  OFFSET  WEEKLIES.  Gross 
$75,000  and  $136,000.  1  county  seat. 
29%  down.  Jim  Southern,  broker,  708A 
Magellan,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo.  64063. 


AREA  8  —  Tidewater  weekly  since 
1888,  gross  $66,000,  net  $23,000.  Ideal 
couple  situation;  lease  wi^  option,  buy 
29%  down  $69,000  or  coop  60/60  of 
net,  open  to  reasonable  purchase  plans. 
Box  814.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2026  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6346 


PARTNERSHIP  AVAILABLE  in  com¬ 
munity  oriented  Zone  2  bi-weekly.  Ex¬ 
pansion  planned.  Box  935,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WELL  ACCEPTED  6,500  circulation 
3rd  class  special  interest  newspaper 
in  Illinois.  Bi-monthly.  Over  SOM 
gross.  Large  ad  market  area.  Camera 
ready  offset  equipment  in  a  well  equip¬ 
ped,  air  conditioned  office  at  low  rent. 
Great  for  man/wife  team  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  area.  $27,000.  29%  down  with 
balance  over  10  years  to  right  buyer. 
Box  974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  GROUP  with  top  offset 
plant.  Zone  9.  gross  $900M,  only 
$610M.  Dean  D,  Sellers,  Broker,  808 
N.  Miller  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz.  85203, 


SHOPPING-NEJWS  which  can  be  con¬ 
verted  to  full  news.  Illinois  150M 
gross.  Box  1002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  TO  TRADE 


PACKAGE  DEAL— Trade  California 
offset  daily  and  2  offset  weeklies 
(18-24  pages)  near  ocean  for  1  isolated 
daily.  Box  979,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


CONCERNED  CmZENS  of  Pasadena. 
California,  need  a  professional  daily 
newq>aper.  Home  of  Caltech,  Rose  Pa¬ 
rade  and  JPL  lacks  objective  daily  news 
coverage.  Concerned  citizens  will  active¬ 
ly  support  such  an  enter^ise  and  wel¬ 
come  inquiries.  Box  1008,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  wanU 
small  daily/large  weekly.  All  Areas. 
Box  823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.— 36902 
Ph:  (206)  646-3366 


DAILY.  ANY  STATE,  will  pay  premi¬ 
um  price.  Versatile  terms.  Box  941. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTERESTi®  IN  PURCHASE  or  part¬ 
nership  small  weekly  with  good  pros- 
I)ects.  Box  1005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  pries  for 
your  new^aper.  Newspaper  Sorvice 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SEMINAR,  a  Quarterly  Review  for 
Journalists  by  Copley  Newspapers. 
"Seems  to  be  trying  hardest  to  find  a 
middle  ground  in  reference  to  the  old 
adage  that  ‘nothing  is  ever  right  about 
the  newspaper  business  in  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  ever  wrong  about  it  in  Editor  & 
Publisher!’  " — Martin  S.  Hayden,  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Detroit  News.  Sample  copy 
free.  Si)ecial  introductory  offer,  one 
year  (four  issues)  $2.  one-thiid  off 
regular  $3  price.  Box  1630-E,  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  92037, 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


OVER  HALF  MILUON 
CIRCULATION 
MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 

One  of  the  nation’s  fastest  grrowing 
specialty  magazines  is  for  sale.  Over 
500,000  paid  subscribers  with  excellent 
renewal  results,  plus  improving  adver¬ 
tising  space  sales ;  and  a  future  that 
could  enable  this  publication  to  double 
within  12  months.  Present  owners  have 
other  business  ventures  they  wish  to 
pursue,  and  feel  this  publication  would 
be  a  greater  asset  to  an  organization 
or  group  more  experienced  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  Principals  only.  Write 
Box  861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


BERKEY  color  separation  outfit,  with 
color  computer — $5760. 

LogE  20"  film  processor,  recently  re¬ 
conditioned — $4760. 

O.N.E..  P.O.  Box  226, 
Norcroes,  Ga.  30071.— (404)  448-6650. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


WARREN  2000  COPIER,  less  than  1 
year  old  and  like  new.  Box  903,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  CiOMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models,  ^rvice  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  285-7614. 


GOING  COLD  TYPE? 

Four  Linofilm  Super  Quicks  with  Op¬ 
tion  cabinets  and  over  100  grids  and 
width  plugs.  2  Linofilm  Quick  Key¬ 
boards.  4  Magazine  mixing  models  with 
counting  plugs.  2  Justai>e  computers, 
processor,  waxer.  Contact  J.  Brooks, 
News-Journal  0)rp.,  901  Sixth  St., 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  32016. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


Here's  a  sampling  of  great  buys  on  pre-owned 
graphic  arts  equipment  traded-in  on  new  Pho¬ 
ton  phototypesetters.  We  havea  large  selectionof 
hot  metal,  photocomp,  computersand  strike-on 
equipment  available  at  the  lowest  prices  any¬ 
where.  It  you  like  what  you  see.  call  Harvey 
Brown.  If  you  would  like  sorr^ething  you  don't 
see.  call  Harv  anyway.  His  number  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  is  61 7-933- 7(X)0 


ELEKTRON  Linotype  machine,  Serial  #71558. 
complete  with  mags.  TOU-75.  blower,  feeder 
and  other.  Elektron  features.  This  is  a  steal  at 
$^000.00. 

713-SA  Tsxtmsster  Phototypesetting  nsachina, 
complete  with  two  lenses  (your  choice),  four 
type  fonts,  unjustified  program,  and  paper  mag¬ 
azine  Lowest  price  ever  $9,000.00. 

713-100  Textmaster  Phototypesetter.  This  unit 
has  eight  type  faces  and  eight  sizes  up  to  36  pt. 
Production  speed  is  100 1  p.m.  It  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt  at  the  factory  and  is  priced  at  an 
unbelievable  $15,000.00.  (New  prjce  was 
$42.50000) 

Linofilm,  KE-28  with  Computer  Tape  Reader, 

twenty-eight  grids,  function  analyzer  and  three 
Linofilm  Keyboards,  (one  with  Linomix).  Would 
you  believe  $9,900,007 

Fairchild  Keyboards,  like  new  Model  430  (Key- 
comp  100)  Electroset.  ideal  for  unjustified  tape 
production  $1,995.00.  (Cost  new  $2,365.00) 
Keycomp  200  or  Model  435  Electroset.  complete 
with  keys  for  32  formats  and  programmable 
memory.  These  units  have  never  been  used  in 
production.  $3,999.00.  (Cost  new  $4,950  00). 

All  items  subject 
to  prior  sale. 


f  SOHO  moil  m  omrormsirrme 

Special  Products  Division 


355  MIdCistex  Avsnue ,  Wilmington,  Mats.  01SS7 
Ttltphone  (617)  933-7000 


ELECTTRONS,  (XIMEUS.  two  Model  23 
Vandercook  Proof  Presses,  Model  825 
Vandercook  cylinder  full  page  proof 
press,  Kemp  remelt  system  8  pig  mold, 
pot  and  dump  cart  lift  with  6  carts. 
30  tons  standard  Linotype  metal.  Steel 
chases.  All  items  sold  as  is,  where  is. 
The  Washington  Star  News.  2nd  and 
Virginia  Ave.  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003.  Ph:  (202)  484-4760,  L.  A.  Larson. 


GOOD  BUYS — offset  composition  equii)- 
ment  (trade-ins  for  Compugraphics) 
from  clean  plants  and  proud  owners: 
Justowriters,  used  (Tompugraphics,  Fo- 
totype  Compositors,  Headliners,  Fair- 
chiid  PTS  2020,  Photon  718-6,  Linofilm 
Quick,  ATF,  Varitypers,  etc.  National 
Publishers'  Supply  Corp..  Berlin,  Wis. 
54923  or  18  W.  22nd.  NYC  10010. 
CANT  GO  OFFSET?  Letterpress  bet¬ 
ter  with  jmDuraluminum  Base.  8444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  Ohio  44266. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.a  10010 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
'^^MATERIAL  FOR  S^.E  ^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
IpRESSET&lMAcimEM 


INVAC-22  KETITBOARDS,  20  small 
punches,  2  self  powered  punches,  2 
readers,  3  cabinets,  4  small  power 
supplies,  2  larKe  power  supplies,  many 
miscellaneous  parts,  6  Siemens  Key¬ 
boards.  Make  Offer.  Globe  Newspaper 
Co.,  135  Morrissey  Blvd.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02107.  (617)  288-0460. 


ITKK  POSITIVE  print  maker,  11x17, 
1  year  old,  excellent  condition.  Call 
or  write  W.  Blaisdell,  Journal-Stand¬ 
ard.  Freeport.  111.  61032.  (815)  232- 
1171. 


5c^2^WAXER 


rot 


SPEEDY  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


Smoothly  woiot  prooti.  nowiprinf,  ovor- 
loya  &  Aim.  No  wovy  ridgoa,  dry  oroot, 
woB  ooio  ot  odfoa  or  was  bloodthrowgh. 
Cioort  printing,  frocticol.  Convoniont. 

Calibrated  dial  coaling  cor>tro<  Accurate  cali¬ 
brated  thermostat 


MiuAuMf  C),  9nc. 


loatofi  tott  iood 

ClINTON,  CONN.  04413 
Telophono:  (3031  449-4000 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Int«rtyi>e»— Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St..  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370. 


LINOFILM  KEYBOARD  Model  WK-1 
with  mixing  attachment  and  assorted 
width  cards.  Price  $1,000  FOB  San 
Jose.  For  information  call  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  (408  )  289-5424. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Complete  set,  1975. 
One  input,  $825.  Photo-Offset  Pub- 
iishing  Co.,  536  State  Highway  33. 
Trenton.  N.J.  08619.  (609)  587-4900. 


ENGRAVING 


1  CHEMCO  ROLL  FILM  CAMERA. 
Model  1200,  Price  $800  FOB  San  Jose, 
Calif.  For  information  cail  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  (408)  289-5424. 


MAILROOM 


WIRETYER  Model  101  GA— single  tie. 
purchased  1966 — cast  iron  construction 
— several  tie  blocks  and  spare  parts. 
MBTRO-STAOKER  —  SU-Hi  Bonnier 
aiternate  feed — Duel  power  tsdceoffs — 
portable — with  spare  parts. 

SIGNODE  KW-777-P— 1966— 220V,  3 

phase  60  cycle  AC — with  general  strap¬ 
ping  inline  feeder  and  spare  parts — 
available  mid-August. 

SIGNODE  KW-876-P— 1969— with  Cut¬ 
ler  Hammer  inline  feeder — low  bundle 
attachment  and  spare  parts — well 
maintained  —  observe  in  operation  — 
available  mid-August. 

Ail  equipment  FOB  Allentown,  Pa. 
Call  or  write  Alfred  Trinkle,  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers,  Allentown,  Pa. 
18105.  (215)  483-4241. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  standard  and 
heavy  duty  28'  centers  newspaper  con¬ 
veyor  sections,  press  connections,  mail- 
rocan  tables  and  comer  heads.  Also 
heavy  duty  20'  centers  tabloid  con¬ 
veyor  with  press  connection,  maii- 
room  table,  and  assorted  heads.  Many 
spare  gears,  roliers,  frames,  etc.  No 
reasonable  offer  for  all  or  part  re¬ 
fused. 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES.  TIMES  MIR¬ 
ROR  SQUARE.  LOS  ANGELES. 
CAUF.  90053.  (213)  625-2345.  BILL 
HATCHER— PURCHASING  DEPT. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  cold  type  paper  and 
litho  films.  National  Publishers'  Sup¬ 
ply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wis.  54923, 
phone  (414)  361-0660,  or  18  W.  22nd. 
NYC.  10010,  phone  (212)  691-9850. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JUSTAPB  with  spare  reader,  parts 
kit  and  two  BRPE  18  punches;  Fair- 
child  Scan-a-Graver  8"  x  10";  Fairchild 
Illustrator  8"  x  10":  Hammond  glider 
thin-type  saw;  Sta-Hi  master  router; 
miscellaneous  Composing  Room  and 
Stereotype  equipment.  W.  G.  Gissel- 
brecht,  T^e  Register,  190  Water  St., 
Torrington,  Conn.  06790.  (203)  489-3121. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE  | 

NOW  STATTC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  | 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write;  j 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455  | 

Boa  1600,  Akron,  Ohio  4431$ 


PRESSES  A  MACHINERY 


GOSS  MARK  I  HEADLINER.  4  units. 
22% "  cutoff.  Uniflow  double  folder, 
reels,  tension  lockup.  Used  18  months. 
Excellent  condition.  Claremont  Press, 
315  San  Leandro  Way,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94127.  (415)  587-2866. 


HANTSCHO-MARK  II.  33  x  19%. 

Web  Offset  Press. 

4  perfecting  units.  2  infeeds,  2  sets  of 
chills.  2  Buttler  pasters.  Tec  dryer 
and  many  extras. 

Also  Rosback  6  pocket  collator, 
stitchers  and  trimmer. 

New  machine  guarantee. 

Call  any  time.  Polygraphic  Equip¬ 
ment.  (212)  541-7600. 


2  SCOTT  UNITS,  22%'  page  cutoff,  1 
unit  with  Color  Cylinder;  Scott  reels, 
tension  and  pasters,  installed  new 
1957,  available  immediately.  Will  make 
good  unit  additions  Scott  equipment. 
Priced  to  sell,  including  dismantle, 
load  on  trucks  for  shipment. 
COMPLETE  GUTTLER  HAMMER 
heavy  duty  conveyors,  all  parts,  etc.,  a 
good  buy  for  Semi-cylindrical  single 
width  offset  presses. 

Write:  W-N-M-A,  I-N-C 
P.O.  Box  5258,  Main  Post  Office 
San  Mateo,  Calif.  94402 


(X)SS  URBANITE,  6  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN,  9  units, 
23-9/16  cutoff  with  Urbanite  folder, 
new  1965. 

GOSS  (XIMMUNITY,  3  units  with 
folder  and  drive,  2  years  old. 
COTTRELL  V-15A,  5  units,  new 
1968,  with  folder. 

COTTRELL  4  unit  V-15,  excellent 
condition. 

ROYAL  ZENITH  Zephyr.  2  unit 
with  folder. 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER 
— Will  guarantee,  like  new.  Also 
COLE  Model  106  quarter  double 
parallel  folder  with  cross  per¬ 
forator,  new  in  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


WESTERN  GEAR  color  publication 
Web  offset  press,  9  months  old.  36  x 
22%.  Consists  of  6  perfecting  units, 
dryer,  folder,  Buttler  pasters  and 
many,  many,  extras.  Doing  unbeliev¬ 
able  color  work.  Available  now. 

Also  Morisawa  typesetting  systems. 
Polygraphie  Equipment,  (212  )  541-7600. 

1  UNIT  NEWS  KING  press  complete 
with  folder,  compressor,  hoist.  5  years 
old,  goo<l  condition.  $19,500.  (803)  583- 
5791. 


NEW  COTTRELL  V-16A,  6  units,  in- 
stalleil  new  in  December  '72.  Available 
September.  Save  $50,000.  O.N.E.,  P.O. 
Box  226,  Norcross,  Ga.  30071.  (404) 
448-6550. 


COLE  MODEL  101  quarter  folder  and 
two  knife  trimmer  with  vacuum  sys¬ 
tem  for  Goss  Suburban.  Like  new,  half 
price.  FOLDER.  909  E.  69th  St.,  Los 
Angeles.  (213)  235-3131. 


STEREOTYPE 


TWO  WOOD  TENSION  PLATE  SU- 
PERMATICS  (SN  3595  and  3620)  28- 
A'  cut  off. 

Two  Sta-Hi  Multiplex  Routers  total 
capacity  8  plates  or  4  plates  each. 

One  Lake  Erie  Directomat  direct  pres¬ 
sure  molder. 

One  Sta-Hi  Master  Matcher 
One  Sta-Hi  model  MT2  Master  Trimmer 
One  60  ton  Kemp  metal  pot  and  pump 
central  remelt  system 
60  tons  standard  Stereotype  metal.  All 
items  sold  as  is.  where  is.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  News.  2nd  and  Virginia 
Ave.  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
Ph:  (202)  484-4760,  L.  A.  Larson. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED 

For  Intertype  Monarch  6  Mold  Disk: 
Four  IT  4062  Mold  Caps  for  5  pts. — 
9.9  em  measure 

Four  U  4052  Mold  Caps  for  9%  pts. — 
11  em  measure 

OR 

Same  number  of  U  4077  Liner  Inserts 
and  U  4076  Insert  Retaining  Caps  for 
above  measures 

CONTACT:  Nat  Gilchrist 
Pittsburgh  Press  Company 
34  Blvd,  of  Allies 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230 
PHONE:  (412)  263-1693 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 


NEED  MORE  HOME 
DELIVERY? 

If  so,  consider  a  change  of  pace  from 
routine  promotions!  Want  fast  and 
sustaining  results?  Our  organization 
can  do  it  for  you.  Thanks  to  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  soundly  executed 
telephone  solicitation  program.  We 
give  you  that  increase,  at  a  most  rea- 
sonabie  cost  per  subscription.  This  is 
because  our  telephone  solicitation 
methods  are  thorough  and  skilled. 
Backed  by  years  of  active  experience 
in  this  specialized  field  for  both  daily 
or  weekly  newspaijers.  Call  or  write 
for  further  information. 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
361  Meadowbrook  Drive 
Huntington  Valley,  Penna.  19006 
(215)  WI  7-5216 


EDP  CONSULTANTS 


DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 
CONSULTING— ANALYSIS 
DESIGN— IMPLEMENTATION 

AUTOMATED 

INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 

2740  Arden  Way,  Suite  216 
SACRAMENTO,  CA.  V5825 
(916)  467-3535 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

If  you  are  planning  to  dispose  of  any  printing 
equipment  in  the  next  18  months  or  later, 
please  send  full  details  to  us.  We  have  custom¬ 
ers  throughout  the  world  for  good  high-speed 
letterpresses  and  for  most  models  of  offset 
presses. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  the  following  newspaper 
press: 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  PRESS, 

SERIAL  #3072,  4  UNITS,  MANU¬ 
FACTURED  IN  1951,  CUTOFF  22  3^”, 

END-FED  ROLLSTANDS.  ALSO  COMPLETE 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

Available  immediately,  in  excellent  condition. 
Contact  us  at: 

TENAKILL  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

(Successors  to  Ben  Shulmon  Assocs.) 

135  Lawrence  Street,  Hackensack,  N.J.  07602 
Phone:  (201)  487-7717 
Telex:  134-513  tenshulhak 

Or  See  Our  Representatives  at  ANPA-RI, 
Fairmont  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
PRESS  ENGINEERS 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
'AOmNlSTRATlVE 


HELP  WANTED 

^ciRcvCmorT 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER 

One  of  the  nation's  most  respected  suburban 
newspaper  companies  is  soliciting  applications 
for  position  of  Editor-Publisher  of  a  fast-growing 
chain  of  weekly  newspapers.  The  location  is 
ideal,  in  an  area  of  rapid  growth  on  the  fringe 
of  a  major  metropolitan  area  where  living  con¬ 
ditions  are  excellent. 

Candidates  for  this  position  should  have  a  solid 
record  of  editorial  achievement  plus  proven  abil¬ 
ity  to  lead  and  inspire  a  staff  and  manage  the 
business  aspects  of  a  newspaper. 

We  are  seeking  a  mature,  experienced  individ¬ 
ual  and  offer  excellent  compensation  and  bene¬ 
fit  programs. 

Reply  in  confidence  to: 

BOX  960,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Nawapapcr  PrM*  Initallmtioni 
MOVING— REPAIRING--TRUCKING 
Expart  Senrica — World  Wida 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jaraey  City.  N.J. — 07S07 
(201)  659-6888 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


THE  CHINESE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
HONG  KONG — Applications  Invited  for 
a  Cftair-Professorrtip  in  Journalism. 
Require  outstanding  academic  qualin- 
cations,  considerable  exx)erience  in 
teaching,  research  and  news  media. 
Knowledge  of  Chinese  and  living  **- 
perience  in  East  Asia  preferable.  Sal¬ 
ary  U.S.  $16,846  per  annum  or  above. 
Also  other  attractive  fringe  benefits 
including  housing,  passages,  long  leave. 
&nd  full  resume  stating  experience 
and  date  available  to  Personnel  Sec¬ 
tion,  The  Chinese  University  of  Hong 
Kong,  Shatin,  Hong  Kong,  B.C.C.. 
before  June  12. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
experienced  newsman  qualified  to  work 
part-time  in  newsroom  of  university 
newspaper  while  persuing  advanced  de¬ 
gree  in  field  of  choice.  Generous  stipend 
nius  tuition.  Call  or  wire  Adrian 
Combs,  Business  Manager,  Daily  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Southern  lilinois  University,  Car- 
bondale.  Ill.  62901.  (618)  536-3311. 


MANAGING  DIRBCTTOR  for  Catholic 
Diocesan  Weekly  Newspaper  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Minimum  5  years  experience 
in  either  editorial  or  mananment  of 
newspaper  or  magazine.  College  grad¬ 
uate  pi^erred,  must  be  willing  to  re¬ 
locate.  Complete  benefit  package.  Sal¬ 
ary  negotiable  in  five  figures.  Must  be 
self-starter  willing  to  take  full  respon-  i 
sibility  for  profitability  and  personnel.  \ 
Write  giving  full  resume  and  small  j 
photo.  Strictly  Confidential.  Box  850,  j 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania  15601.  Attn: 


ATTENTION  Advertising  Directors, 
Classified  Managers,  Editors,  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  and  Salesmen:  Be  your 
own  boss.  We  are  again  seeking  quali¬ 
fied  people  who  are  capable  of  manag¬ 
ing  a  franchise  newspaper  of  mass 
saturation  in  the  Chicagoiand  Area. 
$10,000  minimum  investment.  Box  924, 
Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


CIRCVLATION 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

needed  to  meet  the  chailenges  of  a 
high-growth  area.  Next  5  years  should 
see  circulation  grow  269^.  Energetic, 
goal-oriented  person  needed  who  can 
conceive,  plan,  organize,  manage  and 
implement  the  staff,  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution  programs  necessary  to  meet 
the  challenges  offered.  Individual  must 
be  very  strong  in  human  relations  and 
able  to  plan  for  and  motivate  people 
to  their  utmost  ability. 

Our  afternoon  offset  daily,  nearing 
20,000  circulation,  is  located  in  excel¬ 
lent  Zone  4  community. 

Position  offers  unusual  opportunity  for 
personal  and  professional  development, 
achievement-oriented  pay  and  excellent 
company  paid  benefits. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  this 
challenging  and  rewarding  opportu¬ 
nity,  send  us  your  resume  describing 
yourself,  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  availability  for  interview  at 
our  expense.  If  you’re  truly  interested, 
we  want  to  see  you  and  for  you  to  see 
us,  our  paper  and  our  market. 

Box  955,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATTON  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  16,000  offset  PM.  Promotion  mind¬ 
ed,  organization  person  needed.  We’re 
ABC  and  computerized.  Send  resume 
to  Fred  Masenheimer.  Times  News, 
Box  239,  Lehighton,  Pa.  18236. 


•♦•IMMEDIATE  OPENING^^^ 
Assistant  Circulation  Manager  on  40,- 
000  PM  New  England  daily.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  experienced  individual 
that  has  the  desire  and  ability  to  move 
up  and  accept  management  resix>nsi- 
bilities.  Send  complete  past  work  resume 
with  salary  requirements  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  947,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
$10,000  Rangre 
SUPERVISOR 
$12,000  Range 

Experience  required.  Liberal  incentives, 
car  allowance  and  benefit  program. 
Excellent  advancement  potential.  Zone 
3.  Send  resume  to  Box  992,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  DEPARTMENT  HEAD : 
Four-year,  state-supported  university 
in  Southwest  seeking  a  head  for  a 
print  oriented  department  with  BA 
program.  Applicants  should  have  pro¬ 
fessional  and  academic  experience. 
Rank  and  salary  competitive  and  de¬ 
pendent  upon  qualifications  of  appli¬ 
cant.  An  affirmative  action,  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer.  Box  989,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Msgr.  jonn  l..  uarreu,  t'ersonal. 

ACCXJUNTING  SUPERVISOR 

Supervise  the  maintenance  of  com¬ 
puterized  general  accounting  records 
and  operation  of  the  accounting  sys¬ 
tems.  Prepare  and  analyze  financial 
and  statistical  reports  for  manage¬ 
ment.  Must  have  good  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  but  ability  to  supervise  staff 
equally  important.  Position  is  with 
large  metropolitan  daily  in  Southwest. 
Box  1000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SENIOR  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

SENIOR  ANALYST  is  needed  in  Chart  Area  1  to  study 
business  applications  in  the  newspaper  publishing  and 
commercial  printing  industry  with  new  approaches  in 
mind.  Responsibilities  include  design  work  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  systems  implementation  on  third  generation 
computers. 

The  individual  we  seek  must  be  eligible  for  promotion. 
A  sound  understanding  of  programming  techniques 
and  accounting  principals  plus  familiarity  with  indus¬ 
trial  engineering  approaches  for  study  of  office  and 
production  operations  and  work  measurement  is  re¬ 
quired.  BA  preferable.  MBA  and/or  publishing  and 
printing  experience  ideal.  Salary  $16,(XX)-t-.  Fringes 
better  than  most. 

Write  Box  969  •  Editor  &  Pubiisher 

Applications  from  all  races  desired. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  aggres¬ 
sive  organization  needs  manager  on 
65,000  all-day  and  Sunday  newspai>er. 
Must  know  transportation,  mail,  motor 
and  boy  delivery  under  independent  dis¬ 
tributor  system,  state-wide  distribution. 
Salary  in  $14,000  range.  Circulators 
with  managerial  background  only, 
please.  Zone  1.  Resume  to  Box  944, 
Editor  and  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEIR  for  65,000 
daily  and  Sunday  to  work  under  cir¬ 
culation  director.  No  bologny  artists 
need  apply.  Box  930,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOOD  SPOT  on  major  Zone  6  40M 
offset  weekly  dominant  in  major 
growth  market.  Paid  conversion,  ex¬ 
pansion  directly  ahead.  Box  984,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ADVBR'nSING  SALESMAN  —  Ne¬ 
vada’s  largest  daily  newsiHiiter  (60,- 
000-f),  part  of  Donrey  Media  Group, 
has  immediate  opening  for  Claasifi^ 
Display  salesman.  At  least  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  classified  outside  sales  on 
daily  paiier  preferred. 

Good  salary  plus  commission,  car  al¬ 
lowance  and  fringe  benefit  program. 
Send  letter  and/or  resume  to  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  Las  Vegas  Review-Jour¬ 
nal,  P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
89101. 


MANAGER  experienced  in  phone,  out¬ 
side  sales,  promotion  for  weekly  de¬ 
partment  at  $300M  level.  Good  op¬ 
portunity,  Zone  5,  Box  986,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


DESIGN 


WEEKLY  TABLOID  wanU  new  dif¬ 
ferent  design.  New  York  area.  Write 
Box  988,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  suburban 
offset  daily.  Must  have  production  ex¬ 
perience.  he  a  strong  working  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman,  good  ideas  man  and 
promoter,  capable  of  managing  a  6- 
member  ad  staff.  Excellent  growth 
prospect  in  Area  2.  Write  Box  966, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Ne¬ 
vada’s  largest  daily  newspaper  (60.- 
000-)-,  part  of  Donrey  M^ia  Group, 
has  immediate  nt>ening  for  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  At  least  2  years 
experience  in  display  advertising  on 
daily  paper  preferred. 

Good  salary,  plus  commission,  car  al¬ 
lowance  and  fringe  benefit  program. 
Elarning  potential  $10-16,000  annually 
for  aggressive  salesman. 

Send  letter  and/or  resume  to  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  Las  Vegas  Review-Jour¬ 
nal,  P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
89101. 


AD  SALESMAN  wanted  for  16,000 
circulation  daily  newspaper  in  pleasant 
south  central  Pennsylvania  community. 
Salary  and  bonus  plus  car  allowance 
and  fringes.  Send  resume  to  L.  E. 
Stremmel,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Evening  Sentinel,  Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 


ADVEJRTISING  SALES— First  rate  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  wanted  for  solid 
controlled  circulation  city  bi-weekly. 
Must  be  mature,  experienced  and  able 
to  develop  retail  accounts. 

This  is  the  sales  op¬ 
portunity  you’ve  been 
dreaming  about. 

Resume  to  S.  Bruzon,  Wisdoms  Child, 
2770  Roadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10026. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
proven  record  for  North  Jersey  weekly. 
Unique  opportunity  to  become  put>' 
lisher’s  assistant.  Salary  open.  Fringe 
benefits.  Write  Box  1007,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR:  top  notch 
tales  manaser  for  California  high  in¬ 
come,  competitive  area.  Should  be  good 
at  sales  manaKing,  personal  executive 
level  selling  in  high  pressure  atmos¬ 
phere.  Job  calls  for  person  who  has  a 
sales  revenue  record  with  demonstrated 
ability.  Needs  chain  store  advertising 
background,  marketing  apd  ability  to 
promote  advertising  sales  with  record 
on  papers  26,000  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Give  complete  business  and  edu¬ 
cation  details  and  income  required  to 
Box  067,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
ability  to  write  some  news.  Experience 
on  free  circulation  helpful.  Should 
reach  6  figure  salary  in  6  months.  Job 
open  now.  Send  references  to  Box  740. 
Uitor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  MANAGER 
for  new  40,000  weekly.  Will  also  sell 
in  combination  with  our  6  prize-win¬ 
ning  weeklies  in  beautiful  Southern 
California  coastal  area.  Fast  growing 
tri-city  area  with  underdeveloped  an 
market.  Must  be  a  cut  above  the  usual 
salesman.  Creative  and  aggressive. 
Salary  and  commission.  Write  to:  O. 
Quinton  DiMaria,  13963  Recuerdo  Dr.. 
Del  Mar.  Calif.  92014. 

WANTED:  Advertising  solicitor.  Ex¬ 
perienced  person  preferred  but  would 
consider  graduate  of  journalism  school. 
Depending  on  the  proven  ability  and 
experience,  salary  ranges  from  $136  to 
$160  weekly.  Real  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  Box  980,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


An  Expanding  Dynamic 

DENVER.  COLORADO 

suburban  weekly  newspaper  group 
seeks  knowledgeable  space  salesmen 
with  minimum  of  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  for  permanent  imsitions  with  a 
future.  This  is  an  open  invitation  to 
all  who  qualify  to  contact  us  now 
should  you  be  planning  a  vacation  trip 
in  this  area.  Let  us  know  your  plans 
by  writing  Jack  Collier,  Community 
Publications  Company,  8886  W.  14th 
Avenue,  Lakewood,  Colorado  80216. 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  40,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  needs  ad  salesman  to  sell 
and  service  in  expanding  market.  Ca¬ 
reer  tKMsibilities  are  outstanding.  Send 
all  information  to  Box  983,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Florida's  best  newspapers  are  on  the 
grow  for  1973  with  ambitious  expan¬ 
sion  plans  in  advertising  sales  in  the 
Sun  Coast  area. 

If  you  are  a  seasoned  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative.  well  versed  in  retail  display, 
this  your  opportunity  to  join  an  en¬ 
thusiastic,  professional  sales  team  offer¬ 
ing  high  quality  advertising  to  Florida's 
West  Coast  business  community. 

In  addition  to  a  good  base  salary,  you'll 
set  your  own  pace  with  one  of  the 
most  imaginative  incentive  plans  in  the 
industry,  plus  partake  of  "extras"  such 
as  company  paid  profit  sharing,  i>ension 
plan,  life  insurance,  health  insurance, 
liberal  paid  vacations  and  holidays, 
quarterly  cost  of  living  and  Christmas 
bonuses,  and  many  more,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  enjoyment  of  life  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico’s  sunny  shores. 

Write,  describing  yourself,  experience 
and  salary  requirements:  Elmployment 
Manager,  Times  Publishing  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1121.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 

EVENING  INDBPE24DENT 


MIDWEST  DAILY  with  80,000  circu¬ 
lation  needs  Assistant  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector.  Our  Advertising  Director  will 
be  moving  to  General  Manager's  po¬ 
sition  with  one  of  our  papers  in  the 
next  year.  We  need  an  enthusiastic 
replacement  who  can  learn  the  job  in 
short  order.  We  want  someone  who  is 
hungry  with  less  than  6  years  sales 
experience.  $18,000  plus  to  start.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  job  i>ays  $24,000 
plus.  Send  resume  to  Box  808,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Opportunity  for  top-notch  editor 
with  experience,  judgement,  imagi¬ 
nation,  ideas,  high  standards  who 
can  write,  edit,  work  with  others. 
Should  have  capacity  to  become 
executive  editor  in  short  period. 
Salary  $25,000  up,  depending  on 
the  person. 

Monthly  magazine  deals  with  natu¬ 
ral  resources,  environment,  wild¬ 
life.  Send  resume.  Box  1003,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  TRAINED  manager-edi¬ 
tor's  spot  on  growing  Arizona  weekly. 
Must  know  all  phases  offset  and  forget 
8-6  routine.  Start  $10-12,000  with 
fringes.  Bright  future  for  producer. 
Send  personal  data  and  track  record 
to  Box  987,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FOOD  EDITOR/WRITER 

A  leading  Zone  6  metroiralitan  daily- 
Sunday  seeks  food  editor  or  writer. 
Desire  experienced  person  preferably 
with  degree  in  home  economics-journal¬ 
ism  with  orientation  toward  foods. 
Write  Box  727,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Do  you  have  1  or  more  years  of  copy 
desk  experience?  Are  you  able  to  edit 
copy  sharply,  write  accurate  and  lively 
heads  and  layout  pages? 

If  you  answered  "yea”  to  those  ques¬ 
tions,  we  have  an  importunity  for  you 
on  our  19,600  circulation,  6-aftemoon 
offset  paper.  We  are  located  in  a 
friendly  city  of  36,000  in  a  rapidly 
growing  area. 

Salary  commensurate  with  your  ability, 
plus  excellent  company  paid  benefits. 
If  you’d  like  to  come  and  grow  with 
one  of  the  Southeast’s  most  progres¬ 
sive  newspapers,  please  contact  Jack 
Hildebrand,  Elvening  Herald.  P.O.  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29780.  Phone 
(803)  327-7161. 


17,000  CIRCULATION  DAILY  in  Zone 
3  has  oiiening  for  Sunday  editor. 
Salary  negotiable.  F\ill  resume  re¬ 
quested.  Box  869,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

For  7-day  30,000  AM  offset  daily  in 
college  community.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced,  energetic,  thorough  and  able  to 
take  charge  in  absence  of  managing 
editor.  Salary  open.  Zone  3.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
939,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA 

Award-winning  women’s  feature  sec¬ 
tion  needs  assistant  women’s  editor  to 
help  stimulate  staff  of  6.  Applicant 
must  be  an  experienced  journalist  with 
editing  and  layout  ability.  Send  resume 
and  sampie  copies  of  work  to  Box  900, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WORK  YOUR  WAY  to  weekly  owner¬ 
ship  in  Zone  2.  For  details  and  sample 
copies.  Box  906,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Evening-Sunday  daily  of  37,000  circu¬ 
lation  seeks  aggressive  city  editor. 
Growing  area  in  Portland  metropolitan 
region.  Staff  of  13  reporters  plus  pho¬ 
tographers.  Prefer  person  with  previous 
city  desk  experience.  Send  resume  to 
Kenneth  Rystrom,  managing  editor.  The 
Columbian,  Vancouver,  Wash.  98660. 


FACULTY  ADVISOR  sought  for  pro¬ 
fessional  university  new8pai>er.  The 
Ohio  State  Lantern.  We  want  an  ex¬ 
perienced  newsman  with  sufficient  di¬ 
plomacy  to  exercise  reasonable  but  firm 
leadership  for  this  6-day,  40,000  circu¬ 
lation  operation.  Elditorial  responsibility 
only.  Opportunity  for  teaching  and 
graduate  study.  Salary  negotiable  based 
on  experience.  Elquai  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer.  Write:  Dr.  William  E.  Hall, 
Director,  School  of  Journalism,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AM  NEWSPAPEHl  in  major  ci^  in 
Carolinas  needs  sports  writer  with  2 
to  6  years  experience  who  can  com¬ 
bine  some  slot  work  with  coverage  that 
includes  major  college  siwrts.  Duties 
include  page  layout,  although  that 
would  not  be  daily.  Fine  working  con¬ 
ditions  include  profit  sharing  and  paid 
health  insurance.  Resume  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  962,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  twice-a-w«k 
newspaper  in  historical  area.  Guide 
news  staff  of  four.  Growing  area.  May 
soon  go  daily.  Elxcellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  with  an  expanding  suburban 
newspaper  organization.  Send  resume 
or  telephone  collect  to  Art  or  Jim 
Donnelly,  person  to  person.  Journal 
Newspapers.  9320  Lewis  and  Clark 
Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63136.  (314) 
868-8000. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Opportunity  for  top-notch  editor  with 
experience,  judgement,  imagination, 
ideas,  high  standards  who  can  write, 
edit,  work  with  others.  Should  have 
capacity  to  become  executive  editor  in 
short  period.  Salary  $23,000  up,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  person. 

Monthly  magazine  deals  with  natural 
resources,  environment,  wildlife.  Send 
resume.  Box  1003,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIEINCED,  bright-writing  re¬ 
porter  wanted  by  Ohio  AM  metro. 
Competitive  pay  lor  comiwtitive  pro¬ 
ducer.  Box  968,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  RETPORTER  for  modern 
alert  newspaijer  In  attractive  growing 
city  of  8,600.  Elxcellent  opportunity, 
go^  I>ay,  financial  advancement.  Top 
benefits  including  hospitalization  and 
surgical  insurance,  all  company  paid 
major  life  insurance  and  i>enBion  plans, 
pay  when  sick.  Details  to  James  Bar- 
bieri,  News-Banner,  Bluffton,  Ind. 
46714. 


EDITOR:  Golf  writing  background 
preferred  for  editorial  planning,  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  of  "Golf  Shop  Opera¬ 
tion.”  Leading  business  publication  for 
golf  pro  shops  requires  solid  under¬ 
standing  of  the  game  of  golf.  Golf 
Digest,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  The  New 
York  Times,  297  Westport  Ave.,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.  06866.  Pelase  send  letter 
and  resume  attention:  R.  Larthe,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITING — Elditing  with  managing  edi¬ 
tor  potential.  Catholic  family  maga¬ 
zine.  Relocate  Midwest.  Large  growth 
potential  in  position  and  salary.  Gen¬ 
eral  magazine  experience  essential.  Re¬ 
sume  and  salary  to  Box  963,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


A  CHANCE  TO  GROW 
A  quality,  medium-sized  paper  in  Ohio 
needs  a  second  person  on  a  regional 
desk  who  can  help  direct  two  bureaus, 
the  Statehouse  bureau  and  manage  10 
reporters.  Needs  to  do  some  layout  and 
editing.  But  most  important,  person 
must  care  and  want  to  get  ahead.  At 
least  1  year  experience  necessary.  Box 
981,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  SUPERVISOR 
Lucid  writer-editor  experienced  in  pho¬ 
tography,  design  and  production  of 
magazines,  brochure  for  St.  Louis  non¬ 
profit  institution.  Salary  to  $11,000. 
Box  1009,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


ELECTRICIANS 


NEIWSPAPE3R  MAINTE3IANCE  ELEC¬ 
TRICIAN  to  work  in  electrical  re¬ 
building  department,  experienced  on 
press  drives,  operation  and  field  in¬ 
stallation.  Must  'be  willing  to  travel 
and  relocate  in  Kansas  City  area. 
Good  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Send 
complete  resume  including  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINEIRY  CORP.. 
1720  Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64108. 


FREELANCE 


WE  NEED  GOOD  PHOTOS 
Major  manufacturer  of  aircraft  in 
world-wide  use  is  always  in  market 
for  top  quality  black  and  white  and 
color  photos  of  its  products  in  various 
applications.  Also  updating  our  list  of 
writer/ photographers  in  all  geographi¬ 
cal  areas  for  possible  assignments.  For 
details,  samples  of  what  we  want, 
write  to:  Box  863,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FREELANCE 
WRITERS  wanted  for  high  school^  level 
career  education  publication.  Ability  to 
interview  by  phone  essential.  &nd 
sample  of  work  and  brief  resume  to 
Kathy  Spanier,  Box  146,  Sauk  Center, 
Minn.  56378. 


GENERAL 


GENERAL 


MARKETING  ENGINEERING -SERVICE 

MGD  Graphic  Systems,  a  major  division  of  Rockwell 
International,  seeks  additional  personnel  to  fill  the 
needs  created  by  our  rapid  expansion  in  the  new 
Information  Products  Division.  The  Information  Prod¬ 
ucts  Division  designs,  manufactures  and  markets 
computer-based  systems  for  the  newspaper  industry. 
We  are  interested  in  those  that  have  a  broad  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  graphic  arts  industry  and  experience  with 
computer-based  systems. 

Openings  now  exist  in  engineering,  marketing  and  field 
service. 

MDG  offers  an  excellent  starting  salary,  above  an  aver¬ 
age  employee  benefits  and  an  opportunity  for  rapid 
professional  growth. 

See  us  at  booth  930  at  ANPA/RI  or  forward  a  letter 
or  resume  toi 

Director  of  Personnel 
Information  Products  Division 
Rockwell  International 
2735  Curtiss  Street 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois  60515 


MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 
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HELP  WANTED 

pmovctTotT 


HELP  WANTED 
TECHNICAL  REPS 


HELP  WANTED 

TECHNICAL  REPS 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN 

to  work  morninK  daily  as  assistant 
pressroom  foreman.  Prefer  previous  ex¬ 
perience  on  C^ss  Urbanite  or  Cottrell 
845— located  on  Texas  Gulf  Coast.  Ideal 
opportunity  for  right  person.  Write  to 
The  Galveston  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box 
628,  Galveston,  Texas  77650,  or  call 
Grady  Bynum,  (713)  744-3611, 


LAYOUT  !  PASTE-UP 


PRODUCTION  LAYOITT  ARTIST,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  producing  camera-rei^ 
advertising  layouts  in  volume  with 
cold  type  and  rcpro  mat  services.  Fine 
working  conditions  and  benefits.  Call 
Mr.  Signer,  (818)  688-8508  or  write 
913  S.  Worlds  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
33S08. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  MANAGER 

We  need  a  penon  trained/ experienced 
in  marketing  to  work  for  our  news¬ 
paper  circulation  department  in  Zone  6. 
Our  candidate  has  a  proven  track 
record  and  can  assume  responsibilities 
immediately.  Ideally,  our  person  has 
some  type  of  circulation  and/or  sales 
experience  that  can  be  related  to  a 
newq)aper. 

$12-14,000  to  start  plus  liberal  company 
benefits. 

Interested?  Send  resume  stating  edu¬ 
cation.  experience  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  ^x  999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Employer 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  All 
types.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  2717  North 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


PRESSROOM 


EXPERIENCED  WEB  OFFSET  press¬ 
man.  small  but  growing  organization. 
Fishing,  hunting,  skiing  at  your  back 
door.  Reasonable  salary,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  rapid  advancement.  Knowledge  of 
camera  and  platemaking  would  add  to 
salary.  Position  open  now.  Northern 
Zone  1.  Box  971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  KING  or  equivalent 
pressman  for  new  AM  offset  daily  on 
South  Carolina  Coast.  Daily  American, 
Georgetown.  S.C.  29440.  (803)  546-8686. 


PRODUCTION 


HOT  METAL  PRINTERS,  stereotypers 
and  1  engraver.  Journeymen  only  will 
lie  considered.  6-day  evening  publica¬ 
tion.  Oi>en  shop.  Zone  6.  Send  resume 
to  Box  904,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  DAILY 
has  opening  for  composing  room  fore¬ 
man.  Must  have  complete  knowledge  of 
cold  t3ri>e  processes,  including  camera. 
Photon  experience  desirable.  Composing 
room  operating  under  union  contract. 
Good  salary ;  good  benefits;  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  person.  Send  re¬ 
plies  in  strictest  confidence  to  Box  946, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT  for  California  paper.  Must  be 
skilled  personnel  manager,  know  com¬ 
puters,  cold  type  and  photocompoaing 
equipment.  Medium  size  operation 
calls  for  manager  with  10  to  15  years 
experience.  New  plant,  excellent  op^ 
portunity.  Can  interview  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  ANPA  mechanical  conference. 
Rush  resume  detailing  experience  and 
training  in  confidence  to  Box  894, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  Qassified 
Ads  produce  results  like  no  other  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  newspaper  field  I  Wh^er 
you  have  machinery,  supplies  or  news¬ 
papers  to  sell  (or  buy) — need  a  top 
qualified  person  to  fill  an  opening — 
or  are  looking  for  just  the  right  spot 
to  advance  your  career — put  an  Editor 
A  Publisher  Classified  to  work  for  you. 

1(X) 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Cold  type,  computer  operation,  35,000 
circulation  morning  newspaper.  Must 
supervise  and  train  employees  and 
maintain  quality  control.  Dradline  re; 
sponsibilities.  Excellent  big-company 
benefits.  State  expected  salary  in  your 
reply  to  George  Hutchinson,  P.  O.  Box 
840,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401. 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT 

ENGINEER 

Job  involves  operational  and 
project  type  assignments  in  all 
areas  of  our  production  depart¬ 
ment,  reporting  to  our  Production 
Manager.  Job  is  available  due  to 
promotion. 

Requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
newspaper  production  processes  and 
methods.  Prefer  college  graduate 
and  experience  in  new  cold  type 
processes.  Should  have  3-6  years 
experience  and  be  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  greater  responsibilities. 
Should  have  good  written  and 
verbal  communications  skills  and 
be  able  to  develop  good  working 
relationships  with  all  departments. 
Please  send  complete  resume  with 
salary  requirements  in  complete 
confidence  to  Robert  Hallay,  Man¬ 
ager  Employment  Services,  f^icago 
Tribune/ Chicago  Today,  436  N, 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60611. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
6-day,  60,000  offset  daily  in  northern 
New  Jersey.  ITU.  Seeking  progressive, 
mature,  experienced  Composing  Room 
Foreman.  Must  be  familiar  with  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting.  Forward  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  994,  Editor 
A  Publiiriier. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


SPORTS — Hustling,  literate  person 
wanted  as  director  at  sports  informa¬ 
tion  at  13-sport  liberal  arts  college  in 
New  York  State,  Seeking  personable 
individual  who  is  good  writer  and 
thorough  administrator.  Box  958,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATTONS 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
We’re  looking  for  an  account  executive 
capable  of  writing  with  ease  on  a 
broad  range  of  industrial  subjects. 
Major  activity  will  be  on  construction 
account  and  the  individual  ideally 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
construction  field  (although  not  man¬ 
datory),  be  able  to  take  his  own  pho¬ 
tographs  and  be  willing  to  work  with 
minimum  supervision. 

I  Please  send  complete  resume  Including 
salary  requirements  to: 

Richard  S.  Huhta 
Burson-Marsteller 
One  East  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER-Mini- 
mum  3-4  years  experience.  Good  per¬ 
sonality.  For  agency  specializing  in  food 
and  agriculture  accounts.  Send  resume. 
Box  918,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Campus  Relations  Director 

Branch  campus  of  major  Midwestern 
university  needs  talenbMl  communica- 
tions-public  relations  person  with  col¬ 
lege  degree  and  media  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  collegiate  PR.  Supervise 
news  service,  sports  and  publications 
offices.  Also  coordinate  student  recruit¬ 
ment.  Salary  range  $1,008-1,134  per 
month.  For  more  information,  send  re¬ 
sume  to:  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRO¬ 
VOST,  University  of  Minnesota.  Mor¬ 
ris.  Minn.  56267. 


AN  ORDER  OF  DOJfiNICAN  SIS¬ 
TERS,  headquartered  in  Michigan,  is 
looking  for  a  director  of  their  Public 
Relations  Department.  Includes  inter¬ 
nal/external  communications,  media 
contacts,  newsletter,  printed  materials 
and  all  phases  of  PR.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  contact  Kenneth  Drake  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  211  W.  Fort  St.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48226.  (813)  961-5296. 


TKCIIXICAL  SERVICE  REPRESE.NT.tTlVES 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  ! 

We  need  3  top-notch  technical  service 
representatives  to  supervise  equipment 
installation  of  an  exciting  new  in¬ 
dustry,  plus  on-site  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Candidates  must  be  highly  qualified  and 
exi>erienced  in  graphic  arts  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  engraving  and  camera  proc¬ 
esses.  Some  knowledge  needed  of  news¬ 
paper  letterpress  and  production 
systems. 

Our  representatives  will  travel  exten¬ 
sively  to  service  clients  before  and 
after  installation.  Must  be  able  to  plan 
and  organize  own  time  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  supervision. 

$16,000  to  start.  Liberal  travel  allow¬ 
ance  and  a  full  range  of  company 
benefits  including  pension,  savings  and 
insurance, 

I 

Interested?  Send  resume  and  salary  : 
expectations  to  Box  990,  Editor  A  Putr  I 
lisher.  I 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  i 


KNOW 

PHOTOTYPESEniNG 

SYSTEMS? 

Then  you  can  earn 
up  to  }25,000 
next  year! 

Are  you  at  ease  in  the  composing 
room?  Well  grounded  in  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  production  tech¬ 
niques?  Are  you  familiar  with  most 
manufacturers’  computer-based  pho¬ 
totype  setting  equipment?  Able  to 
describe  their  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages?  Would  you  enjoy  ex¬ 
plaining  their  applications  and  po¬ 
tential  uses?  Several  of  our  clients, 
who  design  and  build  these  ^- 
tems,  have  nationwide  require¬ 
ments  for  a  number  of  individuals 
who  can  apply  their  knowledge  to 
customer  needs.  You  must  be  able 
to  work  independently  and  have  a 
desire  for  a  large  income.  Clients 
offer  salary,  commission,  expense 
account,  company  car  and  a  full 
employee  benefits  program. 

New  Orieans  Interviews 

Call  us  this  week  in  New  Orleans 
at  (504)  529-2492  for  a  confiden¬ 
tial  interview  during  the  ANPA  meet¬ 
ing.  Interviews  with  clients  can  be 
arranged  during  the  show.  If  more 
convenient,  please  send  resume  or 
letter  outlining  your  background  in 
complete  confidence  to 

R.  J.  Seamans 
Executive  Vice  President 

R.  F.  Hammond  t  Associates,  Inc. 

Management  Consultants 
1984  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Lexington,  Massachusetts  02184 


The  next 
3  minutes 
may  chan^je 
your 

whole  life 

That’s  ulM>ut  h<iw  long  it  will 
take  you  to  read  this  ad  and  then 
call  us  at  our  si>ecial  .New  ( )rleans  | 
number,  (504)  581-1881. 

We’re  ('ompugraphic,  the  .\SE- 
listed  company  that's  grown  in 
less  than  ten  years  from  10 
(leople  to  more  than  1,300  peo¬ 
ple,  and  from  sales  of  8219,000 
to  more  than  830,350,000. 

This  growth  has  come  entirely 
from  the  sutcess  of  our  s()ecial 
pur}M>se  com(>uters  for  t^^)e- 
setting  and  our  series  of  photo- 
t>l)esetting  machines. 

This  week  we’re  embarking  on 
a  major  new  undertaking  —  the 
marketing  of  revolutionarv’  elec- 
tr<inic  tyjtesetting  systems  for 
the  daily  newspai>er  industry. 

These  new  systems  will  require 
an  expansion  of  our  sales  team. 

It  will  demand  sales  representa¬ 
tives  who  will  be  able  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opptirtunity  and 
challenge  of  changing  an  entire 
industry. 

To  Itecome  a  member  of  this 
team  you’ll  need  sales  or  pro- 
ductifxi  management  as  it 
applies  to  dailies.  You’ll  need 
knowledge  of  the  industry  gen¬ 
erally  and  of  ct)mi)etitors’ 
machines.  And  you’ll  need  the 
ability  to  go  as  fast  and  as  far 
as  our  mutual  success  will 
take  you. 

If  you’re  chosen  as  one  of  the 
candidates  for  this  team,  we’ll 
pnnnde  you  with  paid  orienta¬ 
tion  and  training  at  our  suburban  I 
Boston  headquarters,  a  company  | 
car  and  expense  account  and  a 
prime  territory  full  of  challenges 
that  Compugraphic’s  new  sys¬ 
tems  are  more  than  able  to  meet. 

Interested'.’  Then  call  (504) 
581-1881  right  now  to  arrange 
for  a  confidential  discussion.  If 
you  prefer,  you  may  write  to 
Tim  Crowe  at  the  address  below. 


We’re  waiting  .  .  . 

80  Industrial  Way, 
Wilmington,  Mass.  01887. 
(617)944-6555. 


■graphic 

CORPORATION 
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Positions  Wsntecl... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  ‘DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC 


ADVERTISING/ BROADCASTING  pro 
with  8  years  experience  and  journalism 
Masters  seeks  teaching.  Bob  Junas, 
936  Peace,  Hazleton,  Pa.  18201,  (717) 
454-1660. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  —  20  years 
newspaper  experience,  heavy  advertis¬ 
ing  background,  exceilent  record  in 
cost  control,  lator  relations.  Wish  to 
relocate  in  ^orida  or  Southeast  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  or  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  with  advancement  opportunity. 
Box  991,  Ekiitor  and  PubliAer. 


ARTISTS 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST  —  Wide  range 
of  experience;  covering  all  aspects  of 
newspaper  art  and  editorial  color.  Cur¬ 
rently  with  major  PM.  Looking  for 
new  challenge.  Box  997,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ATTENTION  MR.  PUBLISHER: 
Presently  employed  circulation  man¬ 
ager  seeks  managership  with  progres¬ 
sive  publication. 

*16  years  experience  on  MEIS 
'Outstanding  growth  record  com¬ 
piled  within  highly  competitive 
market 

'Thorough  knowledge  all  phases  cir¬ 
culation 

'Excellent  professional  references 
'Salary  requirements — open 
'Availability — 1  month 
Willing  to  relocate,  however  prefer 
Elast  Coast  or  Southeast.  All  replies 
held  In  strict  confidence.  Box  982,  Ekii¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE!,  sales,  service,  collec¬ 
tions.  thorough;  shirt-sleeve  working 
circulation  director ;  desire  to  relocate. 
ABC  proven  record.  Box  976,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

PROFESSIONAL  classified  leadership 
by  a  seasoned  veteran.  Let  this  pro¬ 
motional  minded,  profit  conscious  man¬ 
ager  serve  your  clasified  needs.  Will 
accept  additional  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Box  966,  Editor  ft  Pui^ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Small  daily, 
seek  move  to  larger  paper.  Young  (86), 
yet  experienced  (16  years).  Excellent 
record,  references  and  background. 
Write  Box  993,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


CANADIAN  EDUCATED  J-Grad  (69) 
seeks  salaried  display  position  or  simi¬ 
lar  in  Zone  8  or  4.  Sales  experience. 
#8,  2010  Cooledge  Rd.,  Tucker,  Ga. 
80084. 


WEEKLY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER, 
strong  on  sales,  promotion,  layout, 
wants  opportunity  with  small  city 
daily.  Box  927,  Eidltor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDCPEnUENCEX)  NEnVSMAN  seeks  re¬ 
porting-desk  spot  daily  or  weekly.  Mid- 
40’s,  top  references,  newspaper,  wire 
service  background.  Can  direct  or  do 
most  of  it.  Size,  location  less  important 
than  g(^  potential.  Box  1004,  Ekiitor 
ft  Publisher. 


(XIRPORATE  LIFTTS  not  for  me.  Ex- 
newsman,  88,  unfulfilled  as  product 
publicist,  seeks  challenging  writing/ 
editing  slot.  Sports,  broad  business 
background  in  daily,  weekly.  PR  en¬ 
vironments.  At  home  on  desk  but  free 
to  travel.  Will  relocate.  Box  1006,  Ekii¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SKILLED  EIDITOR-WRITER,  educa¬ 
tion  specialist.  Several  education  book¬ 
lets  published.  Seeking  Education  Edi¬ 
tor  slot.  Box  960,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


EAGER  BEGINNING  REPORTER.  4 
years  experience  on  college  weekly ;  co¬ 
editor,  1972.  June  ’78  grad,  BA  In 
Sociology,  Looking  for  that  first  job 
in  journalism.  Male,  single,  28.  Ref¬ 
erences,  resume  upon  request.  Box  871, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 


YOUNG  RE!PORTE!R,  entertainment 
editor  seeks  position  writing  for  small- 
medium  daiiy  in  Zone  1  or  9.  Box  962, 
Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  RESPONSIBLE  assist¬ 
ant  women’s  editor  ready  to  move  up. 
Desire  relocation  any  2k>ne.  More  than 
6  years  experience.  Resume,  writing 
samples  and  page  layouts  available. 
Impeccable  references.  Box  882,  Ekiitor 
ft  Publisher. 


UP  FROM  THE  RANKS,  editorial 
writer  for  defunct  major  daily,  with 
in-depth  writing,  editing  skills,  seeks 
part-time  or  full-time  i>^tion  in  New 
York-New  Jersey  area.  Box  878,  Ekiitor 
ft  Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE,  hard  working  man, 
22,  seeks  writing  position  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  in  sports  fieid.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  all  athletic  areas.  Profes¬ 
sional  Certified  skier.  BA  English. 
Prefer  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  958,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MY  CHILDREN  ARE  being  short¬ 
changed  in  their  education.  Sports- 
writer,  40.  mutt  make  move  for  sake 
of  2  sons.  Have  covered  poiice,  city 
hall,  courthouse,  but  prefer  sports. 
Can  handle  desk,  camera.  9  years  with 
present  paper.  Prefer  West  Coast.  Box 
862,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


NEJWS  OR  PR  —  Excellent  copy  edi¬ 
tor.  writer,  all  phases  PR;  10  years 
PR.  16  newt.  Box  885,  Ekiitor  ft 
Publisher. 


DEDICATES),  award-winning  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  editor/writer,  45, 
yearns  for  honest  challenge  with  crea¬ 
tive  publisher.  Box  984,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VEIRSATILE,  EIXPEIRIENCED  young 
writer  hopes  for  sanctuary  from  wire 
service  types  by  joining  PMs  daily 
where  good  work  is  rewarded  with 
good  assignments  and  office  politics  is 
iow  key.  Age  28,  BA-(-,  6  years  writing 
background.  Box  961,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MY  GRANDFATHEIR  and  fatheMn- 
law  have  never  been  president  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  can  offer  9  years 
of  sports  writing  experience.  Only 
metros  with  available  major  college, 
pro  or  horse  beats  need  answer.  Box 
886,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTE®  with  10  years  experience 
— 6  on  major  East  Coast  daily — seeks 
editorship  of  weekly  or  small  daily. 
Consider  anywhere.  C.  M.  White,  12 
Roe  Lane,  Arnold,  Md.  21012.  Ph: 
(301)  767-0184. 


YOUNG  FILM  CRITIC,  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  wants  to  move  up.  Witty, 
direct  and  not-too-esoteric.  Cliwings 
and  resume  available.  Box  8618,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  REPORTER.  6 
years  experience,  wants  challenge.  Top 
national  references,  solid  clips,  major 
fellowship  winner.  Prefer  larn  metro, 
but  will  respond  to  ail  reidies.  Box 
938,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S,  FAMILY  or  Lifestyle  edi¬ 
tor  to  head  people-oriented  section. 
Sensitive,  iwrceptive  writer.  Not  afraid 
to  make  waves,  ^x  942,  EMitor  ft 
Publisher. 


POLITICAL  SCIENTIST,  young  col¬ 
lege  teacher,  wants  to  become  rettorter. 
Some  news  media  experience.  Strong 
in  research,  languages.  Zones  1  and 
2.  Box  866,  Ekiitor  ft  I^blisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SEIASONED  EDITOR  with  16  years 
experience,  newspapers  and  magazines, 
MA.  seeks  news,  Sunday  or  city  edi¬ 
tor’s  post.  Prefer  Zones  8  and  4.  Write 
Box  964.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WRITBR-EHIITOB  with  new  MA  and 
6  years  experience  hopes  to  locate  in 
Central  or  Northwestern  area  about 
September  1.  Speaks  Ekjvironmental- 
ese.  Box  978,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  or 
medium  daily.  Also  will  consider  copy 
editing,  heads  and  layout  on  larger 
paper.  18  years  on  small  and  large 
papers  as  city,  wire  and  news  editor. 
Married.  36,  1  chiid.  Prefer  Zone  8  but 
will  consider  others.  Phono  Moody 
Hamrick  in  North  Carolina.  (919) 
476-7384. 


SPORTS  WRITEIR  wishes  to  relocate 
in  Zones  6  or  7  as  sports  editor  on 
small  or  medium  daily  or  columnist 
on  metro  staff.  College  grad  with  7 
years  experience  in  the  business.  Box 
970,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  REa»ORTER/fea- 
ture  writer/critic,  2  years  experience, 
Spanish-speaking,  some  photography. 
Journalism  BS,  top  Elastem  school. 
Young  dedicated,  eye  for  issues,  caii 
handle  any  assignment.  Seek  work 
near  new  home.  Zone  1.  Write  Box 
973,  Elditor  ft  iKiblisher. 


WRITElR-EIDI’rOR,  strong  background 
in  current  affairs,  speechwriting;  na¬ 
tionally  published.  Would  like  to  work 
on  house  or  trade  magazine/newslet¬ 
ter.  BA  University  of  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Washington,  D.C.  area  only. 
Box  976,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITEIR,  25,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  after  metro  post.  Some  pro  cov¬ 
erage.  Zones  3, 4, 6,6,  Box  986,  Ekiitor 
ft  Publisher. 


REIPORTEIR  working  on  26M  daily 
desires  more  challenging  position  on 
lar^r  metro  staff.  Politics,  city  hall, 
legislature,  the  courts  main  forte.  De¬ 
pendable  pro  —  6  years  experience. 
Box  972,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


SEILF  STARTING  and  hard  working 
reporter  with  journalism  degree  from 
Big  10  university  seeks  reporting  or 
copy  editing  job  with  oppoi^nity  for 
advancement  into  management.  7  years 
exi>erience  in  Chicago  area.  Stc^y 
family  man.  Will  relocate  for  right 
offer.  Box  996,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EIDITOR — Award-winning 
editor/ writer  wants  to  move  ahead  with 
growth-minded  publisher.  Most  experi¬ 
ence  in  trade  magazines,  but  also  in¬ 
terested  in  house  organs  and  consumer 
pubs.  Will  work  anywhere  except  New 
York  City,  Long  Island  or  Dry  Tor- 
tugas.  Box  996,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MOUNTAIN  STATES  preferred  for 
relocation  of  newsman,  80,  married, 
J-grad.  9  years  exi>erienee  as  reporter, 
copy  editor,  city  editor.  Box  977,  Editor 
ft  ^blisher. 


FREELANCE 


VERSATILE.  PROLIFIC,  esUblished 
wide-angle  feature  writw  (scientific 
monographs  to  sex  books,  celebrity 
features  to  children’s  tales),  photogra¬ 
pher  and  pilot,  leaving  for  extended 
around-the-world  trip  June  16th  to 
Africa,  Ehirope,  Asia,  Australia,  Middle 
and  Far  Elast,  can  handle  any  assin- 
ment,  freelance,  fee  or  whatever.  Lee 
Witten,  1606  Ivar,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
90028  (213)  461-8094. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOIDJOURNALIST  seeks  job  as 
photographer  or  reporter.  Chinese 
American,  Vietnam  Veteran.  26,  single, 
BA  Journalism.  Box  890,  Ekiitor  ft 
Publisher. 


PHOTOEDITOR 

Photojournalist  with  12  years  solid  ex¬ 
perience;  MAJ,  and  an  expertise  in 
photoediting,  seeks  responsible  position. 
Box  949,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUST,  10  years  ex¬ 
perience,  accurate  story-telling  news 
photos,  thought-provoking  reatures, 
some  writing,  yearly  award-winner. 
Zone  1,  2.  3,  4.  Box  1001,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN— 3  years  on 
Goes  Unitube,  4  years  on  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite,  could  handle  Suburban  or  Gom- 
munity,  EIxperience  in  camera,  strip¬ 
ping,  platemaking.  Seeking  position 
with  small  dally  under  10,000.  Prefer 
CTound  floor  offset  chanra  over.  Prefer 
Indiana  or  ETorida,  consider  all.  Single, 
27,  dependable,  conscientious,  reibt^ 
ences.  J.  S.  Ms^s,  1042  Columbus  St., 
Wabash,  Ind.  46992. 


PRODUCTION 


COLOR  TECHNICIAN  (26)  seeks  op¬ 
portunity.  7Vi  years  with  country’s  top 
offset  paper  r  fast  3%  doing  top  quality 
color  separations.  Background  of  cam¬ 
era,  engraving,  stripping,  and  plate¬ 
making.  Elxperienced  changeover.  Would 
like  to  hear  of  immediate  and  future 
openings.  Prefer  Area  8  but  will  con¬ 
sider  all.  Box  946,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


TTS  OPEIRATOR  with  own  multi-face 
typesetter  machine  will  set  copy  any 
typeface.  Books  preferred.  Box  998. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Cooperation  among  newspapers 


European  newspaper  publishers,  facing 
rapidly  rising  costs  and  increasing  televi¬ 
sion  competition,  are  considering  and  em¬ 
barking  upon  cooperative  projects  cover¬ 
ing  the  wide  range  of  newspaper  activi¬ 
ties  from  production  facilities,  news  cover¬ 
age,  advertising  sales,  and  distribution. 

Numerous  papers  on  this  subject  were 
presented  to  the  recent  Congress  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  (h^lEJ)  in  Vienna,  Austria. 

In  Sweden,  talks  have  been  going  on 
since  the  Fall  of  1970  with  the  aim  of 
producing  all  four  daily  newspapers  of 
Stockholm  in  one  plant.  These  talks  have 
already  led  to  coproduction  of  the  South¬ 
ern  editions  of  Expressen  and  Aftonbladet 
in  one  plant  at  Malmo.  Aftonbladet  and 
Dagenn  Nyheter  have  already  worked  out 
a  formula  for  coproduction  in  Stockholm. 

In  Germany,  since  1964  the  circulation 
of  daily  newspapers  has  increased  5%  but 
the  number  of  newspapers  has  decreased 
17%.  In  Hannover,  six  publishers  have 
formed  an  advertising  sales  organization. 
The  Association  of  German  Newspaper 
Publishers  is  exploring  formation  of  a 
single  distribution  agency.  Also  in  Hanno¬ 
ver  six  publishers  have  available  to  them 
a  computer  center  for  advertising  and 
salary  accounts.  Several  independent  pub¬ 
lishers  have  founded  an  editorial  center 
which  is  run  as  an  independent  company. 
Members  are  supplied  with  partial  or  full 
non-local  editorial  matter  in  matrix  form. 

Twenty  large  German  publishing  and 
broadcasting  companies  in  1969  decided  to 
establish  a  data  bank  for  information  sto¬ 
rage  and  retrieval  which  is  expected  to  go 
into  operation  soon. 

The  oldest  example  of  editorial  cooper¬ 
ation  was  in  North  Germany  —  the  so- 
called  “ring  of  Stade” — where  in  1949 
publishers  of  three  newspapers  estab¬ 
lished  a  common  editorial  office.  By  1971 
16  newspapers  were  receiving  their  main 
features  from  that  office.  The  operation 
fell  apart  after  the  sale  of  one  of  the 
principal  newspapers  but  the  remaining 
publishers  have  since  joined  other  common 
editorial  operations. 

Common  production  centers  are  also 
being  established  in  Germany.  The  largest 
is  in  Hannover,  the  second  largest  offset 
plant  in  Germany,  where  four  newspapers 
are  produced. 

The  German  spokesman  told  FIEJ  that 
editorial  cooperation  does  reduce  costs  and 
is  no  danger  to  freedom  of  independence 
or  variety  in  publications. 

Another  type  of  advertising  cooperation 
was  reported  in  Belgium  where  three 
newspapers — one  national,  one  regional 
and  one  local — -have  established  an  adver¬ 
tising  sales  group  with  615,000  circulation 
and  a  compulsory  combined  rate  for  na¬ 
tional  ads. 

Frank  Rogers,  director  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  in  London,  al¬ 
layed  somewhat  the  fears  of  publishers  in 
other  countries  by  stating  that  “televi¬ 
sion’s  10-year  honeymoon  is  over.  The 
shooting  star  has  shot  its  bolt.”  Only  one 
of  the  three  television  networks  in  the  UK 


accepts  advertising,  but  Rogers’  point  was 
that  tv’s  novelty  has  w’orn  off,  its  cost-per- 
thousand  has  gone  up,  and  it  tends  to 
attract  older  viewers.  His  message  was 
that  while  the  total  advertising  pie  in  Bri¬ 
tain  has  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years  the 
percentage  share  of  national  newspapers 
has  remained  constant.  Television  homes 
has  reached  the  saturation  point  and  with 
its  costs  going  up  the  publishers  associa¬ 
tion  is  embarked  on  a  program  of  increas¬ 
ing  newspapers’  share  by  showing  that  an 
intelligent  mix  of  media  can  reach  more 
people  effectively  and  at  less  cost. 

FIEJ  members  listened  to  a  lengthy 
committee  report  “the  Integrated  News¬ 
paper  System,”  a  study  of  coming  auto¬ 
mation  in  composing,  editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing,  press  room  and  mail  room.  It  dealt 
with  advantages  of  the  OCR  and  CRT 
units,  information  data  banks,  computers, 
etc.,  the  possibilities  in  the  future  for 
CATV  and  home  facsimile. 

The  detailed  report  led  William  Rine¬ 
hart  of  the  ANPA  Research  Institute  to 
warn  that  “the  biggest  danger  is  that  we 
are  inclined  to  forget  the  product.  Don’t 
get  bogged  down  in  technical  aspects  of 
production  and  forget  the  reader.”  He 
said  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  the  new’ 
technologies  that  might  be  employed  by 
other  media  if  the  newspaper  has  a  dyna¬ 
mic  editor  and  new’s  product.” 

In  a  separate  report  Mr.  Rinehart  out¬ 
lined  the  new  electronic  developments  in 
U.S.  newspaper  production — offset,  photo¬ 
composition,  OCR,  VDT  and  computers. 
“While  all  of  these  developments  are  rela¬ 
tively  new,  the  results  have  been  so  sig¬ 
nificant  that  w’e  fully  expect  that  practi¬ 
cally  every  new’spaper  in  the  U.S.  w’ill  be 
converting  to  electronic  pre-composition 
systems  in  the  next  three  to  five  years,” 
he  said.  “We  further  expect  that  because 
of  the  developments  in  photo  letterpress 
plates,  practically  no  newspaper  will  be 
using  a  hot  metal  composition  system  in 
the  same  time  frame. 

“We  in  ANPA  believe  that  use  of  this 
new  technology  will  enable  newspapers  to 
allocate  a  greater  percentage  of  their  in¬ 
come  in  improving  the  product  from  a 
new’s  standpoint.  The  current  technology 
coupled  w’ith  developments  yet  to  come 
should  enable  new’spapers  to  develop  more 
customized  newspapers  for  particular 
areas  of  their  circulation,  intensifying 


reader  interest  in  daily  newspapers.” 

He  visualized  full-page  make-up  on  a 
CRT  tube  including  photos  and  advertis¬ 
ing  by  1980. 

Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  publisher  of  the 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  ANP.4,  gave  a  report  on  CATV 
experience  in  the  U.S.  European  publish¬ 
ers  have  viewed  the  cable  development  as 
an  alarming  threat. 

In  spite  of  predictions  that  the  cable 
would  be  in  25%  of  U.S.  homes  by  1974, 
Mr.  Blacklidge  reported  it  is  now  in  only 
about  10%  of  the  homes.  Many  cable  oper¬ 
ations  are  at  best  marginally  profitable, 
and  in  the  largest  cities  are  not  profitable 
at  all.”  At  this  time  there  has  been  little 
or  no  advertising  from  which  the  cable 
operator  obtains  any  significant  additional 
revenue,”  he  said,  and  they  offer  only  a 
bare  minimum  of  additional  news  or  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  services.  A  tie-in  with  the  local 
newspaper  is  a  “natural”  for  any  cable 
system  and  is  being  done  in  many  cities, 
he  said. 

It  is  technically  possible  to  have  a  w’ide 
variety  of  new’s  and  advertising  displayed 
on  the  home  screen  and  even  to  have  a 
print-out  through  a  facsimile  attachment, 
he  said. 

“How’ever,  Mr.  Blacklidge  concluded, 
“many  of  the  cable  enthusiasts  who  origi¬ 
nally  visualized  this  kind  of  w’ide-spread 
use  of  the  cable  now'  have  serious  doubt 
about  it.  Their  doubt  is  based  on  the  rea¬ 
soning  that  in  the  home  the  screen  is 
looked  up  as  a  ‘window  on  the  world.’ 
What  the  public  wants  on  the  screen  is 
action.  This  means  pictures  with  move¬ 
ment  and  sound.  It  does  not  mean  printed 
matter  w’hich  is  still  much  more  conve¬ 
nient  in  new’spaper  or  magazine  format 
which  is  not  dependent  upon  a  fleeting 
electronic  impulse  but  aw’aits  the  reader’s 
convenience. 

“Successful  cable  systems  in  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  there  is  an  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  local  newspaper,  have  not 
adversely  affected  the  new'spaper,  either 
in  its  news  or  advertising  function.  Cable 
systems  have  greatly  expanded  the  num¬ 
ber  of  channels  of  commercial  television 
available  in  the  home,  and  in  this  respect 
they  have  further  divided  the  audience 
among  many  broadcasters  competing  for 
the  advertising  dollar.  This  tends  to  en¬ 
hance  the  position  of  the  newspaper  as 
the  dominant  advertising  medium. 

“In  the  new's  field  the  additional  atten¬ 
tion  to  local  events  may  stimulate  interest 
in  news  and  even  exert  a  favorable  influ¬ 
ence  on  public  interest  in  the  new’spaper. 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  newspaper  will 
remain  the  only  medium  w’hich  can  give 
full  coverage  to  all  local  news.” 
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The  ideal 

Amendment  VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


The  real 

In  many  parts  of  the  country, "a  speedy 
trial"  has  come  to  mean  many  months  of 
agonizing  delay.  The  wheels  of  justice 
have  practically  ground  to  a  halt. 

The  accused  languish. 


artist;  george  looker  the  metropolitan  museum  of  art  george  a.  hearn  fund 


Court  dockets  are  overloaded. 
Judges  move  from  case  to  case  with 
barely  enough  time  to  absorb 
pertinent  information.  The  state 
allows  defendants  to  plead  guilty  to 
lesser  charges,  for  the  sake  of 
expediency. 

Our  court  procedures  were  created 
when  the  nation  was  rural  and  small; 
can  they  be  effective  now  that  the 
country  is  urban  and  large?  Can  our 
laws  and  their  mechanics  be  revised 
without  harming  those  whom  they 
were  written  to  protect?  The  way 
must  be  found— and  soon. 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany  O 


We've  beefed  up  our  total  circulation  with  NEW  BOX  SCORE/RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE 
12,218  new  subscribers  in  the  past  year. 

And  a  quick  look  at  the  Publisher's  State¬ 
ment  of  March  '73  will  show  the  Plain  Dealer 
running  a  pretty  poor  second.  Just,  2,375  new 
subscribers  tor  them  in  the  same  period. 

And  the  Press  gains  are  where  it  counts, 
too.  In  the  big,  rich,  seven-county  Retail 
Trading  Zone.  It's  where  the  people  are. 

Where  the  money  is.  And  where  you'll  find  98% 
of  our  new  subscribers. 

So  tip  the  scale  In  your  favor.  And  heavy 
up  your  ad  budget  in  The  Press. 


PLAIN 

PRESS  vs.  DEALER 

March  72  . .  364,335  343,577 

March  73  . .  3.76,228  345,930 

11,893-^  2,353 

Prcss  now  leads  by  30,298 
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